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NXIX of 1837. (37)?TIio curriculum of the Calcutta Madrnssaii about 1838 
th'o attempt to make English compulsory. (38) Tbo starting of Anglo-Arobic 
classes in 1847 and the appointment of n European principal to tho Calcutta 
Madrassah. Tho recommendations of the Council of Edu- ' -‘'a, 1853. (39) Tho 
despatch of 1854 contcmplotcd tho inclusion of tho Calcutta itfodrassab in the 
Calcutta University! (40) Its omission and its effect. (41) Sir Frederick 
Hnllidny callsrfor a report on Calcutta Madrassah; the proposal to aboh’sh iTic'’ 
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Arabic department negntived'by the Government of India ; the Anglo-Porsian 
department becomes a second-grade college-^SO?. (42) The closing of tho' 
college clasBes. (43) The Hooghly College and tho Alohsin Fund. ' The- 
establishment of new Government madrassahs. (44— -40) Mr. Amir All’s evi- 
dence before tho Indian Education Commission. (47) Kawab Abdul Latif 
Khan’s evidence. (48) The influence of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan in Upper 
India ; Bengal contrasted with Upper India. (49) Some progress on tho EngUsh 
. t''sido of the Calcutta Madrassah but no progress in madrassah education 
proper. (SO) The proposals for tho reform of madrassliha which wore before 
the Government of Bengal in 1003. 

B, Conference of J907-0S and He resvlts. — (51) The Conference. (62) Three sub- 
committees appointed to deal with three, questions. (33) Opening of tho- 
title classes and redistribution of the classes; three stoges in tho course, 
junior, senior and title ; title classes confined to tho Calcutta Madrassalu 
.. (54) Description of tho course for tho junior classes. {Bt) Senior or coUego 

classes. (56) Differentiation of Sunni and Shiah students. ' (57) Description 
of tho senior courses. (58) Tlie title courses. -(50) Teaching of English. 
(60) Standard of inowlcdgo of English discussed. (61) Senior 'madrassah 
examination compared with university degree oxomination. Employment 
of Arabic scholar from Egypt. (62) Teaching of Urdu. (63) Appointment of 
teachers of Urdu ns a second language. (64) Sir Andrew Fraser rejects pro- 
posal for importation of Arabic scholar from Egypt. 

Ot The reformed madraseah sehemc. — (65) Dissatisfaction of East Bengal Mnsalmans- 
with tho views of tho Bengal Conference of 1907. (66) Appointment of committee 
by the Eastern Bengal Government and its recommendations. (67) Description. 
of tho now senior course. (68) Views of Mr. H. Sharp, (60) Views of Mr. E, 
Nathan. (70) Bedistribution of territories: announcement of intention to 
establish a University at Dacca arrests discussion. (71) Proposals of the 
Dacca University Committee regarding the department of Islamic studies. 
(72) Besolution of tho Govemraont of Bengal, 1915. (73) Position in 1915-16. 

D. Beieniion of the orthodox course at the Cakntia Madrassah. — (74) Beformed course- 

not adopted in tlie Calcutta Madrassah. (76) Question formulated by Govern-^ 
ment of Bengal. (76) Variety of views o.\prossod in reply to question. (77) 
Views of Chittagong Conference of 1913, (78) Opinion of Shams-ul-Ulama Abu 
— Nosr Wnhccd. (79) Committee for revision of Calcutta Madrassah curriculum. 

E. ^Madrassah examinations. — (80) Central Board of Examinations for lower and 

higher standards. (81) Title examinations, 1912. (82) Special ,Islamio- 
/ .matriculation and intermediate examinations. (83) Number of candidates ia 
madrassah examinations. 

F. Summary of cridence leforc the Commission. — (84) Madrassah reform a very 

difficult question. (86) Memorandum oi^C^Atta Musalmans. (80) Maulvi 
Abdul Karim. (87) Maulvi Aminul Islamr (88) Complaints about tho 
unsuitability of the courses. (89) Mr. A. II. Harley. (90) English as o 
compulsory subject. . (91) Sliams-ul-Ulama Vilnyat Hussain. (92) Opihion of a 
deputation of Calcutta Musalmans. (93) Opinion in favour of optional study 
of English in tho Calcutta Madrassah. (94)'. Opinion of a deputation of 
Musalmans of Bengal. (96) Opinion of Mr. HaWo 3 '. (00) Opinion of Mr. J. B. 
Cunningham, Director of Public Instruction,,' Assam. (97) Suggestions for 
improvement of madrassahs. (98) Suggestions by Maulvi Abdul Kanin 
for establishment of Faculties of Oriental Studies in the Calcutta Madrassah, 
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(00) Eiffcrcnt niwlc of rccoj^ition bui'i’c itod Iiy Calcutta Mu'Um dcimtatloa. 
(100) Insiitution of WnimV rneultic* ropRcatwl. (101) General acma that 
the Arabic •lcj<nr(incnt of tlio C'nIfUlIn Mnt1ro''>ah thoiiM bebrought vritbln 
the hplitro Of the inllucncc of the UiiKer ity. 

O, The j/rcHvt jm^ilinn «■/ — (102 — 113). 

II, Irlatmc gtuUc-ri in the Unitrr^ilff.—lilt), 

CnAPTER XVII. — ^The Examination System. 

N(c/ioh 7. 7n(ro.{i(e/ori/.— (1) The iirolilcmn of evnmmfttioii nonhere more urgent than in 
India and eapccinlly in Erngnl. (2) Wide importance of tlio'c problems gens- 
mlly felt in Bcnirib (3) Genfral plan of the ohaptcr. (4) ^falriculation and 
indwcncc of oaaniinaVion on eeboola dealt aiith cl'.enhere. 

JS.ct!on 77. Jlfojnifiide of the craminnlion prtltlrm —{•'») Government of India rc>olution of 
1001. (0— S) Grontfi in number of candidatca ainco 1001 

Scrlwn III, Domitinliaii o/ the ttucliinj s>/-,Um tn/ th' rxaminntton aviilf riAxits. — 

A. (0 — II) Domination of leaching »nd learning by txammalion in Sonjal The 
tame condition aaid to prevail in other provincea. (12) Replica to the qiication: 
*Ih teaching unduly unbardirmied to c\aininaiion 7*. 30 in the iiegatnc. 1G9 in 
the nflirnintive. (13) Replica fn the negative. (11) Repliei in thoalllrmativc. 
(15) The Commi''''ion convinced by their onn experience that teaching i» 
nhnoit oxtlU'ivt'ly directed to the cxiiminatioii ayllabiisct (10—17) Teachers 
aaid to bo judged by nutlioritica by their examination aiicccssc* Pici’uro 
of. btudciita on teachers to confine teaching within hyllabiHca. (18) This 
pressure duo to ovcnslielming anxiety ol student', to pass cxaminatioat (10) 
Tlio anvicty duo to (n) fennea* of careers open in Bengal except through the 
oNaminntioii sy«tciit. and (6) imverly. (20) Comparison of rcl.atis c impotl- 
unco for auccesa in life of university examination aj stems in wealcm countries 
with tlicir corresponding importance in Bengal { caste i>rcjiidjccs (21—23) 
Eovocty os w sovLxxo <st caiucty tio ps!.«s exAmwnJtious. (21) The eltoxti of the 
teacher m many cases limited to the preparation and recital of notes, that of 
the student to memorising them. (2.7) Notes dictated even in Jf-A. classes; 
tevt-boohs committed to memory. (20 — 27) Evidcnco of exceptional powers 
ol memorisation of Bengali students, ns bhowii in tho cxanunation-room 
Esidcnco that success can be achieved in examinations by effort of memory; 
‘ the bc'.t student, judged by examination results, is the best momorisei*. (28 — 29) 
Distaste for learning produced by the present system. (30 — 31) Bad habits 
of tliouglit acquired ; intolioctunl interests sterilised. Relative smallness of 
contribution of Calcutta Univcrsaity during the past CO years to tho adaancement 
of kiiowlcdgo or to prartical dtscoaeiy. 

li. Causes of the present eifttol ion. — (32) Tlio cails nhovo dosorihcd not inherent in 
Cl cry cxainmatioii system Their causes of three hinds. (33) The lack of dis- 
interested cilort among tho students. (31 — 37) Tho defects of tho present 
system of sccoiidaiy* education DilScnlty arising from medium of instruction. 
TJio defects in sccoudnty education removable. 
tSecfioii 7 V. General functions of examtiutlions and degrees — 

.4. (38) Defects due to imslnhcs in design of examination, and to wont of apprecia- 
tion of true functions of examinations and dcgiccs. (39 — 10) The question 
as to tho moaning of the degrees not asked either bj the pubho or tho Uni- 
versity ; that question ought to bo ashed. A umx-craity di^rco ought to be a 
guarantee gii en by tho University in regard to each student on whom it is 
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/ conferred, the nature of the ^larantee rarjdng with the degree. (41) Tho- 
guarantee simplest to understand m the cose of a tcchnioal degree like that in 
medicine ; in that case, it means that tho possessor is regarded by the Uni- 
versity os o suitable person to practise medicine, and as having a fair know- 
ledge of the sciences on which modern medicine is based. Baals of tho 
university guarantee analysed. (42) Nature of guarantee implied by degrees 
in Faculties of Arts and Science more elusive and varied than in medicine. 
Doubt as to what degree implies that tho possessor can certainly do. (43) The- 
answer to this question cannot give tho complete oonnototion desired for the 
degree ; illustration ; tho limitations of examinations being recognised, they 
should be applied rationally, and their general purpose borne in mind. 
( 44 — 45 ) Confusions of examination system lorgely duo to uuoortainty as to— 
their purpose. Tho uncertainty coneealed by the apparent precision of the 
marking system. Difficulty of assigning an intelligible meaning to a ‘ per- 
centage of marks ’. 

JJ. (40 — 47) Dlustration from the matriculation examination in English at Calcutta 
University of an examination of wliich the purpose is defined with great 
precision, but which fails in its purpose through tho illusion duo to numerical 
marking. (4S — 49) The deficiencies of sccondaty schools render it difficult for 
Calcutta University to make good its o^vn matriculation guarantee in respcct- 
of English ; but some improvement is possible. - 
O. (50) Greater difficulty of judging in other subjects whether tho matriculation ex- 
amination is a success or a failure. Question of mathematics. (51) Task of 
judging success or failure ot an examination impossible in the absence of any 
definition of the puiposo of suck examination. 

Section V. Detailed problems of the examination system . — 

A. (52) Uncertainties of purpose and of method in tho present system. (63) "A 
scientific study of the limitations and potentialities of examinations in its 
infancy. Evidence of Dr. Brajcndranath Seal. (54) Distinction between 
three elements tested by examination. (55) Distinction between ‘ complete 
examinations ’ ^nd ‘ examinations by sample (50) Umversity regulation) 
designed to ‘differentiate between memorisation and knowledge, a failure in 
^ practice. 

‘ B. (57) Tho problem of ‘ alternative questions ’ ? (58) Witnesses opposed to such 
questions. (59) Witnesses in favour, (GO) Reconciliation of tho two views ; 
alternative questions justified in testing range of knowledge ; but tests of 
capacity or of ‘ intelligent appreciation ’ should be compulsOiy, and determine 
failure or success on the whole examination. (G1 — C2) The wide reaching 
effect of tho latter Idnd of question on education. Suggestions of ^Ir. Stanley 
Leathes’s Committee. Psychological tests of fitness for entrance adopted by 
Columbia University. (C3) Suggestion that examination answers should form 
‘ short essays. ’ 

O. Systems of marking. — (C4) The ‘ mechanical system of marking ’ described and criti- 
cised. (05 — 67) Examplcsbf the mechanical system. (GS) Origin of the iystc.-n. a 


desire for equality oi treatment. The equality attained iUasoiyand tnisrl. 


(CO — 73) Examples of Boards of Examiners who do not follow the r: 
ioal system. (74) Criticism of the thcoiy that mechanical aciiri.'u cf 


assigned for component parts oi a pajier gives a right velu-j for fcr ? 
whole. (75 — 70) iduggostion that positive mark.* sho'jJi K' '.Crtr.ai 



i.'svu*, 
,?ci vr- 



excellence and negative marirs for special dc.'icienc.'.'^ 

✓ 
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D, (77) System of '^oompensation ’ ox ‘ grace ’ marks. (78) Cases specially considetcJ 

by the Syndicate. (79) Question of compensation for -weakness in case of 
one subject by cxcdlenco in one or more other subjects. Dillerentiation 
between ‘ intermediate ’ and ‘ final ’’ examihations in this matter. (80) Com- 
pensation at matriculation or ‘ high school ’ oxamination, and at intermediate 
or * intermediate college ' examination. (81) Compensation at unirersity 
intermediate and at university final osominations, 

JB. (82 — 34) General question of Icnienoy. Origin of false sentiment of pity. 
Views oLMr. W. 0. ’Wordswortlu The responsibility of the osaminers concealed 
by the marking system. Injustice done by misplaced leniency both to tbe public 
and to deserving candidates. 

E, (8S)'^he marks of oxaminers not checked. Investigation of markd'at request 

of ■ candidates on payment of a fee. Errors rectified if discovered, but 
fee not returned. Delays in such rectifications. 

(86)' Examination by ‘ compartments *(87 — 38) View of JJnivorsities Commio- 
sion of . 1902. (89) Begulations of -the Calcutta University. *^90) Vi( 5 tvj^of 
Dacca Univeraity Committee. (91 — 93) Views of avitnesses divided. (94 — 96) No 
general solution of the question seems possible. The regulations in btlier^ 
Faculties should allow some latitude, like that allowed in the Faculty , of 
Medicine. ‘ 

S. (97 — ^98) ‘ Beferenoe ’ in one or more subjects. Views of witnesses j advocated 
on account of poverty of students. ^9 — 100) Conditions under, frbich 

• reference ’ might bo granted. ‘ : 

I. (101 — 102) Question of re-attendonce at courses by students who have fsiled. 

J. (103) ^Frequency ,of examinations. Question of hardship inflictod by a year's 

interval between successive examinations of the same kind. (104) Question oi 
' aegrotat degrees. (105 — 107) Question of limitation of number of oppcai- 
ances at the same examiuation. ' . * 

iSr. (108) Suggestions made irith object of increasing thoroughness of cxominalion 
tests and diminiHliing chanoo otfots. 

L. (109) Viva-voce examinations. (UO) Practical examinations. (Ill) Library 
examinations. (112 — 114) Question of credit for course -work. (115 — 117) 
Bcsearch work. . ’ ' . ~ 

Jif. (118 — 123) Boards of Bxominers. Distincrion of Calcutta University between 

* paper-setters ’ and ‘ examiners.’ Nomenclature of this report. (124 — 130) 
Participation of teachers in examination work. (131) Question of concordance^ 

' of marking of assistant examiners. (132) Fees of examiners. 

N. Claasification. — (133) Discrepancy between Calcutta and other Indian uni 

versities m use of di^ions at matriculation. (134 — 135) Calcutta regulations ; 
suggestions for mod^oation._j(136) Discrepancy betu’con Calcutta University 
and. other Indian unircisities in -use of ’classes* at intermediate examina- 
tions.. (137—^140) Classification at pass and honours examinations and 'masters 
examinations. 

O. (141 — 143) Question of anonymity of candidates.' SuggeStod inequality of 

treatment of Muslim and Hindu candidates. The matriculation should bo 
conducted anonymously, but not the examinations of a teaching uiurorsity. 
~'5Pr-8eSrect/~i)f~Bxanination papers. — (144) Tire oxnmination papers* for the Calcutta 
matriculation examination, 1917, became known tivico before the examination 
was actually held with the assistance of Govemment. (146) Printing of 
examination papers. (140) University enquiries fruitless ; the CommissiOD not 
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constituted for tlio purpose, of further enquiry into these past events. (147) 
Question of rensonablo precautions in the future. 

Q. (148) Opinion of u-itnesses that cxnroin.ations seriously deteriorate the health of 
students. View of Mr. 'Moliini Mohan Bhattacharjeo that tho strain of 
examinations is indirectly duo to want of regular work and tutorial guidance 
and not to dilhoultj' of university courses. (140) Enquiry of tho Government 
of India from local Governments. (150) Special investigation needed. (161) 
* Test-oxaminalions.' (IBS) Length of oxaminations. 

17. (153) Wastage at examinations. 

S. (164)' Intcrr’al between conclusion of course and commencement of examination 
' excessive. (155) Interval between conclusion of an examination and publica- 
. tion of results. _ 

S’. (15C — 157) Prescription of text-books for examiniilions. (153 — 159) Dso of 
lectures J>y students ns a means of preparing for examinations. 

Section VI. Metliois suggested for diminidiing the rigidity oj the examination system . — 
(lG0>plC2) Replies to Question 9 (ii). (1C3) In a residential university like 
Dacca the excessive rigidil3’ of the present system will disappear naturally: 
. ■ and n similar process should take place more gradually in the reconstituted 
Dniversity of Calcutta. (101 — 167) Evidence on question of provision of 
• courses on which no examinations uould bo held. (1C8 — 1G9) Evidence that 
in regard to selection of subjects the present regulations nro not suflicicnlly 
rigid. . 

Section VII. Kon-cdilcgiaie students. — (170) Clauses in Act of 1904 relating to non- 
• collegiate students. (171) Female students. Regulations relating to practical 
•d'ork. (172) Statistics of non-coUegiate students. (173) Special regulations 
relating to teachers. (174) General question of re-admitting as non-collcgiato 
. students candidates wlio have failed. (175—179) Discussion of views of 
witnesses who desire to extend the non-collcgiato system. 

.Section VIII. Concluding observations, — (ISO) Examinations .as a ‘test of charac*.cr.’ 

Their limitations in this respect. (181) Examination ccrtiGc.atcs and degrees 
useful as passports to careers ; those passports should not bo regard^ ns v.alid 
for an indcGnito period ; nor should comparative failure in oxaminations bo 
regarded ns a bar to recognition of good work done subsequently.. (182 — 181) 
Tho urgent necessity for reform 

• Chapter XVIII.— The Medium of Instruction and Examina- 
tion ; AND the Teaching of English and the Mother Tongue. 

Section I. Introductory. — (1 — ^2) The present situation in regard to tlio medium of instruc- 
tion and examination briefly described. . . 

Section II. Historical. — (3) Tho movement for ‘ English Education Grant, Ram Mohan 
Roy,' Hare. Foundation of Hindu College. (4—0) Enthusiasm for English 
Orientalist 1" Anglicist controvert. Macaulay’s Minute and Lord William Bou- 
tiuck’s ros^ution of 1835. Tho formation of a vernacular literature, tho ‘ ulti. 
m.at c object ’ -of Government polit- (7) Impulse given to vernaculars by’ freedom 
of tlio press and abolition of Persian ns tho coiu-t language. (8 — 10) Encourago- 
ment of tho vernaculars by tho Public Instruction Committee. (11 — 12) Des- 
patch of 1854 ; deplores neglect of vernaculars ; its double aim, to cultivate a 
bilingual school system in the first instance, and to raiso vernacular scliools to 
the Icvol of English schools. (13 — 15) Foundation of University’ of Calcutta; 
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the Univor'iily ot first encourage^, then dioconragcfi, uso ol vcmaeDlais ; inlSTO' 
begins to ictura to first policy. (IG) The Education CommiVion of 1$S2; 
diflcrcnt viovrs ns to medium lield in Central Provinces nnd in Bengal (17) In- 
creased uso of vernncnlnr in Bengal high echootB. . (18—19) Universities Com- 
mission of 1902 condemn use of English as medium at too early an age ; deplore 
neglect of vcmnciilaT nnd recommend its encouragement by the University. (20) 
Government of India resolution of 1901 deplores neglect of vemncnlais, and 
prcmnluTO use of English as medium ; Government adheres to policy of d®. 
patch of 16ul (21) Government of India resolution of 1913 reports (bat 
children wh^ tiavo been through complete vernacular eourso are exceptionally 
cflicictit. (22 — 23) Molion'of Mr. Bayaningar in Imperial Legislative Cooocil 
in 1013 in regard to uso of vernacular medium. View of Sir Harcouri'jiatkt. 
Enquiry promised after Iho war. Spceclics by H. E. Lord’ Chelmsford. (24) 
Tile question of medium not purely cducationol ; the deep interest in it shona 
by the Bengal public. 

Section III. The tncdivm of instruction and examination above the matrifidalion jfejs. 

Intraditctoty, — (2.1-28) Division of opinion on tin’s subjeetj TlwM||jMtics of 
bilingual education not dealt ■with by the witnesses. 

Section IV. Thr mulium of imlriKtion and examination above Ibe ma'rievia'iein ttaje. 

Ciciesc/ 11 in In an I Suropean laUncfies. — (29 — 32) Hindu witnesses in fpvoar 
of the vcmncnlnr medium. (33 — 35) European witnesses in favour of tic 
Tcmoeulnr medium. Present and former iicads of colleges, membets of tbe 
cduc-ationnl nnd administrative Bervioes. (37 — 471 ITitacssos who dcs’ire (he 
Tcmocuinr medium to bo introduced gradually, or partially. (48— C9) Hindu 
witnesses in favour of English as the solo medium, permanently or for some 
time to come. (CO) European heads of colleges In favour of the English medioai. 
(01 — 02) IVitnessos in favour of parallel institutions or classes, the one Set- 
using the English, the other tlio vcrnnculnr medium. 

Section V. The medium of instruction and examination above the malricidation siaijt. 

Vieu's of Miisiim witnesses. — (03) Vicu’s of the Caloutta nnd Assam Muslim 
deputation opposed to the vernacular medium. (04) Muslifli-opinion divided 
into at least three sections. (65 — 07) KIusHm ■uitnerses in favour of the 
English medium. (68) Viesra of the principal of, and other persons connected 
wiUi, the Calcutta Madrassah. (00) Vicus of Muslim witnesses in favour of the 
vernacular medium. (70) Views of Muslim siitncsscs in favour of pnrollcl 
institutions or olosscs, tho one set using the Englisli, the other the vcmacular 
medium. (71) Views of (n) Mr. Uydnri nnd (b) of ilr. Abdul Karim in regard 
to Urdu ns a medium in Bengal. (72) Views of Mr. Justice Abdur,Ealiim nnd 
Sir All Iranm. (73) The Muslim viesvs to be discussed further in Chapter 
XU. 

Section VI. The Question of medium in Assam and Burma. — (74) Evidence of Mr. J, B- 
Cunningham in regard to Assam. (75) Evidence of witnesses in regard to 
Burma. 

Section VII. Question of the tnedinm to-berused below the malrietdalion stage. — (7C — 7S) 

' ' Opinion of majority of svitnesscs in regard to standnid in EnglLili required ot 

present matrioulalion stage, 'and at present intermediate stage. Eequirements 
in icgaid to vemaculnr should bo not less than thoso in regard to English. Ques- 
tion of tho fulfilment of this double aim. (79) Two irreconcilable schools of *' 
thought, even among thoso w ho desire English ns the university medium. (80) 
Tho present inadequacy in English. (81 — 83) Extent to which English is now 
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uspd as ft mpdiiim in the fonr higher chafes of accotiHary schoola. Conflicting 
cvidonco. The practice varies in different scliools. Written English tlio com- 
pnlsoi-y medium at the matrioulntion examination, ( 84 ) Answers to Question 11 
(ii) (b). (S.'j) Witnesses in favour of English as the medium of instruction in tlio 
upper classes of secondary sohools : ditTcrences of opinion ns to the class in which 
the English medium should bd first used. (80) Witnesses who would uso English 
ns the sole medium except for teaching Sanslirit and the vcmnculnrs. (87 — 88) 
Witnesses who advocate the use of English an the incdinm in lenoliing certain 
subjects, of the vernacular in teaching others. Question of technical terms. 
/S9) Tho enso of mathematics. (00) Views of Jfr. J. Q. Covernton. (Dl) Views 
'of Afr. H. ‘Sharp off tho progressive introflnction of the EnglLsh medium. (02) 
'’’Views of Air. P. C. Turner. (03 — 98) Views of European witnesses in favour of 
using tlic vcmnoulftr medium in secondary schools (and English nt tho univer- 
sities) : (03) Afr. J. R. Barrow ; (0/) Staff of Serampore College ; (flAJ-Mr. ,T. A. 
Richey ; (06) Afr. 0. E. W. Jones ; (07) Air. S. G. Dui\n ; (OS) Afr. G, A. Wathen. 
(90) Cramming and undue memorisation attributed to premature uso of English 
'■ ’ asserted intellectual superiority of boys trained through Hie 

wSWular'.' ‘ . 

Frefitn VIII. Thr learliitiq of English in sceondarg schools. — (l00)*The views ot the Com- 
mission on tho uso of English fts a medium in sewjndary schools reserved for 
’Pari IT. (101) General dissatisfaction with present feaelnng. Grounds of tliis 
dissatisfaction. (102) The teachers of "English, often ill-qualiflcd and ill-paid. 
(103—104) The training of English teachers. Snpghstcd employment of (a) 
Anglo-Indians, (h) women teachers. (lOfl — IOC) Ifse of tho direct method. 

.■ Conflicting views. (107 — 108) Tho teaching of grammar. (100— 111) Preserilied 
. text-boohs for matriculation. (1 12) The failure of tliq matticulation examination 

, . ^ in English ; a reform in tho examination sj’stcni miglit favourably alTcct tlio 
tcaebing in the schools. (113) Unsatisfactory methods of lecturing on English 
texts. 

' Eretirm IX, Pradieal training in English language and the sliigy oj English lilcmiurc. 

(114) Replies to Question ]l(ii)(d). Division of opinion," (IIC — 110) Ad voe tics 
of a working knowledge of English ; snpporf by professors of English lilerature. 
"(117) Views of Afr. T. O. D. Dunn. (118) Advocates of eonciirrcnt training in 
English liicratUTc. 

Section X. Univcrsilt/ training in English. — (119) The picsont imsilion. ’ (120) Replies 
of witnesses to Question 11 (ii) (f). Division of opinion. (121 — 120^ Witnesses 
who think that with suitable scliool training, the tcaebing of Engli'-h, exeejit for 
literary students, should bo unncee-sparynt the university singe. (1£7) Rugge-,. 
tions for university training in English of non-linguist ic students. 

Section XT. Various suggestions on methods of leaching Engli%. (128). 

Section XII. Summary of the sitvatieni in regard tollir leaching of English. (120). 

Section XIII. The teaching of the mother tongue. (iSO). 

Chapter XTX, — Conditions op Stuuk^tt Life. 

Sectiem 1 Inlredvclion . — (1 — 2) Influence of enviionment iii (dnentiun. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


- The Education of Girls and Women. 

“ ' j. — X]ie social importance 0/ women's edvcation. 

1. “ Education is essentially a question of social reform . — 
And in education, I would give the first place to the education of 
girls. The education of a single ^1 means the uplifting of a whole 
family in a larger sense than the education of a single man.” 
These sentences, spoken by Mr. Nataiajan, Editor of the Indian 
Social Rejomer, in his presidential address at the Bombay Provincial 
Social Conference in 1918,^ do not over-estimate the importance 
of women’s education, especially during a period of social irans- 
' formation like that through which Bengal is now passing. 

52 . Wo have elsewhere® dwelt upon the uncertainty of aim and 
the conflict of emotions into which many an educated Bengali is 
drawn by the fact that the world of thought to which ho has been 
introduced by western education is a thing wholly apart from the 
traditions, the thoughts and the modes of life still cultivated in 
his home. This disparity, this dislocation of two aspects of his' 
life, has often the most unhappy effects ; and wo should be justi- 
fied in tracing to it many of the deficiencies and failures of the edu- 
cational system. But this dualism of Bengali life is to be attributed 
primarily to the fact that the women, who make the homo and shape 
the thoughts of the rising generation, have as a rule no share in the 
intellectual life of their men, and stand for ideals and modes of 
' thought which are often sharply in conflict with those which their 
.men have learned to entertain. “ Wo do not want,” says fill-. 
Rabindra Mohan Dutta,® ” that women in India should continue 
to labour under the darkness of ignorance and superstition, or 
cling unreasonably to fossilised remains of the past, out of which 
every semblance of life ha's vanished, and thus be always in cou- 

Supplement to the Indian Social Reformer, (Bomba 3 ', 1018), pit«o It). 
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tinual oonffiot and disagreement wth their educated husbandi, 
brothers or sons.” 

3. It is not, therofoi'c, as an isolated problem that wc bare to 
consider the education of women. It ha? the most profound influ- 
ence upon the whole texture of national life, "'and the whole move- 
ment of national thought ; and, until some working solution ia 
found for this problem, it must remain impossible to bring the educa- 
tion of memmto a sound and healthy condition. ^ , 

4. The importance of women’s education, both lor its 
own sake and because of its vital bearing upon the intellcotol 
development of the people, has long' been recognised by tk 
British Government and its agoflts.- As long ago a's 1849 31t. 
Drinlfwater .Bethune, a member of-the Executive Council of tlit 
Government' of India, founded the premier institution ofBeiigftl 
for the higher education of- women, which still bears ‘his name. > 
He devoted to its management an infinity of pains — I have b'ccu 
hca'o almost every morning since the school opened,” ho said, at a 
meeting of celebration. And the hope that Indian onthiisiasm ' 
would come to his support, as it had come 'to the support oblb 
introduction of western education for boys, seemed to be’justifled 
when in 1851 Eaja Hakshiua liaujau Mukhorji made a gift.dl a 
plot of land in Comwallis Square, on which the present building of 
Bethune College was erected. In the groat educational dospulcb 
of 1854 the Directors of the East India Comiiouy wrote that the 
imporlaube of female education in India could not bo ovor-rated, 
and that they had observed with xilcasurc the evidence then being ' 
afiorded of an increased desire on the part of many Indiaus to-gi\'e 
ft good education to their daughters. “ By this means,” they 
Tiout ou-~auticipating the far-seeing slotcuiout of Mr. Hatarajan, 
uith which wc opened this chaptci' — a far greater proportional 
impulse is imparted to tjic educational and moral tone of the iJcoplc 
than by the education 'of nioii.” 

5. But the advance which began thus promisingly was disap- 
poiuliiig; and in the despatch of 1850* the Secretory of State 
bud to deplore the small progress whieh had Lecn made in the 
education of Indian girls and women, ‘despite luissiotiury exertioirs,’. 
on which it has always largely depended. A comparison of the 
gross figures at wide iutervals of time seems, indeed, to show very 
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considerable jirogress. In 1854 tlicrc were 288 schools for girls 
Bengal, with 6,869 puinls, lu 1882^ there were over 1,000 schools 
■ with 41,349 pupils. In 1917* there were 9,520 schools, with 286,000 
pupils. These arc large' iifcroasos ; and significantly enough, in 
- recent years the increase has been most marked among the girls 
of the Muslini population.* But the number of girls under instruc- 
tion stfil bears a very sniall proportion to th.e total number of 
gii’ls of school-going'^ age. And, what is still more' remarkable, 
the education of girls is for the most part’ limited to jwimary schools 
and the elementary classes of secondary schools. Over 98'3 per 
cent, of the girls in Bengal schools in 1917 were in the primary .slage; 
and (leaving aside the European and Anglo-Indian community) 
there were, out of a total female population of over 22,000,000, only 
^ 491 girlsjn what is known as the ‘ high stage,’ i.c., the four lop 
classes bf the ordinary high school. From these alone, of couisc, 

' bould come the recruits for university training. It is not autprisim* 

^ . that^the total number of students in women's colleges of universitv 
rank was, in the same j'car, only 144.® 


0. ^Vhat' these figures mean is that, as the losult of sixty years' 
work smeo Drinkwater Bcthmic opened his school, wliilc (he number 
0 gir _s who receive a tincture of clcmcntaiy cducatioji (commonly 
of the most mechamcal and perfunctory kind) has very snb.st;m(iallv 
mcieased, the number of girls who achieve any considmblo prom ei 
or advance far enough to be able to symimtbise with or undcrsl-,i«i 
tta Wt „Bd Ihougto Ol 11* tote,!* „„a S 

mlmksimal. And whal is yet iiion, striking is llml. siid, nn.!ro ■ 
as has been made in the po&t-clemcalary triiumu of ..hi ^ ’ 

iA»lly too to Govomsont oi- to tte ,*sioZ “ of, ' ! 
liglsctois 1, Soogol for M,r,T “ • 

i ■ * kuliiui Edutalioii Coniiniiiion’s Netjort nnm r,,,, ' 

of the r.0i)alaii„r “ cbiMru, /„„„ 

In lift next year it rose to J7U 
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of girls’ education ilicro is no pivrallcl at all to that exiraordmaty 
activity of private oulorpriso which has cstahlishcd hundreds of 
high schools for boys. And in this lospcet Bengal, which prides 
itself upon being educationally the most advanced of the Indian 
provinces, falls far behind Bombay : in the city .of Bombay alono 
there are ten private high schools for girls."i^ij|jyw, in short, 
making no serious effort to provide good ^'^^‘'1111111^^^ > ' 

but for the efforts of Government and of tho'mBslonarioh^thcre' 
would be practically no provision for their needs. 

II , — The ohslaclcs in the 'icay oj wonim^s education. 

7. The explanation of this backwardness, ui a population other- 
wise so eager to dcvciopc and to use facilities for education, is to 
be found in the social conditions of tho country, and in the restric- 
tions by which the life and acfdvitics of women arc still suiroundcd. 

8. In tho first place, girls in Bengal, as throughout India, 

many very young. The custom of early marriage, as Miss 
Eleanor McDougall points out,* — ^ 

“ diEcoiiiagcs a lather Iroui spending money which might be used as & 
dowry on his -daughter’s education, removes promising girls &om school just 
at the ago when their independent mental life is beginning, cuts oil tho supply 
of women teachers at the root, [and] prevents the growth of a sense oi 
vocation and professional onthusiosm in young women teachers.” 

The age of marriage is, indeed, slowly rising, especially in tho 
more educated circles of respectable Iliudu society, and in this 
lies one of tho best hopes of futuro progress ; but, except among 
the members of the Brahmo-Samaj and tho Christian community, 
it is still too low to make it possible that a girl should have had 
a good education before she marries. One of the forces already 
at work, and likely to become more potent, in the removal of this 
disability is ■ the growing piofcronce of young men for educated 
wivos,-whom they are often ^villing to accept Avith a smaller dowry-' 
But tho change is slow- 

0. In the second place, all orthodox Bengali women of the higher 
classes, whether Hindu or Muslim, pass at an early age behind the 
• purdah, and spend the rest of their lives in the complete seclusion of 
their homes, and under the control of tho eldest Avoman of the house- 
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liold. This seolusioD is more strict among the Musalmans than 
among the IlinduB. But it is more strict among the Hin dna of 
Bengal than among the Bindns of some other provinceSj notably 
Bombay, where purdah scarcely exists. A few westernised w^men 
have cmaiicijgated themselves. But they are to be found almost 
exclusively^ and they are regarded by most of their 

country-wo5^|ffl||j|Ruationah'sed. If education is ’to reach the 
uomen of B6ngar, either it must penetrate the zatma, or the 
pw I must be rent. The former is a very difficult process, be-- 
cause, as a rule, only women can enter the zamm, and the mmen 
s cient y educated to be useful teachers are very few— too few 
even to stafi the existing schools adequately-aud they can com- 
maud coiTCspondmgly high salaries. On the other hand, any sudden 
lending of the would produce (if it were imaginabl) such ^ 

thc^ changes winch the western education of men has brought 
obstacle is to be found m the attitude of the 

sentiment is very commonly supported bv the 

who have passed thi-ou^h +],o iv i ^ “en, even by those 

They fear the upturning^of the old^order'S Tui' education, 

possible destruction of some beautiful finrl ®P®^ety, and the 

chaplcr.i ° ^ave referred in an earlier 

(as otdmanly understood) of woifn il educatio , 

' Chapter V, ~ ~~ 

“ Question 23.' 

Chapter XIH.para, 131 
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an attemiJt to combine Hindu traditions with ■western knowledtie 
in the education of mcii. • . ” 

“ AVomcn occupy a ijcculiar ijosilion in fclic domMlic and soeinl life oi tic 
Hindus,” lie writes, “ and tbe traditions of the family arc kept up mably ty 
thcin. It is strictly enjoined in tlicycligions books-6f llic llindas that females 
should not bo allowed lo-como under any influence ouisidc that of the familv. 

For this reason, no s5'stcm of school and college education can bo made to amt 

their requirements Women get suffieiont moral and practical trainiuj 

in the household, and that is far more important than the type of.edocation 
our schools can give.” ' • " 

12. Western education for women is^ tllerefore distrusted by 
many, because it is felt to bave an unsettling inlluericc, which may 
be even more dangerous in the case of women than of men. ■ 

' It is not wise,” writes Mr. Haridas Goswamy,^ “ to implant in girhi by 
mea^ of education, tastes which they would not have an opportunity to • 
gratify in their aftor-life, and thus sow the seeds of future discoiiteifi and 

discord This indiscriminate imparting of high western education to out ■ 

^rls has had the unfortunate result of uusoxing our.cduoatod women, and ol 
dcnatioiialisiug them — a result bad enough in the ease of boj^, but infinitely' 
worse in the case of the future mothers.” ~ '■ 

.13. This distrust of the effects of western education upoiigiih 
is intensified by a dislike of some of the more "recent aspects ol the 
emancipation of women in the West : some among our correspou* 
dents fear that the schools might lead to a reproduction oi -these ^ 
fea'tures in India. Thus Mr. Rabindra Mohan Diitta,^ whom we 
have already quoted on the dangers of undue conservatism, writes 
as follows : — 

. want .......that women in India should be steadily 

^gliciscd, importing into our peaceful homes the evib of snnragelisin, ot 
o spirit of revolutionary and rationalistic iconoolosm, condeuining all otir 
ancient institutions that arc the outcome of a loim past, and are pait of our 
flesh and blood, as it .were.” • 

In the same vein. Dr. S. K. Sen places " the undesirable exam- 
ples set by their senior sisters ” "and “ the question of women’s 
suffrage ” among the obstacles which cheek the progress of women’s 
education. • 

14. These oofrespondcuts do hot seem 'to realise that the demand 
of women, for political rights in western countries' is not due to 
uhough it has been facilitated by, the improved education of women : 
there have boon periods in ■western history when ■wo'hien, in impor- 
tant circles of society, were just as well educated as men, without 
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any .=110.11 To.siilts. The modern womenS? movement in all western 
cnnntrics, whicli has gone far in Britain only because Britain is 
polilioally fnr(.her .idvanccd than most other countries, is the 
inevitable con.ccqncnce of the political ideas which have been 
ad'»])tcrl in western lands during the last Jvundred 5'-ears. Sooner 
or later, in every country which adopts these ideas, th® question of 
the po.sition and rights ,of Avomen nuLst inevitably be raised ; for 
in every land which has accepted them, these ideas have brought 
.about .a gradual, and .sometimes a sudden and violent, social trans- 
formation. - . ' • 


15 . It is not, therefore, by merely denying an efficient education 
to Women that groat social changes can be averted. ■ They may be 
delayed by such mean.s, though perhaps only at the cost of a widen- 
ing gulf between the thoughts and aims of men and yeomen But 
.=oc,ni ehange.s which must ultimately be of a far-reaching charac- 
ter, could only be prevented by shutting the door (if tl^t were 
p ssilde) against the political theories and methods of the We.st. 

ho process of change must bo painful. It cannot be made in one 
siihcro of ifo, the political, without ultimately affecting all the 
■o«t ; and if it is to be carried out without giviL 
tragic of domestic undorstandiugs. it can onlv^be W • • f 
women that degi’co of education which will enable them^’ 

rtl, ™c„. I.i> to ,dS ,7 T 

of Indmn life tb tl.o nooi, rf J 

‘I'b West ,vhioh iC «< 

provoking cause of a ratUcal tpaa.fi. ndopted, been the 

M-holc social order. Yet they lone to in the 

advancing change wlien if ^ S to be able to say to the^tide of 

- ^urtl ?£ t'^Tis and 

The only solution mu.st ha a-moIuTl'^f f^fensiblc attitude, 
synl basis, not in women’s edimnfm 1 **®”^P* *0 achieve a real 
traditions of the ^Ve<,t\ Jd T the ideas and ’ 

v»e.sc and the ancient and rooted ideas and 
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traditions of India. But this reconciliation of eastern and western 
ideas cannot bo limited to a single sphere. 

17. The apprehension of a disturbance of the social order i{ 
western education is , expended to girls is reinforced by anoliei 
consideration. Financial pressure upon the middle classes of Bengal 
is in these days very severe. 'The boys have to be cliucated; that 
is a social necessity. But in the case of girls the social necesaty 
is that they should be married, and a suitable bridegroom'can only 
bo obtained by the paynient, of a substantial dowry. To ^end 
money on the education of girls may mean, on the one band, the 
stinting of their own dowries, and, on the other, the stinting 
of their brothers’ equipment for life. It is probably a very wide- 
spread feeling which fhids expression in an answer by Eai Had 
Nath Ghosh, Bahadur'; — 

“ People naturally prefer to educate their boys, well knowing that in 
future they will make them happy and comfortable in their old dge, and 
glorify their family, w’hilst the girls after marriage will bo at tho .mercy oi 
others,” ' ' . . , 

18. In short, for a variety of reasond>>.somo good and some less 
good, but mostly of a land which must arouse sympathy, bccsuBC ’ 
they spring from a real mental conflict, from a genuine aitacbment 
to an old and fine tradition, and a sincere and not unfoimded 
apprehension of the results of sudden change, public • opinion i? 
Bengal, while wholeheartedly in favour of the education of boysi 
is generally distrustful of the education of 'girls. There has probably 
never been a fuller or more many-sided expression of educated 
Bengali opinion than is contained in the answers to our question- 
naire : and. a survey of the answers to Question 23 should Office 
to show that, however great the enthusiasm of the educated ..ihen 
of Bengal for a rapid expansion and improvement of facilities for 
men’s education, there are but few of them who show groat zeal for 
a similar development in women’s education. 

19. Even if the social difficulties which wc have described could 
be overcome, and even if public opinion in Bengal could be converted 

' to a belief in the value of a _great e:q)ansion of facilities for women’s 
education, -there is a further obstacle;— itself a product of the rest 
— which must make progress extremely slow and toilsome. This 


> Question S3. 
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is tlie 'extreme difficulty of obtaining an adequate supply of women 
teachers, upon whom, especially under such conditions as we have 
described, tbe education of all but tbe few westernised women must 
be wbblly dependent. When there are less than .. 600 girls 
who even reach the top classes of the high school, and less 
than fifty who even attain to- the intermediate stage in a year, 
what prospect can there be of supplying teachers for 22,000,000 ? 
In 1918 there were only 166 women in all the training institutions 
for women teachers, at every grade, and 92 of these were Indian 
Christians. 

“ It is notoriouslj’ difficult,” notes the nntLor of the Quinquennial Bevlow 
of Education in Eastern Bengal and Assam for 1906-07 to 1911-12, “ to induce 
Indian women of good position, other than Clirislians and Brahmos, to undergo 
training for the tcaching\j»rofession; and even of those vho arc trained and - 
pronounced fit for cmijlo}Tncnt, the majority refuse to go to places whore they 
arc wanted. Moreover, owing to popular prejudices, single women are, as a 
general rule, unable to manage schools snccessfulb', wliile married women are 
seldom allowed to tahe part in educational work.” 

20. Not is it surprising that those difficulties should be felt, 
for the lot of the women-teacher in Bengal is made extraordinarily 
hard by the prejudices which environ her. 

“ PecuL’ar difficulties and dangers surround the young women who in 
loneliness set out to teach in a raufassal school,” writes one who has studied 
the problem with the closest altcntion and the deepest sjunpathy. " Such 
women, however innocent and careful, arc the victims of the vilest intrigues 
and accusations. The fact has to he faced that until Bengali men generally 
learn the rudiments of respect and chivalry towards women who are not living 
in zamms, anything like a service of women teachers will be impossible.” 

We have ^een assured that unless the women teachers in the 
mufassal are provided with protected residences, and enabled fo 
have elderly and near relations living with them,^ “ it is more fhan 
useless, it is almost cruel, to encourage women to become teachers.” 

21. The lack of women teachers seems, therefore, to be all but 
insuperable except as the result of a great social change. Some 
two years ago the Government of India consulted local Governments 
on the education of girls. All the local Govbmmeiits agreed that 
until more women teachers were available, real progress was out 
of the question. But all wore compelled to recognise^that the 

Chntterjcc notes (QueaUoii 23) timt " imiiinrrj«t women of t)ir 
\ i**”"*" 'ompniiion oi‘ atteminnt, or n jiin/o 

rea ttp, ivo them vlion ■«iorhing mtay from home, which is not the case with 
Bing c mo 0 tcochcTB ; and on this ground fiq iiigrs that women tcaehcra shoiihl he jiaiiJ 
at 0 higher rote than men. 
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difficiiJtios of obtaining them, gceafed by the Indian social system, 
wore extremely great. One .source of supply, indeedrscems to bo 
ofTerod by one of the distinctive features of the Hindu social system 
itself. Since Hindu girls fnariy very young, large numbcis ol tbem 
arc left as girl-widows. Their rc-inairingc is nractically prbliibitKl; 
from the date of the death of their boy^iusbands, they rehni 
to their homes there to renaain until they die, able to look 
forward to nothing but a long life of, doniestic^.servioe imder tie 
control of the elder women of the joint family. Tor thein tie 
work of teaching might seem to offer a useful occupation, viici 
would give some satisfaction to their baffled maternal instinct, u 
well as an escape from the position of humiliation to which they 
are sentenced for life. In Bombay much has been done to tain 
young widows for this land of work ; something also has been dote 
in Bengal, as wo shall see. But the Hindus, and the Bengalis niote' 
than most, are extremely jealous of the honour of their' nidoffcd 
daughter's, and exceedingly suspicious of anything which takes them- 
away from, the immediate supervision of the elder women of the"’ 
house. “As things are now,” says the- -sympathetic ohserrer 
whom wo have already quoted, “ it is seldom fair to ask a Hindu 
widow to work in a school, csirepially if the school is not quite eVo 
to her home.” 

22. If the diffioulties arc great in the case of tho Hindus, they 
arc yet greater in the case of the Musalmans,^ udth whom fiirialt 
is not, as with the Hindus, merely a social usage not observed in 
all districts, but is regarded by many as a religious injimction. 
Muslim girls of any social position are almdst invariably secluded 
very early, whether married or not. We have already noted the 
great increase in the number of Muslim girlsTindergoing instruc- 
tion which has taken place during the last few years. But these 
are almost all in primary schools, and in a large proportion of cases 
their instruction is confined to the chanting of the Quran in Arabic 
without any attempt to understand it. Apart from- the education 
given in the village primary schools to girls of the lower social 
classes/ it appears that the education of Muslim girls, secluded as 
they arc, has “ practically come to a dead stop, owing to the lack of 
Muslim women teachers ” who can be admitted within the purdah. 


• * Some fnrtfaor informntion about the odiiration of MuRlim girln Trill bp found in 

Chapter VI, paras. 40>S4. 
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23. In face of all these obsM'cfb^ it is not surprising that the 
higher education of girls and women in Bengal is on a very modest 
scale; and the smallficss of the results which we shall have to 
describe in the following sections is the inevitable result of tho 
social conditions existilig in Bengal. These social conditions are 
changing ; but as yet they are changing very slowly.- Tho funda- 
mental problem of women’s education in Bengalis to discover how 
that enlightemnent of women which is necessary for tho well-being 
of a swiftly changing society can be brought about without any 
sudden and disastrous dislocation-df tho social structure. 


-- 

‘i/ . in. —Secondary education for girls. 

^ 24. . The provision of elementary education for girls lios beyond 
our purview, and this exonerates us from considering tho needs and ' 
treatment of more than 99 percent, of tho girls under instruction. 
...,We are ooncemed only rnth secondary training, and with that only 
as a preparation for university courses. 

25 . A certain number of little girls (320 in 1910-]?) attend boys’ 
secondary schools. But thoy are only to be foimd in the most 
jumor classes, undergoing elementary instruction, and therefore 

flw prejudice among Bengali parents 

agamst sending their girls to mixed schools is jivetwhelmingly 
strong, even among the ravyats of tho villages. There is nractipall^ 

.0 possibUily rf along tt.” lino, „f Vo 

and no solution of the proHcm is to bo found in tbis diroction. ' 

20 . FormauyyoatspastQovemmentbuTCBudonvoutodlo Im, 

Musalmans. In 1917 Hip™ m ° • -ht ’ eiuong 

flovoMort maddMon to wlot ™ providod W if™- 
•Senoios ; and tboie ™ 598 b ij.-iV o K f WlT 

'-it' go!r 


von. a 


Dacca. Chittagong a.d Rojghahi divirions. 
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great boon to jmrdaJi women, JPKndU -and Muslim alike, aadishigiily 
appreciated by them. ^ 

27. But, apart from its small scale, jt is encompassed \dlli 

difficulties. The greatest of these is, oi course, the difdcdty ot 
finding teachers. " The wom^ now employed, irith the exception 
of one or two, have the most nieagre education,” says Miss Bosc,tlie 
Chief Inspeoliess for Western Bengal ;® and Miss Irons,® the Cbid 
Inspectress for Eastern Bengal, adds that they, require careful 
supervision and frequent inspection. . The second ^eat di&. 
culty of zanana teaching is that it is (if of good quality) 
necessarily esrpensive. This is especially the ...case “jmong 
the Musalihans, who require individual teaching. The di&jjilty 
of cost ’seems to be disregarded in the memorial submitted to w 
by the Musalmans of Bexhampur,^ in which they uige, in'geu&al 
terms, “ that -lady teachers be appointed to teach^Muhauunadaa 
girls under the house-to-house visitation system.” .But in any 
case, work of this kind, though the pupils are married women, coitvr' 
monly of secondary-school age .or older, cannot in 'any true . sense 
be called secondary education. It certainly does not lead . to Jiiglwt 
education, though Mr. Provasih Chunder Mitter® suggests that the 
University .. ought to ‘ prescribe standardised examinations * lot 
these classes.' We cannot but feel that this would he to cany the 
mania for examinations to strange lengths. ^ 

28. Jt is, then, only in the high schools specifically organised 
for girls that we must look for any preparation for higher education. 
These, as we have already seen, number fourteen. They contain 
ju§l under 2,000 girls. But of these less than one-fourth were, in 
1917, included in the four ‘ high ’ classes of the high-school course, 
which normally cover the years from 12^14 to 1C — 18. There 
were also 214 .Indian girls attending schools primarily designed 
for Euiop.eans and. Anglo-Indians perhaps one-fourth of' these 


^ See tiro report of Miss Bo9c, Chief Iitepocirrta of Wcslem Bengal, printed in tlie Fifth 
Quinqiiciihinl Ituvicu' nf tlio ProgiciH of Ediic.ition in Bengni, parn. SIS. 

" Fifth Qainquonnfal BoTiorv' of the frogross of Kduoation in Bengal, para. CIS, 

» lb!d~ ’ . . . 

* General Memornnda.'pngo 208, 

® Qiieation SS, 

• Sec Ifr. lromcir» Afcniorandiim on European Scfioo^, para, S, printed ft) -t}) 

Volumo of ,tpponc1iccs to this report ... 
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were in tlie ‘ higK’ stage. Sucli is -tho miserable total ol T3cngali 
grirla ■w’b.o are receiving anything like'a systematic education. 

29. Broadly speaking, there are-, two types of high-schools 
for girls. The first includes all those high .schools to which the 
Hindu hhadraloJs (including the members of the Brahmo Samaj) 
send their daughters. Of this group the Bethuno School, Calcutta} 
the Diocesan Collegiate School, Calcutta, the Loreto School, 
Calcutta, the Brahmo Girls’ School, Calcutta, and the Eden High 
School, Dacca, are the best examples. The gretit majority of the 
pupils' even in these schools leave before they reach the ‘ high ’ 
stage-; but -.it is from these schools mainly that the university 
colleg^es draw their students. 

■ 30. 'To the second type belong most of the missidn'high schools. 
They are essentially central institutions for the educational work 
of the missions, and they teach mainly the daughters of their Chris- 
faan converts. These come commonly from villages, and the great 
majority of them belong to the lowest grades of society. Wljen 
they grow up, they will have to go out into a hostile world and there 
BUjiport themselves. Education is therefore a vital necessity for 
them ; but there are but few of them who could xirofit by a univer- 
sity course, and many of them are incapable of taking full advan- 
tage of a high school cdurse. Ypt from among them come a very 
large proportion of those who undergo training as' teachers : 
this training being chiefly provided by the mission aiie-k. • Without 
them, iadeed, the iDroblem of the supply of teachers for gbls would 
be insoluble. . • . 

•31. The outstanding feature of the high schools for girls, of both 
iypes, is that they are organised on the same plan as the boys’ schools, 
'-and, like them, are dominated by the matriculation examina- 
-tion. In the case of the schools of the sKjSond type described above, 

, it has been realised that the matriculation courses are imshitable, 
especially as few, if any, of those who follow these courses will ever 
enter upon a university course even if they pass the examination. 
To meet this difficulty it was recently arranged) in the case of tliree 
imssion schools, that they should concentrate all their matricula- 
tion pupils in one centre, and provide for the rest of their piipils a 
course more in accordance with their needs ; a similar arrange- 

o2 
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ment, attempted by two other schools, b'rolce. down. But the 
experiment does not seem to^ have been successful. - 

" TLo people of Bengal,” says Miss Bose,* in tevien’ing the situation, “sesm 
to appreciate tLo niatrioulntion certificate more than any useful, practical 
course of studies, and the girls set their liearts on passing the matriculation 
and do not yet realise the usefulness of the other standhid of vroik. They 
are dissatisfied with the now ideas, and the authorities of the schools complab 
that they are’ fast losing their pupils.” 

32. It appears, therefore, that this tender plant of women’s 
education in Bengal has to struggle against yet another difficulty ; 
like the education of boys, it tends to be dominated by an examina- 
tion standard, and by an examination standard that is not deter- 
mined .in any degree by the needs V)f tbe girl-pupils. Yet it is 
natural that tbe girls should wish to have their work attested in the 
only way recognised by the public ; natural also perhaps, that 
their parents should expect them, if they break tbrougb conventnon 

BO far as -to aim at a good education, to prove tbemselve? in the 

only recognised way. Some of those among our correspondrats 
who are most anxious to see an expansion of girls’ education, 
appear^ to dehne their ambitions almost wholly in terms of the 
matriculation, and to desire only that as many girls as possible 
should be enabled to pass this examination ; for that is 
what education means to most people in Bengal. Thus Mr. 
Umes Chandra Haidar** urges that the age of admission to matri- 
culation should be lowered by a special privilege for ‘pitrdahnashn 
women, in order that they may pass this examination before marry- 
ing at the age of 14-16. This privilege is not to^be extended to 
Brahmos or Christian girls, because they do not marry so young- 

33. If the influence of the matriculation fetish is marked in 
the case of the humbler fype of girls’ secondary schools, in the, 
other schools. its domination is even more complete. The tragic 
absurdity of this situation will be appreciated if it is remembered 
that tbe examination is designed to test the fitness of students, and 
. nrimarily of boys, -to attend university classes. Even in the most 
progressive girls’ schools only a small percentage of the pupils can 
stay long enough at school to reach the matriculation stage,- and 
only a small proportion of those who pass the examination proceed 


'Fifth Quinquennial JtoTiew ef the Progress of Bduoafio^in Bengal, para. 473 . 
* Question 23. 
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to college. That is to say, the character of the education given to 
the few givla who go to high schools is dictated by an examination 
which ignores their peculiar needs and the kind of life most of them 
will lead, and omits some of what ought to be the essential elements 
in their short and precious period of training ; an ’^examination 
which they will probably never attempt, and which, if they were to 
pass it, would only admit them to courses that they have no prospect' 
of foUowihg. 

“ I regard the matricuiation course as unsuitable for girls, ” S6.y6 
Mr. H. Sharp.i « respects it is diCSculb for tliem, in others 
it is defective. I am not in favour of a mainl}' ‘ domestic ’ courSo for girls* 
schools, though special institutions might usefully be opened in such 
subjects. But I should bo in favour of giving a mojo womanly tendency to 
the course.” 


. 34.- We dq not wonder at Mr. Sharp’s judgment. We wonder 
only that it is not more widely expressed by our correspondents. 
But we heard a more hopeful view from Sister Mary Victoria, for the 
influence of whose character and work at the Diocesan School and 
College we conceived, when we visited thesd institutions, the warmest 
adnuratioE.' She speaks with intimate knowledge of the attitude 
of the best circles of Hindu'society in Calcutta ; and she assured 
us, in her oral evidence,^ thalithc number of girls in the Diocesan 
Collegiate School whose parents wanted them to have a liberal 
education, and did not care about examinations, is rapidly 
increasing ; and that, so far as girls are concerned, “ the examination 
ideal IS dying out among the most Cultured Bengalis.” "But she 
spkem toms of unsparing condemnation of the present state of 
the girls’ high schools. 

which has a haSl eSS L Z ■ ot the matriculation, 

witf’ ® consensus among tlioso of onr 

^^_S_«se^uitablo for girls, does not fit those who follow 


’ 9“®shbti *23. 

Printed at 4b ond o£ answBrs to'QuesUon 23. 
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ii) for ilic ivork Avliich tlioy ■will to expected to do wien they pass 
to college classes. We need nob labolii’ bhis point, since ithaa been 
already dealt within ihore goiiel’al terms in an earlier chaptet.i 
But it is at least signiiicant that none of the condemnations oi 
the existing system ,to which wo Have earlier referred arc moie , 
definite, more precise or more’ conclusive than those of Sister Maty 
Victoria of the Diocesan College, Sliss Jaiiau of the Bethune Collega 
and hliss Sorahji of the Eden High School, Dacca.®"* Sister Maty 
Victoria has elsewhere® gone so far as to say that itwaSiiaposable 
to lecture to the students of the college, and that it would continue 
to be so until the work at school was made more thorough, so that 
students when they'' come to college- might bo able to' read and 
undorstaiicl books, might be inspired- with a ’ higher- tmneoptienei 
what student life shoidd be, and might have some understanding of 
what private .study is, and some capacity for concentrating thtii 
attention on the work they had in hand. 

30. Secondary education for girls thus laboms under exceptional 
difficulties in Bengal ; it is suiTormded by prejudices ;.it is dbtorfed, 
even more unnaturally than the education of boys, by idisinalign 
influence of the examination fetish ; it provides, as* yet, a very 
insufficient foundation upon which to raise the suporstruoture oi a 
system of higher and professional education. -Yet it would boun- 
just to leave this theme udthout recording our admiration for the 
devoted work which is being done, in face of all these’ difficulties, 
by a number of able and solf-sacilflcing women. In the few good 
girls’ Bchoolsrthere iff to hefoimd in the teaching a combination of _ 
devotion and ability such .as is rarely found elsewhere. ' 

IV. — The arts coUeg^ for wotnen. 

, 37. There are three ' arts colleges ’ -for women in Bengal; all 

situated in Calcutta : the Bethune College, which rests upon the 
foundations laid "by DrinkAvator Bethune in 18i9, and is a Govern- 
ment iustitution, ■with a staff of teachers in the educational services ; 
the Jfiocesan College, an Anglican missionary institu-tioh, conducted " 
by the Clewer Sisterhood ; and Loreto House, a Homan Catholic 
missionary institution conducted by the Loreto Sisterhood. - The ! 

^ Chapter IX. 

* See their anairers to Quoation 8. . . ^ 

* Fifth Quinquennial Heriew of the Progress of Education in JSei^al, para, iQi 
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fiist two are affiliated up to,.tlie B-i. etandaid, the third only up 

to the intermediate standard. • t. 

38. Numerically these three oftUeges are the, smallest m x)cng , 
TOth the exception of the second-grade college at Hetampm-, winch 
had in 1317-18 nine students lewer than the Betbunc Oolle^^ ou 
more than the Diocesan and Loreto Colleges. '-Bethune College 
had, in 1917-18, 89 students, of whoia.61 were in the intermediate 
stage; the Diocesan CdUege 68 ntudents, of whom 43 were m the 
intermediate stage ; ^Loreto House 22 students, all in the inter* 
mediate stage. Thus of the total number of 179 women 
universi^vctudents in- Bengal, no less than 126 were in the 
intermediate icir higher secondary, stage. Only 53 w<®cn in all 
•Bengal were -doing 'true university work. 

3^. -Xhe source of origin of these students is worth analysing, as 
an evidence of the distribution of a desire for womb’s education 5 
andthefiguressuppliedtoushy the colleges^ give us the necessary 
materials; Of the total of 179 students, 61, or just over one-third, 
come fiiom the city of Calcutta and 24-Barganas, 40 come from 
Eastern, •'v Bengali-eighteen of these from Dacca — ^2,4 from 
Wehtern Bengal,® and 6 from Northern Bengal.* Seventeen of the 
twenty-six districts of Bengal are represented. But no loss 
than 62 students, or not far short of one-third of the total, como 
from other proviuoes — eighteen each from Assam and Bihar. 

40. One broad distinction between the three colleges is that 
while Bethune College has only eight Calcutta students on its rolls, 
• and draws students from every part of Bengal, the two missionary 
, colleges .devote themselves largely to Calcutta, nearly half of the 
students at the Diocesan College, and aU those at Loreto House, 
coming from Calcutta homes. Another distinction is that Bethune 
College is mainly staffed by men (all Bengalis) ; of its staff of ten 
seven are men, the other being an English lady principal and two 
Bengali lady lecturers. The two missionary colleges, on the other 
hand, are mainly staffed by women. The Diocesan College. Las six 
women graduates of British universities and two Beugafi/women 
graduates ; Loreto House has three members ofthe teaching:' shter- 


^ Statement HI, Voltimo XUI. 

’ Dacca and Ciuttn^oi^ dimions. 
* Presidenojr and Surda-m diV/s/ons. 
' ‘•Kajsbidd division. 



' 'fkis Sduoahon of aiRis amd women, [ohm. ta . 
hood and two laywomen, all graduates. In this legaid it is hubs, 

fost that the juissionary colleges haveagreat advantage over Betkme 

Collogo, especially in view oi the staong Indian piejuthce againsl 
the free contact of men %vith women. 

" No colle"o in England,” saj'B Miss Janan,^ Principal olBetlnmeColleje, 

” would liavc^Buch a preponderance of men on its.stafi ; and here m India fh 
conditions oven more clearly indicate the necessity of .women on the sUd, 
if there is to bo any of that Jiitincouiso between staff and students rrhichh 
an essential feature of college life, and winch nothing can replace.” 

41. In spite of the peculiar and difficult position of women’s 
education, these three colleges are subjected to the orffinaiy luli^ 
oi affiliation. There must be a distinct teacher for each subject 
in which affilia tion is granted and in which, therefore, students may 
present themselves as candidates for examination. This' liiean! 
that, in praefioO) each college must be self-contained ; and sinca it is 
out of the question to maintain a large staff for such small numbeis of 
students, the consequence is that the range of subjects which may 
be coveted' is seriously restricted. It might be possible lor tliree 
colleges, situated as these are in the same town, td co-operate 


should be held in view if any new colleges are founded. But 
at present no serious attempt at organised co-operation 
made ; and in the result three institutions duplicate the work d 
teaching in the chief subjects, when they might, by combine' 
tion, offer far ^eater advantages to their pupils. 

42. There iSj however, a way of getting round these restriotioiia 
Upon the range of subjects of study. With the aim of facilitating 
higher education among women, the University has given permission 
to women to present themselves in any subject of the intermediate 
examination (except in those science subjects in which laboratory 
instruction is required) without presenting certificates of having 
attended recognised courses of study. Originally intended to meet 
the needs of bond ‘fide private students — ^that is, of girls or women 
who may be in $ position to study at home, but cannot join a college 
-—this provision has been used as a means of enabling college students 
to present themselves for examination in subjects in which their 

* Flitb Qa!n^neoai<^ Benew of the Frostesa of Kduoatlon In Bengal, para. 445 , 


in the provision of larger and more varied facilities, m spvt® 
of •feh.o vfhisik -ttio aoowA feasbom oi liong'a.l vapoER-ujoB-fk 

movement of women about the streets of a city : and this possibilikj 
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college is not empowered to ■ provide teaching. They sect 
, forward as ‘private’ students ; and hence the statistics of the number 
of private women students are apt to he misleading. 

43. Of the curricula of studies pursued in these colleges wo 
.need say little, for they .are identical rvith those of the men, and 
open to the same criticisms.- In one respect, however, the women’s 
colleges have greatly the advantage. Thanhs to the small size 
of their classes, an intimacy of, personal relationship and a real 
tutorial gtddance are possible, especially when the teacher is a 
woman ; the whole body of women students in Bengal, at all stages, 
are scarcely more numerous than a single intermediate class for 
men in one of the big mass colleges. The small scale of women’s - 
education has at least this compensating advan'tagc. 

44. As to whether it is desirable that women students should, 
especially in the conditions existing in Bengal, pursue courses of 
study' identical with those for men, there is room for considerable 
variety of opiruou. We agree with the Association of Univertity 
Women in Indian that " it is not desirable that a lower standard 
sUomdbe required of women than of men in any department of 
study ; at^ this view is shared by a large number of our corres- 
pondents. But 'when they go on to assert that ‘"'in regard to profes- 
Mons equaUy open tcr,inen and women .... the standard of work a?id 

tie stadari of woik,,TO oamot but feel that it migU TeO L 

omionlum fa wouieu a»‘''s”e« 
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Jolmsion^ goes solar as to recommend the establisbnent J a ' 
special degree coui’se, extending., over" four years, in ‘domesfe 
science and the home arts,* . jmf •she works out the soheme oi tla 
course in considerable 'detail. Oft.t)ie other hand, Miss Elcanoi 
McDougall^ urges that — 

“ domestic training should not bo given at thdr University. I£ tho pascal 
simpalicity of Indian domestic life is to bo preserved, there is no value in elabo- 
rate instruction in the preparation of food, laundry-work, drcss-mnloDg, etc. 
Simple lessons in hygiene, sick-nursing tfnd the care of children are cscewlin^j 
valimblo ; but these should be given at schooL The great need of ludiamromcn 
is^ to acquire' habits of systematic, clear and persevering thou^t, aad 
to gain a ^eator acquaintance with the facts of history and sdmeo, Tbc 
present university courses arc fairly well adapted for these purpgs^, aal 
no material change in them on behalf of women should he attempted for auotkt 
ton years at' least.”' ' ' " ^ ■ 

46 . Blit th& prevailing opinion of those of our correspondents , 
who have touched upon this subject, so far. as it can be infeitcd 
from their rather vague auSwois, does not go b,o fat as wtherthe 
view of Mrs. Johnston on the one hand, or that of Miss MoDougall 
on the other. Few are yet ready to contemplate a- spcrialised 
course in domestic subjects, such as has been carried into'eficet by 
the "Dniversity of London ; and perhaps the conditions of Infe 
life would, as 'Miss MoDougall has suggested, render such a conise 
not altogether desirable. On the other hand, very many mge that 
special alternatives -should be offered for women, for ISampb, 
that “ child psychology should be given as an oltotnative-to loffo 
or science at the ihtermediato stage,”® or that music should be 
admitted as itn optional subject. Sister Mary Victoria® has knoivn 
girls with .a real talent for music who gave it up when they' came 
to college, because there was no time for it. These''are points upon 
which, since we are all men, and most of us have no intimate 
acquaintance with the needs of women in Bengal, we have no right 
to pronounce an authoritative judgment. But it seems to us 
manifest that they are points which ought to be seriously considered 
by a body competent to deal •with them. On the face of .it, it 
would ay^pear that a problem so difficult as that of the highei- 
educatiSn of women cannot be solved merely by applying to them 
a system designed for men, and far from satisfactory even for them* 

V , . « ♦ 

^ Question 23. ^ 

> Ausvrar of Mr. Muraly Dbar Bonogco to Question 23. 
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47. There is one further feature of the three women’s colleges 

which ought not to pass without notice. All three are much more 
intimately connected with thesbliools from- which they have sprung 
than is tlio case with the -nicn’s'.colleges. They are housed in the 
same buildings, or groups of buildings, as the schpols, and are under 
the same direction. Inadvisable in the case of men’s colleges, 
this arrangement seems to us to be eminently desirable where 
such small numbers have to be dealt with as is the case in the 
women’s qoHeges ; especially ..as two-thirds even of the college 
students arc doing what is esacutialiy higher secondary school work, 
and there are only 53 students in the three colleges taken together 
who are attem25ting real university work. In so preliminary and 
cx 2 icnmcntal a stage as that through which women’s .'education is 
now jiassing, it is all to the good that the whole processt)f training 
shouldho treated as a unity. ‘ . ‘• 

48. In the two missionary colleges training classes for teachers 
are carried on alongside tiie ordinary degree work; and 
Mr. W. 0. .Wordsworth^ urges that this • should bo done in the 
Bethuuc College also. These classes are on a very small scale : in 
the Diocesan College, wliich prepares students for the degree 
in teaching of Calcutta University, as well as for the ‘ licence’, there 
wore, in 1918, only eight students in these classes, and at Loreto 
llouso which prepares for the licence alone, only two. The numbers 
arc regrettably smaU. But it is altogether a good thing that this 
work should be carried on in close association with degree work. 
It is, curiously enough, only in the women’s colleges that this very 
desirable combination is practised. It might weU be carried 
furthm ; if the degree courses themselves were made, in some of 
their forms, more directly preparatory for teaching work, -they 
would acquire a new significance and reality. 

49. One of the aspects of wom^s eduction which distresses 
some of our correspondents is its effect upon theJiealth and physique 
of the students, bliss Janau, Principal of the Bethune College ' 
^kes a.statemcnt2 on this point which gives ground for.porturba- 

- students of the Bethuno College,” she "f ' 

tno tact that every year of college life mates (icm 
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llwir opinion « girl studying for tlio mstricutalion is sttongst tkm a 
ony 8ui)scquent year at college. Prom tfhat I bavo so fat noticed, I tliiik 
tlicro is only too much truth in their cstiniotion of the physical strengtli d 
the girl uudcrgradunic. Such n state of things compates so tmfaTOiBUy 
with the healthy, happy, strong women undergraduates of mstcmhiiJs 
that sonio inimcdiato change is necessary." 

60 . Sister Mary Victoria supports this view. She attribute} 
this unhappy state of things to the overstrain which results hwu - 
examination pressure, and the attempt to cope with studies te 
wliich the students arc quite inadcquatclj' prepared. But she 
finds other reasons also.^ 

“ Studenta.nrc very dillicult to manage in the hostel They ^ not eat 

sufficient food In apitc of the new conditiorui of life, they insist, in cone 

eases, on taking oijly that food to which they have been acourtomed 
samna life. The conditions have altered, the diet must be altetcd. Itey 
dislike exorcise, and take it only under compulsion. They will Mt gornto 
tbe fresb air, if they can avoid doing .so. They will not take sumoient t® 
unless compelled. They will evade the rules, and work in the middle of tie 
night, if they can get the opportunity.” 

I 61 . The education of school and college under present coadi- 
tions is new to the women of India ; and they have not'jet 
adapted to the new conditions physical hahits which were lonasd 
in response to an entirely different environment. And tb® 
exammation maeliine of Bengal tells on them with yet wokb 
effects than on the hoys. 

“ The hustle of tho cxaminationB,” say the men-teaohers of 
College,® ” which is only a hard necessity in the case of our boys, is good 
neither for genuine colturo nor for physical health. The strain on beahh 
that it involves is recognised to be too much in tho case of many b(^s, and 
there can be no excuse for 'gratuitously exposing the future motherhood 
of the country to this wasting influence.” 

Dr. Bidhan Chandra Bay ® writes even more bitterly. 

" If the.^ccts of the examination system on boys be to produce men who 
may be good ^{.indifferent machines for earning money, though dwarfed 
in intellect wrecked in health, these are necessary evils. The girl, on the 
other hand, with her finer susceptibilities and more delicate constitution, 
comes diit very badly indeed. I would propose that no formal and rigid 
examination bo instituted lor them.” 


r SWh Quin^oenniid BbtIbw of the Progress of Education In Bengal, para. BiU 
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52 The result of the system, under existing conditions, is indeed 
unhappy. This is Sister Mary Victoria V description of the aYer- 

age woman student. •' . _ 

“ The average student is very weak. She needs good food, exercise, and 

otten remedial ^nasties. The chest is contracted, and tl^ spine oftencMved. 

She has never bS drilled. She has no desire for games. She cannot 
or walk freely. She comes to ua with an impaired appetite and with an inherit- 
ed dislike to eat anything hut rice, vegetables and sweets. 

It is not fair to attribute these re-sults wholly, ibo the malign 
influence of the system of education, or to the pressure of examina- 
tion. They are the product of the mode of life natural to the 
zanana; but they are intensified under the influence of an 
unhealthy educational system. 

53. Miss Janau suggests,® as remedies for these evils, “ wider 
opportunities for outdoor exercise, wider opportunities for intellect- 
ual intercourse with mature minds, and a syllabus and a method 
of examination which makes study a pleasure and an ever-inoteas- 
ing delight, as we find it in western lands.” The best of the colleges 
and schools have made efforts to meet the first, at any fate, of these 
requirements ; but most of the high schools have not even a ^"ay- 
ground. ,And more is needed than organised games. 

“ IVe want the authority of a recognised medical o£6cer,” saj's Sister Mary' 
Vicotria,® “ to compel the student to take those remedies which will help 
her to grow info a wwman. Especially, do we need the help of a physical 
exercise expert. The, conditions of India are trying; our space is limited; 
with difficulty we arrange for drilling. We must use the time we have to the 
very best advantage. AVe cannot afiord the time for incompetent teaching.” 

64. But alas ! even these reforms are rendered difficult by 
prejudice, if not in the colleges, whose students come from the more 
progressive families, at any rate in most of the schools.' ^The 
Inspectress for Eastern Bengal reported recently that it was very 
difficult to introduce physical training into the girls’ schools owing 
to ‘ the strong objections of the parents’. 

" The Hindu father,” says one observer, " is prone to complain that he 
does not want his daughter turned into a navlch girl. She hastto he married 
into one of a limited number of families ; and there is alwayf^ chance of 
one of the old ladies exclaiming, ' This girl has been taught to kick’ her legs 
about in public. Surely such a shameless one is not to be brought into our 
house r” 


* Fifth Qaiiiq.nennial Review of the Progress of EduoatSon in Bengal, para. 621. 
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It is, indeed, only among ihc orthodox that this kind ti[ 1 
objection is taken. But the orthodox arc the majority. 1 
55. Tile more closely we O-TnmiYc the. conditions imdei wM 
tlic higher cduration of women 'has to he carried on in Bengal, 
the greater appear the dilTicultics wliich surround it, the gtealet 
the courage demanded from the pioneers— for they arc still pioncets 
— ^Avlio venture upon it, If he grc.'ilcr the need for wise guidance and 
c-areful tliouglit, the grc.itcr the folly of easy generalisations and 
.sweeping p.anaocas- But there is none of the educational needs d 
Bengal more urgent t han a serious and systematic study of this vast 
and fundamental problem. 


.. ■ . V. — Professional training for temen. 

GO. Tliortf are two professions for which, in Bengal more than 
in other countries, highly trained women arc desperately needdt 
the teaching profession and the medical professions^ To- these jmght 
well be added tho profession of nursing, the most womaftlf or all 
occupations, for which recruits arc now obtained with thegreat^ 
dilBculty, practically from among the European and Anglodsdisa 
communities alone. Indian social usages forbid w'omen to leadsi 
those high and needed services, which only they can render, 
where than in their own homes ; or to obtain'thc training whioh 
would enable them to rondor these services efficiently, even in their 
own homes. 

67. Of the grave'noed for women teachers, and the extreme 
difficulty of obtaining' them, we have already* spoken. -TVomen 
teachers of two typos are required ; first, teachers capable of domg 
high school work, and of teaching through the medium of English ; 
secondly, teachers for the primary schools and the lower elates of 
secondary schools. Both need a liigh degree of trainitfg, but Bengal 
has to put up with what lier social system permits her to have. 

68. The only training at present^ provided for teachers of the 
first class is that* afforded by the training classes, already referred 
to, in the two missionaiy colleges in Calcutta. Taken together 
they have produced, during the last five years, an average of seven 
trained teachers per annum , In February 1 914 a scheme was drawn 
up for the establishment of a Government traming college for women 
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'in Calcutta j iV "was to include two departments, for the tWo 
' classes of teachers enumerated,ahpve. The scheme was held up by 
the war, but it has not beemab^ned. Itma,ybe perrassiblo 
to suggest that the creation of a new special mstitution, affording 

teacMng in the subjects of school-study.- which are also the subjects 

of university study, seems to be wasteful: the ..jrtilisation of the 
classes'organised for very small numbers ah.Bethme College would 
Surely be in every way advisable. But this subject will be more 
fully discussed in later chapters.^ 

'"59. Bor the training-'-of teachers of the second typo described 
above there exist two Government institutions, and seven aided 
missionary institutions. Taken together they contained, in 1917, 
123 students, of whom no less than 92 were Indian Christians, 29 
were Hindus (including Brahmos), one was a Musalman,‘'and one a 
Buddhist'. The very remarkable preponderance of-^ndian Chris- 
tians is due to two facts ; first that the missionary training institu- 


tions are designed primarily (though not exclusively) to serve the 
Christian' community, and to train teachers for the missionary 
schools ; • secondly, that the principles and social usages of the ’ 
Christian eommunity permit their women to render tliis land of 
service to their fellows. It would, in fact, be impossible to main- 
tain the girls’ schools of Bengal on even their j)rescnt modest 
footing, but for the teachers drawn from the Indian Christian 
community^ Of the teachers of this type now in training 86 
— ^mdre -^an two-thirds — are in the missionary institutions, the 
most, important of wliich are the United Missionary/- Training 
College at Ballygunj (Calcutta), and the Church of England Zanana 
Mission Traimng School at Krishnagar in Nadia— the district 
of Bengal whe^e Indian Christians are most numerous. 

, 60. Of the two Goveniment institutions, the most active is the 
training class attached to the Eden High School at Dacca, which 
has produced, during the last five years, an average of nine trained 
teachers per annum. But the equipment of these, as of the teachers 
trained in the missionary institutions, is very slight. The qualifi- 
cation for admission to the highest of the three departmefits into 
which the Dacca classes are divided is the matriculation certificate 
or attendance at the whole or a part of the high school course. The 
great majority of the women teachers in Bengal have not even haj 
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t»J. Tito ilitli* uJiy ni pTo^ikiiiu: v/nnuti VAclicii 

Jiitliort" Iffon (iitii.d iii’-uin'f.diio. A .'olicMt*' fnr f labUduESi 
tmiiiint' nla--" for .Mu'tifu wntnpti tP.uhcrt id (alrdtfn umlor plritllj 
/Kinfii/i ri»|ji1i(iiitti v.'rt. ri^-mtly ivorl.'i’tl out. -nml Mibmiltt'il t® 
<«ti\vrntin>Mf , but iho \v<ir dpl-iyt'kl it. Jbtt ;d'!n, Govctti- 
mo«t in tind tildiio will it»{ s-dllico. Tlit< Mif-lim I'rtMiinntiity wu‘i 
itM'lf (dphlp till' ])r<ilil(>m. atul aul in its XkilutFon. It i-t not ciw'Wp^' 
to jmv-f roiolntiniui to th<» fftorl. tiint (Jnvonimpdf ouglif to provide 
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help i.s forthemniM" in solvuigHlic at present inioluMi* problem 
of liniliug fill' loaclicr.’*. 

. (i 3 .,.Tlie f.o«<iml great jirofcs.sioii for whioh women re Ttiit.>t' ore 
ttcsirirately needeil if- Hie ineilienl jwofet.doti ; since only women 
doctors can render tlio i-crvicca needed in the imiifljifir.f, 3 Iow grave 
‘this need is may bo siifTiciently sliomi bj* n consideration of (Inj 
terrible fignrcs of infant mortality in Bengal. Since registration 
js in some districts notoriously inaooiirato and incomplete, and; is 
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aowliere%ll and precise, exact figures cannot be obtained. But, 
making allowance for tbis,-Di. Bentley. Sanitary 
^ngd. states- that “it. m&y safely be — 

260 peTthonsand, or one out of every four children om g • 
die during the first year of Hfe.” The correspon^ng figure for 
England and Wales in 1916 was 91 per thousand.- 
dying under one yehr of age ” Dr. Bcfitlcy continues, IBO to 176 
per thousand- succumb during the first month of life. .The .corre- 
sponding figure Jor -England and Wales in 191G was 3C'90 per 
thousand.” The causes of. this “'terrible infeht mortality arc 
numerous. But among them must certainly be counted the general 
ignorance,- in the-zawflwns, of the rules of hygiene and the care of 
babies, and thfe difiioifity of affording proper medical attention to 
the women of the mnana. The former cause might to some extent 
be met by educational means — ^if there were teachers. The latter 
can only be satisfactorily met by the training of women as doctors. 

64. We do not here propose to discuss the pro-vision of medical 
training, which is dealt with elsewhere.^ Bdt the extent to which it 
is utilised by women ought to be noted. In 1917 there wore only 
33 women studying in the Medical College and in the non-univcr.sit.y 
raecUcal SCI190I8 of the Presidency. This number is wholly inade- 
quate to meet the need. Of the 33, nineteen were Europeans or 
Anglo-Indians, eleven were Indian Christians, three wore Hindus 
(members 6t the Brahmo Samaj are returned as Hindus) and none 
were Musalmans. Eor the service of healing among women, even 
' mote than for the service of teaching, Bengal is thus dependent 
. upon the small Christian community. 


66. The difficulty of -obtaining women recruits for the medical 
profession among the Hindus and the Musalmans muist obviously 
be greater, than the difficulty of obtaining recruits for the teaching 
profession, especially if the training has to be obtained in mixed 
classes. Eor though there has' beeir practically no difficulty or 
unpleasantness in the mixed classes of the Calcutta Medical College, 
it must be remembered that the women students attending these 
, classes are practically all Christians or Brahmos. It was^o^meet 
this difficulty that the Lady Hardnige Medical School for Wj^men 
was- established in' Delhi. But Bengali women do not willingly 
contemplate so long a journey, Moreover, they do not easily^' 
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accept tlic variations of social usage and diet wMch difierentiati 
one Indian province from another. 

60. Some of our correspondents^ protest with vigour against tk 
proposal, wliich has, we understand, since been abandoned, to excMt 
women from the classes at the Calcutta Medical College, which cannot 
accommodate all the qualified men who apply for admission, life 
agree that any restriction upon the facilities which exist for tk 
training of medical women would be unfortunate. But we feel 
that all the existing arrangements are little better than makeshifts, 
and that until Hindu and Musalman society has matoally modi- 
fied its attitude on the training of women, no real solution for tllh 
problem will bo possible. 

67. One obstacle, however, could in the meanwhile be removed. 
One of the difficulties in the way of the woman w'ho wishes to ente 
upon a medical career is that she finds it impossible to obtain the 
requisite preliminary training in scientific subjects ; and from to 
l)oint of view there is much to be said for the suggestion of Sr 
Nilratan Sircar® that “ I. So. classes in physics, ohemistiy, hokny 

. and geology should at once be started at the Bethune College. 
But when it is remembered how few arfe the students in this college, 
nearly all of whom need and desire arts rather than science traiumg. 
and how costly would be the provision of complete equipm®^ 
for the teaching of all these subjects for two or I;hree students, it 
may well be doubted whether such an expenditure would be justifiea. 
The more we explore tKe needs of women students, whether worfeg ^ 
for degree courses, preparing for the teaching profession, or seetog 
the preliminary knowledge necessary’ for admission to medical 
training, the more obvious it becomes that what is needed is 
concentration of resources and of effort. ' 

68. Of training for other careers besides teaching and medicine 
wo have little to say for pr^ically no provision is made. Some 
excellent work is being done in training women to make lace, to 

\woave and to embroider in some of the missionary centres, especially 
in the admirable school of the Church of Scotland Mssion at Kalim- 
pong. But this kind of work lies'without our province. There is 
a total lack of provision for the training of educated women for other 
callings than those named. “ We need science and technical mis- 

* Seoe^ecinlly the answers of Miss A»L*Jqnnu and Sit ^jlratan Sircar to Question 23 

® Question 23i 
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tresses, art mistresses, music mistresses,” says Sister Mary Yictoria,^ 
“ but there are no opportunities for qualification ; however well- 
trained a girl may be she cannot command a position, because 
of the lack of official qualification.” Sister Mary Victoria accord- 
,ingly urges.that, while “ the majority of women should pass through 
good secondary schools,” up to the age of 16 — IS, it should bo 
possible for them “ to begin the special study of housewifery, music 
or the fine arts in the secondary school and that there should 
then be special schools to which they could go for further study. 
She advocates, in particular, (a) a technological college, (b) a depart- 
ment of the Government School of Art, open to women only, (c) 
more schools of music, and (d) a school of embroidery and 
needlework.' 

Q9. This is an admirable programme. But the foundations 
must be laid before the superstructure is erected. And in the mean- 
while the two great obstacles to an intelligent system of training 
for women which may enable them to play the part that only they 
can play in the life of an organised modern society have yet to be 
overcome : the social custom|i and the social prejudices which, 
to many, make the whole idea of women’s education abhorrent ; 
and the mechanical and sterilising domination of the schools and 
colleges by a system of inappropriate examinations, which goes 
ar to ruin the work of even those few who have succeeded in over- 
coming the -social obstaolcs.«^*^ 


VI , — Proposeds for reform. 

70. The education of women in Bengal cannot remain in its 
present condition. It is insufficient in scale to meet the needs of a 
progressive society, which demands the service of educated women 
as well as of educated men. It reproduces all the faults of the 
for men, and that in a sphere wherein they are 

the 

its playing 

ts,part in the gradual and healthful reconstruction of that society 

. T questions there\^s none which betrays more 

answem^to uncertainty of aim, than the 

swers to Question 23, m which we asked how (if at.alJ) our corres- 
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poiidents would modify thoir suggestions, given in response to 
earlier questions, in respect of tlic needs of women. 

71. Some of our correspondents are indeed content to advocate 

tlic extension to women of tlic system devised for men. Mr. Hama- 
nanda Chattorjee,^ for example, adopts as his own a passage oi 
Huxley : — '' 

" I don't BOO liow wc arc to make .any pcirnanent advance while one*hall 
of the race is sunk, ns nine*tcnfclis of women are, in mere ignorant paraonae 
superstitions : and to.lsliow you that my ideas arc practical, 1 have fully made up 
my mind, if I can entry out my plans, to give my daughters the sifniB training 

in physical science ns Iheir^ brother will get If other people 

would do the like, the next gonorntion would see women fit. to Iw the 
companions of men in all their pursuits.” 

72. But ovmi Sir. Ohatterjeo, trenchant reformer as he is, 
makes certain minor, and voiysane, qualifications. Others “of onr 
oonespondents, ns we have seen, are wholly opposed to any consider- 
able development of education, at any rate of the western pattern, 
for women. But the majority feel that, while something, which 
they cannot verj' clearly define, ought to ho done to close the growing 
gulf hetweon the interests and sentiments of men and .■women, the 
existing system will not do, and tliat, in some way •which ic\v mc 
able at all clearly to describe, tliere must bean adaptation o I it to 
the traditions and inodes of Indian life, if any substantial progress 
is to he made. What they- do not always see is, that such an adapta- 
tion cannot bo offcoted by a, mere edict of Government, on which it is 
too readily assumed that all responsibility must lie ; but that there 
must he serious oo-oporation, ani perhaps also sacrifice, on the 
part of Indian socialJcaders, if this great advance — ^thc^^eatest 
perhaps, of all the advances which India needs — ^is to bo made without 
a sudden and painful disruption of old and sacred obligations. 

, “ Bemembor, ” said Sir John tVoodroffo,® whoso sympatli}'' with and know- 
ledge of Indian thought and life arc deep and real, “ remember that all civili- 
sations work on woman as one of their main pivots . . . . . . Wc u>iwt all 

move on, and with the vital current of our ago, or wo sh^l bo left stranded high 

and dry on the banks, to wither and dio If you will not give wom.en 

wour education, others than yourselves will give thoits. I would ask you, one 
and all, to do what you can to defer the year of marriage and so to extend the 
years of education, and to make that education' real. 

What i.8 needed .is, not lip-service to the education of women, 
and not mere denunciation of what has been already done, but the 


1 Question 23 

‘Modem Review, July 1017. 
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real co-operation of educated men in finding the true method. 
One answer to our question,^ “ what are the difficulties which afiect 
the higher education of women in India,” was given by-Mr. 
Pratapeandra Ghosa in six words : ‘ the paucity of highly edu- 
cated men.’ Such an answer has to bo made impossible. 

73. There are two distinct problems to bo * considered the 
education of those girls, at present few in number, but needed for 
the service of the commonwealth in far greater abundance, who 
will devote themselves to a profession; and the' education of the 
many who wfil never go out into the world. On the first question 
we have already dwelt suflSciently. There are defects, and grave 
defects, in the existing system ; but on the whole, in its main features 
it isjjjpable of ►being adapted to the needs of those girls who are 
willing .to serve their "fellows in professional callings, and of those 
who, coming from the more progressive sections of -society, desire a 
university training purely for the purposes of culture. But there 
remains the problem, as yet misolvcd, of dealing ivith the mass of 
women whose lives ivill bo spent in the zanana. Zanam classes® 
and house-to-house visitation may do something ; but they can 
never be effective until there is an adequate number of competent 
teachers, and some at least of these must he drawn from the circle 
which are unwilling to make the plunge into the full western system 
of school and college. 


We have received two constructive proposals of so much 
mterest and value, bearing upon this problem, that we feel they 

I'alitmoban Chatteqee 
Bahadur,^ Pmcipal of the Jagannath College, Dacca, Wites^s 
follows, mainly with a view to the needs of Hindu girls 

large Sn" StSor f ;-A - 

•niodeS Indian fasS, orTs’ "ifalToi the 

accommodate-alfcogethor sav a ■ i should ho hig enough to 

* Question 23 . ^ ~ ^ 
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homes now-a-days. Cooking (so far as caste rules permit), keeping this toss 
in order, iniraing, entertaining guests, keeping accounts, looldng aita fts 
garden, supervising sanitary arrangements— everything should he done the 
girls by turns, under the Tvatchful eyes of each house-mistress. The hease- 
mistress should he an elderly Hindu widow of a lespectahlc' family, mil 
necessarily one of the teachers, nor even a graduate. The tcaohets shoulJ, 
profdrahly, bo women, but competent women-tenohers arc few. Theieisnoham ' 
in having men-teachers just to come for the lectures. .... ‘Women viailws and 
male relations oftho boarders up to the age of ten should he free to come end 
go. ITicrc should be fixed hours for lectures, which should be few. In olha . 
matters, the girls should enjoy the freedom of home.” 

75. Mr. Chafcterjee goes on to sketoli the course of study, indudiDg 
music, painting, needlework, hygiene and sanitation, besides the 
ordinary subjects ; he urges that the medium of teaching shwlld 
bo Bengali,^ but would indudo in the course English literature, 
English history and training in English conversation. He would 
make the course orctend from the age of nine to sixteen. 

“ During this period,” hd adds, “ there should bo no university cram- 
tion.^ There should be one at the end, answering, in some respects, to tbo istH- 
mediate examination, but diifcicut and more varied in range. Girls who 
only seek general culture and mental taaining w'ould stop at this stage. IHose 
who want to go further should read for the ordinary BSA. examination «1 the 
University, and there should bo a separate college for them, coimbling only 

of the tided and fourth year classes Attached to the colicgo- should be 

classes for adult w'omen, the relations of the girl students and others fa 

this way the girls of the school would remain in close touch with elderly 
women which is desirable ; and the training of the school will come to he 
undemtood and appreciated in Hindu households which is more than can 
bo said now. I have consulted some of my orthodox colleagues, and they 
assure me that there is nothing in (die scheme I have sketched which strirt 
Hindus urill not accept if they at all favour the education of women/’ 

76. This is a solid and valuable contribution to the problem 
of finding a moans of educating girls which not involve an 
abrupt breach with, buj. will have some chance of conuhanding 
--the sympathy of, those who have been bred in the old ways. Sister 
Mary Victoria, wliom wo have so often"^ quoted} makes proposals- 
which are entirely in sympathy with those of Mr. Chatteijee. . , 

^ We need schools to provide for the education of the great middle class 
section of the Hindu community, I will call this school for the present the 
zanam school, for it should train girls to Jive the tanana life. 


*Mnny oonvqjondonts lay stress on the importance of lisfqg the vernacular as tUo 
medium of instrnotioa for girls. See Chapter XVIII. t 

* Mr. Chatterjeo apporenOy means the sebool, not tho degree cdUego referred to in 
tbo previous sentence. 
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Hinclu gentlemen distrust the present scliools for many reasons. Seine 
of these reasons are: — , 

(i) The primary school brings their daughters into contact with the tiff* 

raff of the streets ; the manners of the girls become very had. 

(ii) The instruction given is worthless in their eyes ; this instruction 

may her comprehended under the headings, elementary reading, 
writing and arithmetic. The Bengali lan^agc is taught by verna- 
cular mistresses of the lower sections of society, and is as different 
from the Bengali of the girls’ parents as the lUnglisb of the Board 
School' at home from the BngUsh of the educated and cultured 
classes. 

(ni) The education of the hi^ school meets tho needs more nearly, but 
there the girl is associated with girls whose parents are westernised 
and progressive ; the ideals are different, the outlook on life 
different. A girl going to such a school ma}^ afterwards find the 
zamna surroundings irksome and restrictive ; the .whole life mil 
bo unsettled and tbiT peace of tbc borne destroyed. /I do not 
• think it extraordinary that, under these circumstances, tho roll 
of girls under instruction in school does not increase. 


We need much this now typo of school : a school which will protect tho 
hedges of Hindu social life, not break them down, planting nothing in tho 
place of that which is destroyed : a school where tho best Hindu ideals of 
womanhood are studied and taught. I think that western educationalists 
hardly realise how beautiful n;any of these ideals are, and how far some of the 
meals of modern education fall short of them.” 

77. Approached in the spirit of the two passages which we have 
quoted, the education of that major section of Hindu womanhood to 
whom schools of the present pattern must long remain closed ceases 
to appear insoluble. It is, indeed, of the Hindu girl that Mr. 
Chatteriee apd Sister Mary Victoria are thinking. The problem of 
the Muslim is in many ways.miore difficult ; yet for her also some 

adaptation of the kind of system which they advocate ought not to 
be impracticable. But it is unreasonable to expect a Goveni- 
ment, howevbr sympathetic, to work out in detail a scheme which 

f ™ ^ solution of the problem which mir 
"e^end is to be attempted with any prosneS 


rm. The need for a special wganisation.^ 
rion, especially its hieher ^ P’^obleifis of women’s educa- 
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Some, like Mr. Jnanchandia Ghosh, ^ Mr. Haridas Bhatt8cktjja> 
and Rai Mahendra Chandra Mika Bahadur,^ advocate the cstaV 
iishment of a separate university for women ; but this project 
obtains little support. Indeed, the small number of women sit- 
dents would destine such a proposal to failure and tboie nwotki 
arguments against it, one ot which is refened to by Mr. Shai^ 

“ Though it will probably be long before women’s oollcgcB can play ^ 
large part in the common social life of a univcisity, there will be ccto 
advantages in establishing such colleges as integral parts of local univosife 
which are not strictly uni'Collcgiato. For, when the staff of women is nnalfc 
to deal with the whole course, the professors of the surtounding collcjs 
Would bo able to afford assistance.” / 

79 JButjbboso who have given most thought to the organisalira 
of future work inMiis field desire, while retaining a close coimesioi 
with the University, to create a body specially concerned with 
women’s education, and to give to it a considerable degree o! 
autonomy. Thus the Association of University Women^ advooale 
the eatahlishment of a special Couricil, which should meet at 
stated intervals, have access to aliHihc proceedings of the Senate, 
and forward its recommendations to the Syndicate. They appmnt- 
ly do not contemplate that this body should be more than adnsory, 
for they do not assign to it any executive functions. They womi 
include in it two representative of each affiliated women’s oouege, 
one being the principal ; principals of recognised schools ; a 
presentative of European schools ; two representatives of their 
own Association ; one representative of • the needs of medical 
students ; and an additional member to be co-opted.’ 

80. In ber^oral evidence® Sister Mary Victoria advocated a sumlal 
scheme, though in less detail : she urged the establishment of a 
small committee of men and women for the supervision and oigaui- 
sation of the higher education of women, which should be under 
the tegis of the University. Dr. Bidhan Chandra Eay,^ in the same 
vein, urges that “ the colleges for girls should be placed under 
a , committee mainly composed of women and of men appointed by 
the Senate who take an interest in female education, ” and that- 
thc colleges should have a large degree of freedom from direct 
control by the University, the necessaiy supervision being 
exercised through, this committee. 


* Question 23. 

* ftiutod ftt tlio end of onswera to Question 23. 
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81. Miss Marie Bancrjee o£ the Bctliime College^ — ^Ihc only 
; Indian woman teacher who has Avritten to us — ^is concerned to 

organise not merely the university courses followed hy women — 
these, she thinks, must be the concem of the University — but also 
the non-uniyersity work. 

“There should be 'a special Board, ” she suggests, “consisliug mainly, 
if not entirely, of women. The Board- should bo entnisted with tho promo- 
tion, guidance and .control of tho education of women in general, irrespective 
of the communities to which they may belong. This Board of Stadios should 
be independent of the University.” 

82. Miss A. L. Janau, of the Bethimo College, in a very full 
fereatment, of the subject,^ argues strongly against tho creation of 
a separate imiversity for women, and in favour of tho broadening 
of the basis of the present university system, so that it may do 
fuller justice to the needs of women during the 'difficult and 
dangerous period of transition now beginning. 

“ No body of men, ” she says, " is competent to deal wth the manifold 
problems which such a transition creates : only tho women of India can do 
that. , The co-oporation of tho men will ho needed at every slop, but their 
contribution .must bo that of ready sympathy nnd of a detennination to 
help the women in every u-ay to realise their at present hidden capacities.” 

She therefore advocates, in a striking passage, tho creation at 
the earliest possible date of a commission “ to deal with the whole 
of women’s and girls’ education in India. Tho need of an ideal, 
of a plan, for the whole of such education is the first and tho greatest 
need.” 


The Commission should consist of women, as icprcscntativc as possible 
Women imbued with new i.deas and aspirations, women rcpicsenting the more 
coMorvativo forces, women well versed in the ideals of India’s ancient civili- 
sation, women representative of every community. With these should ho 
WBooiated weslCTn .women who can give of their mature experience both in 
iliuropc and ui India, western women in sympathy with the formation of a 

rcaUndian type of womanhood, a type founded on, and developing from the 

heroic women of India past, the Scetas, tho Sabitris, the Damayantis, than 
wo^n women need he sought as models for the future ideal Indian 

would study tho 

Lt’ ““d its failures— tho past not of India 

only, but the educational past of other lands— and, diawing from these a rich 
o^rienec. lyould be able to give India a plan that ;onld allow of tl e rould W 
of present circumstances, which are stiU quite plastic, and of^mSg 2 


* In Bolhunc College nuBivcr lo Qucalloii 23. 
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subserve the purpose of raising a fair fabric, wbicli sliould boa 

well balanced structure calculated ratbcr to serve future dc^1:lft[na(dltLa 

only to deal with present needs.” ^ 

83. Thus it appears that those among our concspoudcTittvU 
have the most intimate knowledge of and the deepest inUnsi b 
the education of women are convinced that, if the gre-at oppertiatiT 
and the great need of the present moment arc to he adc<jiu',el> 
used and met, some special organisation or organbatioiw lerj*. 
be set up to consider the problems of ivomcn’s education apsi 
from, though in relation to, tbe more developed problems of nus's 
education. This is not tho place in which to disouM the vcw 
interesting schemes and proposals which wo have described in Ih 
foregoing paragraphs : they ought to he considered in rekti“r. 
ivith the whole scheme of* educational reorganisation which ve 
shall endeavour to sot forth in later sections of this report. But 
this much at least may be said. If, as we have been driven to 
recognise, the education of women in Bengal is in a very biclcwntd 
condition, is surrounded by difficullios, and is nevertheless of Ihe 
most vital importance for the vvelfaro ol the country, it is something 
to ho assured, as tho TOilors from whom wo have quoted are able 
by their own discussion of the subject to assure us, that tlibgtn®^ 
issue is seriously engaging the thoughts and sympathy of some of 
the best minds in Bengal. While that is so, thorc is no need for 
pessimism. What is needed is a system which will eimblo tho-'O 
who deeply care, as some of our coiTCspondcnts manifestly do> 
about tho provision of an appropriate system of training fw 
Indian women, and wlio realise tho profound importance ol the 
subject, to have greater freedom in devising the means for realising 
tboir ends. 



CHAPTER XV. 


Post-Gbaduatb TsA'caiiNG^AND Research. 

I. 


1. In a previous eliapter^ we have described the condition ' 
of the ‘ arts colleges ’ in Calcutta^^d in the nanfassal and their 
contribution towards undergraduate teachmgi but we have made 
no reference to the part played by them, now or till recently, 
in the task of preparing graduates for the M.A. and M.Sc. degree 
examinations. In the present chapter we shall deal with the, 
development and present condition of M.A. and M.Sc. teaching, 
which, under arrangements recently introduced, is conducted in 
Calcutta by new organisations in the Univeraty, and in the' 
mufassal by affiliated colleges and approved lecturers. We shall 
conclude the chapter with a brief description of the organisation of 
facilities for research by advanced' students and teachers, as also 
an account of the foundation of ‘the University College of Science. 

2. As regards the development of the arrangements made from 

time to time for instruction in the M.A. and M.Sc. courses, the 
statement conveniently falls into five distinct periods, namely 
1868-04, 1865-84, 1885-1908, 1908-17, and 1917-18.’ ' 


3. When the first regulations of the University were framed 
in 1858, provision was made for the institution of an examination 
for thcydegree ^f toaster of arts. The regulations contemplated 
that the degree of bachelor of arts might be taken ordinarily at 
the end of four years from the date of matriculation, and specifically 
provided that during this period the candidate should regularly 
pursue the prescribed course of study at a coUege affiliated to the 
University The regulations, however, did not require a candi- 
date for the M.A. degree to have pursued a course of study in 
an affihated institution subsequently to the date of graduation- 
any graduate of the University or of any of the other Indiafi 
umversifaes or of any of the universities of the United Kingdom 
Fas entitled to be admitted to the M.A. examination onS^ 
of the prescribed fee. 'The regulatiojis further provided 


^ Chapter Xm. 
t 37 ) 
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from jnatriculal.ion ftJidilicM.A. examination immediately followina 
that is, wtliin one month, he was to bo deemed to have 
honours ; the names of such candidates were to be published k ' 
order of merit in lists classified according to subjeels. The names 
of all other candidates successful at the M.A. cxanmationTOeto 
be published in a list issued in alphabetical order mtbout speci- 
fication of class or subject. This system contanued in force fc 
seven years from ISGS-to 1864. During this period, 119 peiw ■ 
passed the B.A, exanunation ; of these, 19 appeared at the M.A. 
examination ; 9 wore successful but none obtained hohours. 

4. The university authorities appear to have speedily ica&ed 
that it was impracticable for even the best prepared. candidates to 
qualify themselves for the M.A. examination in four years Iiom 
matricnlautm, . The rule was accordingly altered in jjne respect, 
namely, candidates who had talcen the B.A. degree at the end ol 
four years from matriculation were deemed to have obtained 
honours at the M.A, examination, if they took the M.A. degree 
wthiu one year (instead of one month) from graduation. This 
system continued in operation for 20 years from 1865 to 1884. 
During this period, 2,261 persons obtained the B.A. degree; ol 
these, 907 appeared at Iho M.A. examination ; 654 were succcsstul, 
of whom 392 obtained honours. 

6. In 1886, a further alteration was introduced -into the JLA. 
regulations. It was laid down that all successful candidates at 
the ALA. examination would bo arranged in order of merit, subject 
by subject, no matter what time Lad elapsed in the case of a parti- 
cular candidate between matriculation and graduation or between - 
graduation and the M.A. examination. This ^stein continued 
in force for 24 years from 1886 to 1908. During this period, 10,464 
persons took the B.A. degree and 60 persons took theB.So. degree, 
which wms instituted in 1902 to secure proper recognition of those 
who took up scientific subjeets at the d^ee examination. Out 
of these 10,524 persons, 4,180 appeared at the M.A. examination, 
of whom 1,804 were successful. 

6. From 1909, the new regulations framed under the Indian 
Universities Act, 1904, came into operation. These regulations 
introduced tluee changes of a vital character as regards the M.A. 
examination ' 

(i) No one was to be permitted to proceed to the M,A. exam* 
ination in .less than tivo years from graduation. 
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(ii) A candidate became eligible for admission to the examina- 
tion in two years, only if he had, after graduation, pursued 
a regular course of study during that time in an affiliated 
college 6r_ under university lecturers. If ho had not 
done so, he could appear'^at the examination, only at 
the end of not less than three years from graduation, 
(m) The course of study in each subject was thoroughly re- 
modelled. In fact, the course in some subjects was so 
highly specialised and widened in scopb as to become at 
least as comprehensive as what was at that lime pre- 
scribed for candidates at the corresponding examination 
ot some of the British universities. 

During the first seven years of the operation of this system, 
from 1909 tb 1916, 6,026 persons obtained the B.A. degree and 
1,166 obtained the B.Sc. degree. Of these 7,191 graduates, 2,158 
a.ppeated at the M.A. examination and 407 at the M.Sc. examina- 
tion, which was instituted in 1909 ; 1,171 passed the M.A. examina- 
'tion and 226 passed the M.Sc. examination. 

7. It is ipstnictive to compare, during each of these periods 
the average number of new graduates turned out each year the 
«JVcrage number of those that annually proceeded to the M.A. 
exaimnation and the average number cif those th(it annually passed 
the M.A. examination. ^ ^ 


f 

Foriod. 
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tioii of aucccflsful candidates at the M.A. examination hasicmaiati 
almost equally steady, vaiying between 44 and GO per cent. It 
follow.? that although, during the tliinl period (1883-1908), lit , 
average annual number of graduates wtib nearly four timta tk 
average annual number during the second period (18G5-8i), 
and although during the fourth period (1909-lB) the aveiajf 
annual number of graduates was nearly 2^ times the average aimiid i 
number of graduates during the third period (1885-1908), the 
proportion of those who sought admission to the liighcr degree did 
not fall off. Fuiihcr, notwithstanding the fact that the coime 
presoribed lias been steadily widened and slifEcned, the propoitim 
of .successful candidates at the M.A. examination has not faUei 
off. .... 

8. It is useful, at this stage, to narrate the facilities availahle, 
from time to lime, for the instruction of candidates for the MA, 
examination or of such of them as might desire to have the benefit 
of teaching in their .special subjects. It is a remarkable fact, firrf 
discovered wiiile the Indian Universities Bill was before the Council 
in 1903, that no college (except one which is not within the jnrisdic- 
lion of the Calcutta University at present) had np to that date 
been affiliated to the M.A. standard. The regulations, ns nlicady 
stated, did not require that M.A. candidates should have been 
in training after graduation, and few, if any, of the colleges had 
the staff necessary for adequate instruction in the w'holc /of the 
M.A. course in one or more subjects. The college professors gave 
such as,sistance as they could to their graduate students, but 
devoted thcmsolvfis principally to undergraduate work. Occa- 
sionally, a college sent up candidates to the M.A. examination in 
a particular subject, so long* as there was on the staff one or more 
professors able and willing ,to help graduate students on that 
subject ; this is well illustrated by the history of the Dacca 
CoDego,' the Krishnagar College, the General Assembly’s Institution 
and the Duff College. Even in the Presidency College, the M.A. 
classes were not held systematically, and while during the 
principalship of JWr. Charles Ileniy Tawney the M.A. class in 
English was regularly held, the olasW in other subjects were often 
merely nominal ; intending candidates helped themselves as best a's 
they could '(yith the books in the library. Here it may bo added 
in passing that the lists in the University Calendar are some- 
times misleading ; the mere fact that the name of a particular 
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collece is affixed to that of a succfessful M.A. candidate doe^ not 
necessarily indicate that he has recdvcd a full training m that 
college after graduating as a B.A. from that institution. This 
was more or less the state' of things when in 1907 the question 
of revising the affiliation of the then existing colleges was taken 
up in accordance with the regulations framed under the Indian 
Universities Act. , - • 

9, Section 3 of the Indian Universities Act, which came into force 

on the 1st September 1904, prwides as follows : — ■ ^ 

“ The University shall be and 8^11 be deemed to have been incorpornled 
for the purpose, among others, of making provision for the instruction of 
students, with power to appoint university professors and lecturers, to hold 
and manage educational endowments, to erect, e^uip and maintain university 
libraries, laboratories and museums, to make regulations relating to the 
residence and conduct of students, and to do all acts, consistent with the Act 
of Incorporation, which tend to promotion of study and research.” 

Section 1 of Chapter IX of the univerBity regulations, as 
promulgated by the Government of India on the 11th August 
1906, gave effect to the above'^provision in the foUou'ing terms : — 
“ The University shall provide for post-graduate teaching, study 
and research in the Faculties of Arts and Science.” Section 2 of 
the- same chapter contemplated the appointment of persons con- 
nected with the affiliated colleges as also of persons not so 
connected, as university lecturers for the benefit of M.A. and 
M.Sc. students. Section 3 pro'vided for the remuneration of a uni- 
versity lecturer from university funds ; while Section 8 indicated 
that, .in the case of a university lecturer who was a professor of an 
afiiliated college, the fees paid by the students for attending the 
course of lectures delivered hy him became the proper^ of the 
college to which the lecturer belonged. 

10. As already explained, at the time of the enforcement of 
the regulations promulgated under the Indian Universities Act, 
there was no college abated to the 'standard of the M.A. examina- 
tion. The consequence thus was that when, upon the introduc- 
tion of the new regulations, the affiliation of the then existing 
colleges was reduced and restricted under Chapter XIX, there was 
no college left within the domain of the University which was 
authorised to teach up to the M.A. or M.Sc. standard. .Nor did 

colleges apply at once for affiliation up to the M,A. 
Xii such institutions as the Presidency 

college, the. General Assembly’s Institution, and the Uulf College 
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found the demand made upon their reaouices in leoigatrimgfol 
undergraduate classes and reconstita^g the staffs for that pmp^l 
in accordance with the new regulations so heavy that tiny I 
find it practicable during the fust year to make adequate ptevai 
for affiliation up ,to the M.A. and M.Sc. standard in even a 
subject. In 1907) however, the Duff College obtained a^iali® 
jn portions of two subjects, philosophy, and mathematics, andh 
1910 tliis affiliation was taken over by the Scottish ChuichesCoI^i 
formed by the iiraalgamation of the^Duff College and the Gentri 
Assembly’s Institution. In 1908, the Presidency College obtaioed 
affiliation in history, economics, one branch of English and om 
branch of mathematics.- The amount of post-graduate tcachisj 
which these two colleges could then undertake .was, hlmver, cmd- 
paratively limited, and it became inevitable tha| tiic*Ui)iv 0 aty 
must either appoint as university lecturers such persons as vat 
1 available, with, a view to conduct M.A. and M.Sc. elamin liag- 
ments of subjects, or must leave ,a large number of studentito 
appear as non-oollogiate students after the lapse 'of three yaw 
from the date of graduation, instead of after two’ years’ study as 
regular university students. 

■ 11. In these circumstances, the University proceeded, on Hit 
lOlli September 1908, to recommend to the Government of India 
the appointment of two university lecturers, namely Mr. 
Wordsworth and Dr. B. P. Harrison, both of them -at the tifflcp^ 
fessors of the Presidency- College. - They remained uniyei^ 
lecturers for the two sessions 1908-09 and 1909-10. In 1909, th® 
University recommended to the Government of India foiT^apisomt- 
mont as univei'sity- lecturers 18 gentlemen, of whom 15 were to 
lecture in Calcutta and 3 in Dacca. Shortly afterwords, tk« 
University recommended the appointment of one. gentleman as 
university lecturer to deliver lectures in Eajshahi. Prom an 
analysis of the names of the university lecturers appointed under 
this scheme from its initiation in 1908 up to the middle of 1917) 
when the new' post-graduate system came into force, it appears 
that university lecturers had been appointed to deliver lectures at 
Calcutta, Dacca, Eajshahi and Patna ; but the majority of appoint- 
ments were made for the delivery of Jeotiires at Calcutta. 

12{^The system, in its earlier stages, was entirely inadequate 
to meet the needs of the students who sought instruction in M.A.' 
and M.So. . courses. The gentlemen appointed were as a rule con- 
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4. 1 oiic or otJicrot the Calciitla colleges Alia roiiW aeliver 

nectc casual mauucr after flioir uiKler- 

woric had boon finished for the day, in their respective 
!^lWes It is not a matter for surprise that the .‘■tudents ^sho 
nitended these lectures .verc dissatisfied, as the hours vere 
inconvenient and the lectures delivered were not sufficient in point 
of number to cover any appreciable portion of the courses Mean, 
while, the classes- in pure mathematics at the Scottish 
College disappeared in 1012 on account of the death of Mr. G. h. Ue. 
But even in the classes maintained in the- Bcottish fliuTcheR 
College and in the Presidency College the affiliation of which wn.s 
extended from time to time so ns to include succos.^ivcly physics, 
chemistry, -philpsophy, and, quite recently, hot any ai d phy.Holopy. 
accommodation could he found only for a relatively tmall number 
of students, anl hi cases of competition for admi-csion, prefc-rcnce 
was naturally given to graduates of the respective college.'^. The 
position thus was that while the number of young men aiixioii.s to 
have help hv their M.A. and hl.Sc. studies continued to incroaso 
very steadily (as will bo clear from the figures given helow), the 
colleges worc-vinablc to cope with the demand. 
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13. Tills sudden increase in 1913-14 inthcniimhcr of students 
who were anxious to obtain assistance, in the pursuit of ihcir 
M.A. studies was atlrihutcd by the Oovcinmcnt of India Post- 
Graduate Committee' to two causes : — 

(i) The new courses for ilic M.A. examination were so exten- 
sive as to render adequate assistance necessary if 
a candidate wished to have a reasonable jiro.sped. of 
success* at the examination. 


* P.1TIU Sllbflow. 
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has been toly steady. None of the other hingnages, PersmH, 

Arabic and Pali, has been much of a favourite. 

The following table gives the number of candidates at the M.A, 

and M.Sc. examinations since 1910 


Degree. 1 

loio. 

Iflll. 

1012. 

1 1013. 

1014. 

1016. 

1 

1010. 

1017. 

1018. 

J)f.A. 



! 

141 

204 

276 

1 

4oa 

623 

601 

066 

742 

720 

II.S 0 . 

• 

• 

• 

14 

36 

i 

60 

B1 

i 

127 

106 

101 

181 



Total 

• 

166 

239 

332 J 

m 

I 017 

718 

820 1 

SOS 

901 


It may be observed'that many of these candidates were ‘ non- 
collegiate students,’ that is, persons who had not received the 
prescribed training for the full period of two years in an afiiliated 
college or under university lecturers. It would be a mistake to 
assume, however, that all the non-collegiate students had received 
no training at all, for many of them are persons wlio had attended 
some of the courses of lectures. It may also be noted that a large 
proportion of the candidates for the M.Sc. examination take up 
mathematics in which no laboratory training is required. 


15. It is manifest, however, from an examination of the figures 
. that the systematic teaching of the M.A. course to such largo 
classes of students could not possibly be satisfactorily managed 
without the employment of some whole-time men at least, who 
/would make this the object of their special study and thought. 
But here a practical difficulty arose. A capable and experienced 
scholar, if he was required to devote himself mainly, if not exclu- 
Bivdy, to M.A. teaching in the University, looked for some security 
in his tenure of office, as might indeed have been expected. Under 
the university regulations, as they stood then, a university lecturer 

^ "’as not 

' the services of competent senior men who naturally 

dedmed totake the risk of being cast adrift at the end of two 
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analysis of tbe^ number of M.A, and M.Sc. teachers in Calcutta 
other than those in the Presidency College and the Scottish CIuikIib 
C ollege : — 



Tear. 
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45 

3 
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19«.Ifi . 


• a 


30 

. 14 

44 

lOlB-IO . 

« • « 

a • 


' 28 

18 

48 

1010-17 . 

« • * 

• 


21 

23 

✓ 

40 


10. With the growth of the system just outlined, it to also 
found necessary to employ universily professors to snperyise the 
work done by the lectiurers in tbdr respective departwraite. Ihe 
professors who Lave done so are named below : — 

Minio Professors of Ecominics — 

Mr. Manobar Lai. 

Mr. C. J. Hamilton. 

George V Professor of PJiilosopJig — 

Dr. Brajendranatb Seal. 

Hardinge Professor of MatJiematios — 

Dr. W. H. Young. 

Cannirdioel Professor of Ancdenl Indian History and Culture 
Dr. George Thibaut. 

Professors of English — , 

Dr. Henry Stephen. 

Mr. Bobert Knox. 

Professor of Comparative Philology — 

Dr. Otto Strauss. 

17. Tie entire agency for M.A. teaching in the University from 
1908-17 may consequently be outi’ncd as follows : — 

(if) University Professors — whole-time officers of the Univer- 
sity appointed for stat^ terms. 
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(6) University Assistant Professors— whole-time officers of the 
University appointed for stated terms. . 

(c) University Lecturers : — 

(i) Some whole-time officers appointed for two years, as 

in the subjects of the Vedas and Pali. 

(ii) Some part time officers, generally professors in local 

college^’ appointed and reappointed for terms 
of two years. ' 

18. It may' here be observed that in some subjects for which 
instruction was provided in the University, no arrangement existed 
in any affiliated institution. These subjects were pure mathemat- 
ics, comparative philology, Pali, Persian, Arabic and Sanskrit. 
It IS also woHhy.of mention that even in the case of subjects for 
which provision was made in one or other of the affiliated colleces 
the Umversity arranged for the teaching of alternative brandies 
or ^oups which no college, ivith its limited resources, was in a 
position to undertake. 

19. There is one special feature about Sanskrit to which atten- 
faon 8houId.be drawn The Sanskrit College, the resources of 
uhich were umeservedly placed at the disposal of the University 
could not obtain affiliation by reason of three cii-ciimstances 

(i) Satisfactory arrangements could not be made for instruc- 
tion m the Vedas, which forma a compulsory subject 
for the examination. 

«.) Ko ™ madelor msttuction in comparative 

■ M A '“Mwt lor tlie 

ivi.A. examination in Sanskrit 

«») Tio je™ could oot be ,«mcd-o£ a auffleient number 
of sAotaa who had studied tho digeieut branches of 

(1) ^“prSxtf yrs t, :tt‘““ =“• 

and (3) M,A’8 of the uiiTOsity w 

«»d sbma of il „„C!* “^y^^tatween the University 
s ooueges. The anthonties of the ooUeges, 
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though realising the need for the university classes, fcbustdj 
, their efficiency .^wing to theii large size and felt suspicions tkl; 
the University wished to crush.ultimately their higher classes out 
of existence. The professors in -charge of the hniveraty classes 
were not slow to reciprocate the feeling and felt suspicions that 
the authorities of the colleges desired to have a monopoly of highei 
teaching so as to be able to restrict its field. That the feeling of 
rivahy was to some extent inevitable, is clear from an examinatioB 
of the numbers of students in the two affiliated colleges as compared 
with the numbers in the university classes already given. IVe 
lake the figures for 1916. 


Subjeot. 

mtb ynr 
obBL’ 

Sixth yui 
daea. 

lOtlL 

Freaideno; CoUege — 

Eoglidi 
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31 

76 

Hutdiy . . . , , 
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63 
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• 



16 

26 
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31 

61 
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18 

36 
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7 

11 

Qeology . . . . ' . 
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1 
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3 

8 

Botsay . ' . 




HB 

1 
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Total 

• 

166 

’ 181 

326 

Sceitssh ChuiohcB College-^ 
Philosopliy «... 



\ 

18 

s 

5 

23 

UaivoiBity desse.— . 

• 

• 
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•• 
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21. It is obvious that neither of the individual colleges nor even 
a group of colleges working in co-operation could have provided 
for the needs of more than 1,600 graduates. There is thus no 


^ The cisss ]*B so called as sludt^ts join it nftot (he lajiso of four years from date of 
matriculation. 

* Tlic dotaila of dififrtbtition of (bo etibjcote on sc( out in jparsi 24 above. 
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escape from the position that the appointment of a full time univer- 
sity staff was essential, particularly in arts, for, without it, the 
number of private students receiving no instruction and subject- 
to no control whatever would have reached at least a ,thousand, 
with disastrous consequences to themselves and to the cause of 
higher education. In science, the position was somewhat different ; 
the number of students receiving instruction was not intrinsiohlly 
unmanageable; but the accommodation available in the Presidency 
College laboratories was inadequate to meet the demands in some 
subjects, and in the event of competition between a pass graduate 
from the ■ Presidency College and an honours graduate from 
,another coUege, preference was sometimes given to the former — a 
coui'se which, however justifiable from the narrow college point 
of view, could not but cause dissatisfaction to the student 
excluded. 

22. A closet scrutiny of the facts strengthens the view that 
it was incumbent on the University to intervene and meet the 
demand for instruction in M.A. and M.Sc. courses which the 
collies were to a large extent unable to satisfy. No affiliated 
college could, under existing conditions, venture upon the instruc- 
tion of over one thousand students in the different branches of 
study included in the curriculum fox the M.A. examination ; indeed, 
when in 1916 the University enquired of the colleges whether 
they were prepared to apply for affiliation to the M.A. or M.So. 
standard in one or more subjects, not a single institution responded. 
If we take at random the numbers of graduates who obtained 
the B.A. or B.So. degree in 1916 from some of the leading colleges 
in Calcutta and from one of the leading mufassal colleges in Western 
V Bengal, we find that they disclose the following figures 


Name ol ooU^ 







so 


23, No^, -let „s examine the funaignifioaMcoitWviw. 
tSkst Tjr^ • 

that a centuiy, on an average, dO pet ccnt.ottb! 

e the B.A. or B.Sc. degree seek to obtain tk Mi 
a ^ee. if it be conceded that those-graduatcs of the rtcsidta-t 
toJiege who seek to proceed to the degree of M.A. diouia i. 
allowed, if they so desired; to continue their stupes in thsii 
college, a question obviously arises, in regard to the sludc* 
of the other colleges which, except the Scottish Churches; ke 
no affihation up to the standard of_the M.A, examination. Ihe 
-Presidency College could not possibly claim as of right^o piovidt, 
and, even if it advanced the claim, it had not the means to ptoA, 
for the efficient instruction of all graduates from -all the other 
coUeges in the University. But even if the college oould secure 
the means, those students from the othef colleges could not force 
themselves upon an institution which, for the sake of efficienej-, 
must have a manageable size. 

24. The truth is that though there was within tho domain oi 
the University a large number of collies authorised to teach up 
to the B.A. and B.Sc, standards, there were but two institutions 
qualified to teach in some branches alone up to tho. standard of 
the M.A. and M.So. degrees.' Consequently, with a steady increase 
in the number of B.A. and B.Sc. graduates, it becamo increas- 
ingly difficult and ultimately impracticable for these two colleges 
to meet eflectively the needs of the situation. The University 
thus could not justifiably decline to discharge tho obligation 
imposed on it by the Indian Universities Act, 1004, and by the 
regulations framed thereunder. Apart from this, wc cannot over- 
look tho fact that scholars qualified to undertake M.i. tawhiug 
are by no means abundant, and, even if they were, there would 
be a needless loss of energy^ due to superfluous of work, 

if the difiei-ent colleges were to behave like watcrtig 6 compart- 
ments, each a unis-ersity in miniature, each to attemp u ^ iI.A, 
teaching in one 'and the same subject for small groups o eir own 
students, ' when by the combination of all the toe a rca y 
competent teaching stafi could easily bo evolved. ^ ^ coamc 
fairly obvious that some rcraganisation of 
post-graduate teaching in Calcutta must bo un or p’ ^ 
position grew acute when both the University an c cy 

College repeatedly mado imastent demands, the one up tho 
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Government of India, the other upon the Government of Bengal, 
for funds for the promotion of higher teaching. Under these, 
circumstances, the Government of India, with the concurrence of 
the Government of Bengal, decided on the 20th October 1916 to 
have the whole matta; investigated by a committee. 


•III. 


25. The scope of the Committee appointed "to consider the 
question of post-graduate studies in the University and its con- 
stituent colleges was described in the following terms : — 

“ The Committee should review the existing facilities in the Univeraity 
of Calcutta for instruction beyond the bachelorship degrees and should make 
suggestions whereby the existing expenditure and availahlc resources for such 
teaching may bo put. to the best use. The Committee should ho asked to 
examine the points referred to it with special reference to the quality of the 
teaching given, the recommendations made by the Universities Commission, 
tile economic cmploynmnt of the resources of tho University and the colleges 
in men and money, including the grants now given by tlio Imperial Govern- 
ment, the remunenrtiofi of tho teachers and fees paid by the students, the 
relation of the University as a teaching body to its affiliated colleges, and to the 
mamtenance of suitable relation between teachers and the students in the 
University. The Committee should frame its recommendations merely with 
a view to tho host expenditure of existing funds and it should imderstand 
that further'grants for post-graduate education cannot bo expected in the near 
future.” 


26. Tlie unanimous report of this Committee (Sir Asutosh 
■Mookerjec, Mr.Hornell, Dr. Hayden, Dr. Seal, Dr. HoweUs, Dr.. 
Bay, -Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Wordsworth and Mr. Anderson) was 
presented on the 12th December 1916. The Government of India 
after examination of the report, forwarded it to the University for 
consideration, ^^r^th the intimation that if the Senate accepted a 
scheme corresponding substantially to that put forward by the 
Committee, the Government of India with the concurrence of the 
Government of Bengal would not raise any objection thereto. 
The matter was elaborately discussed by the Senate at four sittings 
and, ultnnately, regulations drafted on the lines of the report by a 
sub-committee were adopted ^mth slight modifications.. Thwo 
regulations received the sanction of the Governor-General in Council 
on the 26th June 1917, and constitute the present -.Chapter XI of ' 

“ necessary to give a brief outline ' 
fAr ®S“lations which embody the arrangements now in force 
for post-graduate teaching in the University. 
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27. The regulations distinguish between post-graduatotewbinj 
in Calcutta ■ and outside Calcutta, In Calcutta, post-gcadnaU 
teaching can he conducted only in the name, and under tliccontiol. 
of the University ; in other words, on the date thenewregaktioa 
came into force, the afidliation of the Presidency College and th 
Scottish Churches College in certain subjects for the M.A. and 
M.Sc. examinations lapsed. For the organisation of post-graduale 
teaching in Calcutta, the regulations create two new autborities, 
the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts and the Connell 
of Post-Graduate Teaching in Science. 

28. The regulations further provide that the stafi for post- 
graduate teaching in Calcutta shall consist of four classea of tcaclwis, 
namely, (a) teachers appointed and paid hy the TJmveraUy, (1) 
teaches whose services have been, on^the application of the Univer- 
sity, lent from time to time by the local or Imperial Govonuncnl 
or by a private institution and who, during the time tlieT WOik 
under the University, are university ofdcers, (o) teachers in colleges 
whose attainments specially qualify them for post-graduate instruc- 
tion and who undertake, at the request of the University, and lor 
a remuneration decided on by it, to deliver a course of lectures on 
selected topics ; and {d) persons engaged in other than cducntionnl 
work who undertake, at the request of the Univei'sity, and for n 
remuneration decided on by "it, to deal with special subjects in 
which they are authorities. In order to smooth the transforma; 
tion of the old system into the now, the regulations expressly 
provide that, for the purpose of the constitution of the first Council, 
all persons who on the date 'of commencement of the regulations 
were engaged, either under the Univei’sity or in an affiliated college 
in Calcutta, in’ post-graduate work in arts or soicnco, wore to be 
deemed univei’sity teachers duly appointed in conformity with the 
new regulations. 

20. The regulations next prescribe that the Council of Post- ■ 
Graduate Teaching in Ai’ts shall be composed («) of oil persons 
appointed teachers for pjost-gradualc instruction in ' arlii cx-ojfmo, 
(b) of four members annually appointed by the Senate, (c) of 
two members annually appointed by the Fiicolty of Arts, and 
(d) of heads of all colleges in Calcutta affiliated to the B.A* 
standard. There is a similar provision for the Council of Post- 
Graduate Teaching in Science which defines the conslitution of 
the Council as follows :— {«) all perosns appointed lenchcra for 
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post-graduate instruction in science, ex-offido, (6) four members 
annually appointed by the Senate, (c) two members annually 
appointed by the I'achlty of Science, and (d) heads of all colleges 
in Calcutta affiliated up to the B.Sc. standard. The Councils 
are authorised to elect their respective presidents. 

30. ' Each Council is provided with an executive committee, 

a wholetime salaried secretary, and Boards of Higher Studies. 
The Executive Com'mittee of the Council of Post-Graduate Teaching 
in Arts is constituted as' follows : — (a) two representatives of each 
of the following branches of study, {*) English, (ii) Sanslciit and 
Pali, {iii) Arabic, Persian, Hebrew and Syriac, (iv) mental and 
moral philosophy and experimental- psychology, («) history, 
political economy and political philosophy, (m) pure mathematics ; 
the representatives of each subject or group of subjects are elected 
by the stafE in the subject or subjects concerned from amongst 
themselves, subject to the proviso that no member of "the staff, 
except a university professor, is eligible for election to the executiv.e 
committee unless he is a graduate of at least seven years’ standing ; 
(6) two members selected by the Senate from its nominees on the 
Council ; (o) one member selected by the Faculty of Arts from 
its nominees on the Council. The President of the Council is ex- 
officio President of the Executive Committee. There is a parallel 
provision for an executive committee of the Council of Post-Graduate 
Teaching in Science. ^ 

31. The Board of Higher Studies in .each subject or group of 
subjects' consists of (a) teachers of that subject or the group of 
subjects, who are members ex-officio, (6) 3 persons selected by the 
Council from amongst its members, and (c) not more than 2 members 
co-opted by the above mentioned persons from amongst those 
engaged /in post-graduate teaching in the subject conceincd in 
places outside Calcutta. Each Board of Higher Studies annually 
elects its own chairman, subject to the proviso that no person, 
except a university professor, is eligible for election as chairman 
of a Board unless he is a graduate of at least seven years’ standing. 
The duty of the Chairman of each Board is to supervise generally 
the teaching ai-rangements in that department and to ensure com- 
pliance with the resolutions of the Board, the Executive Committee 
and the Council in that behalf. 

82. The Council is vested with authority, subject to the ultimate' 
control of the Senate, (the order of the Senate to be communicated 
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by the Syndicate), to deal with all questions tclatiDg to tU 
organisation and management of post-graduate teaoliing in arts Ln 
Calcutta. 

38.. The- Executive Committee receives and considete Kpws 
from the Boards of. Higher Studies as to the progress nmtlt h 
there respective subjects and the results of the examinations, arl 
exercises such supervision and gives -such direction as mayk 
necessary to ensure regularity of work and niamtcnancc ot dis- 
cipline among the students. 

34. The Board of Higher Studies in each subject is aulhoiif&l 
to initiate proposals regarding (a) courses of study, (&) tcxl-hool.s 
or recommended hooks, (c) standard and conduct of oxumuwlioiu, 

{d) appointment of the teaching staff and the salaries attached 
thereto, (c) teaching requirements from year to year and prepara- 
tion of the timc-tahle, (f) distrihutioh of work among the memhere 
of the staff in that department, (y) appoinlnicnt of exauiincrs, and 
(Ji) such other niatlors as may from time to time he Specified t<y 
the Council with the apinoval of the Senate; 

36. Proceedings of the Boards of Higher Studies are siiljcct 
to confirmation by the Executive Committee. Proceedings el the 
executive committee arc subject to confirmation by the Uoimcil 
concerned. Proceedings of tbe Council arc then transmitted through 
the Syndicate to the Senate for confinnation. 

30. The estimates of oxpendilmo in each of the dcpartmcntsi 
arc lucparcd in, the follo^ving maimer : — ^Eaoh Board of Higher 
Studies, not less than six months before the termination of the 
academic session, formulates the requirements of its special depart- 
ment during the ensuing session together with an estimate of the 
prohablc financial cost. The University Board of Accounts, on 
the basis of such estimates and in consultation with the Clinirnicn 
of the several Boards of Higher Studies, pireparcs a consolidated 
statement which is placed for scrutiny before the Executive Coin^ ■ 
inittco who reports thereupon to the Council. The budget tustimnlc, 
as amended and adojitcd by the Council, logctlior with the 
comments, if any, made thereupon I>y the University Board of 
Accounts, i.s laid before the Syndicate, who transmit it to the 
Senate, with such remarks ns may be considered ncca-wary, for 
final orders. The sum aUolted for a particular department can 
be spent by tlic Executive Coinmilfee only on the rccomnieniialion 
of the Board of Higher Studies ia thnfc department. 
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37. As regards the conduct of examinations, the regulations 
provide that the Board of Examiners in each subject shall consist 
of internal .examiners and external examiners. The internal 
examiners in any subject are such members of the Board of Higher 
Studies in that subject as have been appointed university teachers. 
The external examiners are appointed by the exechtive committee 
on the recommendation .of thp. Board of Higher Studies concerned. 

38. All appointments to tlie' teaching staff, remunerated out 
of funds supplied by the Goifernment of India, require the pre- 
vious sanction of that Government. The names of all other 
persons appointed or reappointed university teachers are notified 
to the Government of India vdthin one week from the date of the 
decision of the Senate. If within six weeks from the receipt of 
such: notification, the Government of India intimate to the Univer- 
sity that a specified appointment is objectionable on other than 
acadenoic grounds, such decision takes effect and the appoint- 
ment stands cancelled. 

39. There is a general section which authorises the Senate, 
on the^ecommendations of the Councils, to frame rules from time 
to time to facilitate the management of post-graduate studies in 
Calcutta. Tliese rules contemplate (a) a definition of the duties 
of the President of a council, (&) the appointment of a vice-presi- 
dent of a council and specification of his duties when so appointed, 
(c) the appointment of a teacher as principal, (d) the attachment 
of a university teacher to an affiliated college in Calcutta and 
participation by him in the work of instruction of under-graduate 
students, with the concurrence of the University, the college, and 
the teacher concerned, (c) the assignment of students to teachers 
and a definition of their relations, (/) a determination of the condi- 
tions of retidence of post-graduate students, {g) the attachment 
of post-graduate students to affiliated colleges, (7t) the recognition 
of the association of a student, with an affiliated college, and (i) 
pro-vision for joint meetings of Councils, Executive Committees 
and Boards of Higher Studies. 

40. Finally, the regulations provide that, from the date of 
their commencement, a fund shall be constituted for the promo- 
tion of post-graduate studies to be called the post-graduate teaching 
fund. To such fund are to be annually credited, (o) grants from 
GovOTnmrat and benefactions made specifically for this purpose 
by donors, (J) fees paid by students in the post-graduate classes; 
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(c) one-third of the fce.s realised from candidates for the matB* 
tion, I.A,, B.A., B.Sc., examinations and (d) suoli other EmMy ■ 
fclic Senate may from time to time direct. I 

41. The provisions in the regulations relating to post-j^imts I 

teaching outside Calcutta practically leave things where %stooi 
before the new system came into operation. In places oatad! 
Calcutta post-graduate teaching may be conducted Hther by mem I 
of affiliated colleges or by university lecturers or by both. Bal 
no person can be appointed a university lecturer in a place oatade 
Calcutta til] bis name and qualifications have been considered by 
the Board of Higher Studies in his special subject. Two i ’ 
centres of post-graduate teaching exist in places outside 
In Dacca ibo Dacca College is affiliated up to the M.A. 
in English. The Principal of the Jagannath College has also bea 
appointed a university lecturer in that subject. In pl^sic! 
chemistry, history, economics and philosophy individual membK 
of the staff of the Dacca College have been appointed nniverat; 
lecturers, but they are able to cover only limited portions of each 
subject. In Gauhati the Cotton College is affiliated up to tJio MA. 
standard in English, The number of students both in Dacca and 
Gauhati is very limited and many of the graduates from the coUeg«. 
in Eastern and Northern Bengal pursue courses of post-giadua a 
studies in Calcutta ;• such of the graduates however from these 
colleges as receive a stipend from Government are obliged to join 
either the Dacca College or the Cotton College, i t tlia 

42. This system as we have stated was sanctioned by 
Government of India o n the 26th of J une W17,- The mac u 
was rapidly oorrstituted, and the system came into working opera 
from the beginning of September 1917. 

43. The essence of the ^stem is' that all ^ 

to obt^OB tastructioB in tl» M.A. n*.* 

for this nurDose be registered in the Senate . 

stuaenus. ^ aouucu j fp^sible, to some other college 

he gradrmted, or, w ere attached students are for- 

in the city. • The app ca i college concerned, 

warded to the iJmv^ty .esidence^ider proper 

and bn nmto b.^ “““I™ to n 

conditions. Stoden wi teaching department 

college apply ® gtire that they are residing 

of the University who have to ma/te suns g 
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'inder proper conditions, Every, student wliose name lias been thus ' 
egistered in'the University, whether through a college or directly, 
receives instruction from the university lecturers who are drawn, . 
as we 'have already stated, from four classes. 

44. The total number of students in the post-graduate classes 

in Calcutta, under the new arrangements, during the session 1917- 
1918 was 1,500, classified as foUo^Srs : — . 

poicncB* 

Fifth year class 779 97 

Sixth year class .... 538 86 

45. The following table shows the number of students attached 
to different colleges : — 

AtIs. 

Fifth year class — ' 

Presidency College . . . . ' . • 95 


Scottish Churches College . 
St. Paul’s College 
Sdnslcrit College - 


Presidency College 


Sdenee 


Totai 


. 181 


Arts. 

Sixth year class— 

Presidency College 
Scottish Churches College . 


Presidency College 


ftciaice. 


Total 


Consequently the total number of students not attached to 
a college is 696 in the fifth year class and 548 in the sixth year class, 
that is, 1,243 in the aggregate. The folloAving statement shows 
the conditions of residence of the students : — 
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Siihjwt, 

Fifth year 
class (Arts). 

fiitljoj 
cIw(SiH • 

Nngliili 


. 


m 

iO] 

I’liro Mathrmntlrs. 

* * • • • 

133 

m 


93 

a 

“'fiory 

133 

1 

£$ 

Kronomirs .... 

• •••### 

85 

Sfi 

KEpotiment.ll Pityohology .... 

6 

G 

.‘Janilcrit 

. . , 

Sfi 

13 



3 

1 

1 

reramn .... 

* • * . * • • ••* »/ 

1 ' 

1 

Arnliio . , 

i 

2 

Tom 

. 778 

DI5 


> 

Subject. 

Fifth year 
clasa 
^cicocc). 

Siiftyeai 

eba 

(Swiieei- 

Applied Alntlionintlci . . • . . , , . . 

30 

■ 33' 

Fliyaica 

SI 

33 _ 

Chomiitry . . . . . 

20 

13 

Botanj . • 

' c ■ 

'5 

Qeology 

s 

2 

Plijraiology 

3. 1 


Town 

■■ 

■■ 


47. Tie names of tLe iinirersity teachers *r the session 1918- 
10 in the various subjects will be found in two statements which 
also show tho-iiaines of the gentlemen who are connected with 


various colleges in Calcutta. i 

48. lie financial basis of these arrangements may be briefly 
described^ fiiii'ing the session 1917-l8i ®»^P>360_ 

was biidgetted for es^^enditure on tbs ^ so ut of tin's 


» ^intod in tbo Tolrnno of oj 
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loimt, the GoveTnment of India contributed Es. 61,000, namely, 
N. 36,000 for the maintenance of the three chairs on^ econoimcs, 
’.athematics and philosophy, and Es. 16,000 for univernty lec- 
irers. Es. Iil0,400 was expected to be realised as tuition fees 
tom students, and the balance Es. 1,88,960 was to come out of 
jhe current income of the University, whereo^the chief somces 
are examination fees and, sale of publications. On the science 
side, a sum of Es. 3,95,151 ^as budgettedfor expenditure, including 
.the equipment and maintenance of the laboratories. Out of this 
, amount, the Government of India contributed Es. 12,000 for the 
upkeep of the Palit laboratory, the Sir Tarak Nath Palit endow- 
ment contributed Es. 87,795, and the Sir Eash Behary Ghose 
endowment contributed Es. 71,200. Es. 20,160 was expected to 
be realised as tuition fees from students and the balance Es. 2,03,994 
would come out of thc-ourrent income of the University. 


IV. 

•" 49. We have given above a full analysis of the new arrange- 

ments for post-graduate teaching, which constitute probably the 
most fundamental change made in the university regulations in 
recent years. The introduction of the new system has caused 
grave misgivings amongst experienced educationists, as is manifest 
from a perusal of the protracted debates in the Senate and from 
an examination of the opinions expressed by men like iUr. H. E. 
James, lately Principal of the Presidency College, Llr, C. W. Peake, 
-for many years Professor of Physics in the Presidency College, 
Mr. E. N. Gilchrist, formerly Professor in the Presidency College 
- and now Principal of the Kfishnagar College, the Eev. W. E. S. 
Holland, Principal of St. Paul’s College, and the Eev. Dr. W. S. 
Urqnhart, recently_ officiating Principal and now Professor of 
Philosophy in the Scottish Churches College. 

60. Mr. H. E. James in a memorandum on the subject of 
post-graduate teaching says — 

“ under Calcutta University, the academic life must be lived mainly in 
the colleges. That has been so from the first and it is likely to bo so mainly 
in the future. Some of the colleges are at a great distance fromi^Icutta. 
In Calcutta, some of the colleges are so largo as to form of thoms^es units 
of acadcBMC life as large as is convenient. A thousand students may associate 
together lu a-cqmmon life, but hardly eight thousand. For the continuance 
o?the coll4^"^ “ expedient to strengthen the individuality 

von, n 
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' If this is granted, it foilowj that to out off the colleges from any ^ 
of hooping within the collcgiato body their on-n advanced (that is, 11.A. uj 
\ M.Sc.} students is to limit disndvantngcously their chances of deveIa])iMst, 
f while to tnko away hl.A. and M.Sc. students from collets that have then 
now is to do them injury. Leaving aside for the moment all qnestioai e! 
other colleges, I can sponlc with assurance of Presidency College. To tab ' 
away, as is proposed, the SLA. and M.Sc. affiliation of Ftesideney College 
will bo to affect tho life of the Jastitntion as a collegiate and ncadctnic body 
most prejudicially. I can speak with confidence here hccanso I have vatehed 
over the life of tlio college for a period of nine years continuously and I bos 
what I am writing about. Hio University mqy decree this injaiy to Presi- 
denoy College, and Government— it is a Government college— may acqalesca 
in tho injury. But I am hound at least to point out, what is ao dear to um,' 
thot if this is done, tho collcgo will be seriously injured both in prestige and 
in its usefulness as a place of education,”^ ^ 

Mr. C. W. Peako writes in.tbc same strain 
“ The changes in tho regulations introduced recently on tho strength ol 
the report of tho Committee appointed to consider arrangements for post- 
graduate teaching in tho University of Calcutta represented a distinct advance 
over tho existing state of things bnt wore marred by one fatal and totally 
unnecessary defeot. Tho advance consists in tho arrangements made for the 
mutual co-operation of tho University and tho colleges in Icoture work and 
gonorally in improved organisation of the boards of studies and other machmery 
for tho control of examinations and stndy. The defect consists in the elimi- 
nation of tho collego itself aS a factor in post-graduote work. 1 consite 
thot each student should bo directly associoted with n collego for , 
purposes, laboratory, libraiy and general supervision. I regard 
versity College of Solencouf course os a collego for this purpose. ' Ine 
connexion of tho student wi^ Lis collego should be lormally ®, 

tho college should bo gonorally responsible for the welfare of tie 8_ u en 
inside and outside collego. The student of course should shore m o 
corporate life of tho college,”® ‘ , ' 

We have not overlooked these criticisms ^ which were indeed 
anticipated by the Post-Graduate Comwiiiee, and we trust that 
the new synthesis between the University and^ the colleges which 
we shall recommend in a later chapter will funush a happy solution 
of the difficulties mentioned by these experienced educatiomsts. 
61. Another obvious difficulty was presented by the position, 

of the mufassal colleges. ■ ; ' 

, The Btafi^f.the Dacca College in thrir memorandum on the 
subject emp^Mise-the disadvantage ’at which that college has been 
placed under the new scheme ; — 

“ Before the operation of tho new regulations for post-graduate teaching 
in Calcutta, university lecturers of the college were ca-o^cio examiners, and 


> General Slcmoionda, pegs 22S, 
» fSif,, page 287, 
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they tlius liad a share in determining the character and standard of the esam*_^ 
inations. The effect of these regulations has been to exclude them from all 
bodies 'wSich control courses of studies and examinations, and thus to compel 
them to accept the decisions of the Calcutta members without being able 
to urge their own opinions. There are — 

(a) no representatives from Dacca on the Council of Post-Graduate 
Teaching in Arts or Science ; 

(fi) no representatives from Dacca on either of the executive committees 
of the councils ; and 

(c) only two co-opted^ members on the boards of higher studios._I?utther, 
as co-opted members, they are not internal examiners, since internal 
examiners in any subject are such members of the board of higher 
^ studies as have been appointed teachers under section 3.”^ 


Our scheme which includes the estaUlishment of a university at 
Dacca will afford a- satisfactory solution of a difficult situation. 

62. It is not necessary for our purpose to analyse the discussions 
wMoh took place in the Senate wl^e the report of the Government 
of India Committee was under consideration. It is sufficient to 
state that considerable anxdety as to the probable effect of the 
scheme upon the development of higher education in the colleges 
was felt- by an influential minorily and the opinion was freely, 
pressed that the ultimate r^ult might be to weaken the 
influence and authority of some of the best colleges witbin tbo 
jurisdiction of the Universiiy. We shall not speculate abDut the 
possibilities of the new scheme, as we propose an entire recon- 
stitution of the University which, we trust, ^vilI lead to a 
harmonious co-operation of the University and its colleges and 
will mimmise the chances of undue domination by either over the 
other, a domnation which would inevitably lead to unhappy 
''feiction detrimental to tbe best interests of their students. There 
is however an important lesson to be drawn from the study of 
the debates in tbe Sen^-te, namely that,' here as elsewhere, the 
difficulties in the way of the introduction of schemes of reform 
of a radical character are immense. This is emphasised by an 
incident which took place when arrangements for the actual 
commencement of work under the scheme were 'bjought before 
the.Senafe for sanction. At that stage an endeavour>au made to 
re-open the entire controvert and aT)roposal was brought forward 
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that the appointments of the proposed stafi should uotbceonEmsd 
by the Senate until an assurance had been received thattS 

fuinLeS*?] '■ “r • f tlie scheme to tl 
... , ^ desires and available resources,. After a Irfl 

exposition had been given of the difficulties which were feltand 
e steps which had be.en taken to /meet them, the propo^oa 
was losf; even the proposer did not vote for it. We mention thb 
circumstance not with a view to surest that the opposiaott 
was capricious but rather to show the extent of suspirion vlach 
attended -the establishment of the new scheme. On the other hand, 
even i these doubts had not been wholly removed, the proposed 
unam'mously accepted. It is worthy oi note that 
r. V. C, Wordsworth^ states that though some members of tie 
residency ^ll^e staff feel that the influence of the teacher is not 
so great as it might advantageously be, others think highly of the 
scheme. When the proposals for the reconstitution of the staff for 
he current.'' session 1918-19 were brought up before’ the Senate 
or confirmation on the 28rd -March 1018, they were nci^epted 
without discussion. If dissatisfaction with the q'stem still lingeis 
in any quarter, as we believe to be the case,* the cause of it vill, 
we hope, be removed by the new arrangements which jve propose 
in tins report. 

53. It is not fair, we think, to pass a definitive opinion on the 
merits and demerits of a scheme whioh had been in opraation for 
only a few weeks when our investigations commenced. But it 
would be useful to examine the possibilities of the system, to 
discover its advantages and disadvantages) wb'ch may help us to 
determine the most suitable constitution for a teaching university 
in Calcutta. ' 

54. The reasons for the apprehension espressed by the 
experienced educationists who have been distrustful of the new 
system may be traced to two entirely diJIwent points of view. In ■ 
the first place, there are some who ore deeply attached to the 
ideal of an affiliated college as an , institution w ich should 
provide for each of its students all the instruction raich would be 
helpful to him in the pursuit of the studies of his c oice. Critics 




^'Eeferenco may to . 

Chonihes College on Uio 10th Jannoiy lOiO. 
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of this type are likely to regard with suspicion, if not with 
positive disfavour, schemes of co-operation between college 
teachers and university teachers on an extensive scale. In the 
second place, there are others who, though not wedded to the 
aflfiliating system as best sidted for_ an Indian university, yet 
maintain that a scheme which may permanently weaken the 
colleges, is full of danger to the realisation of the best educa- 
tional aims and ideals. ' It is useful to bear in mind this funda- 
mental difference in weighing the criticisms which have been 
advanced against the new system of post-graduate studies. 

66. The foremost characteristic of the new arrangements, 
which gives them a decided advantage -over the old system, is ^ 
unquestionably the full and frank -recognition of the elementary 
principle that the organisation and development of universiiy 
studies must be entrusted in the main to the best teachers avail- 
able. It is no exaggeration to say that under the system which 
was in operation till 1917, in respect of M.A. and M.Sc. studies, 
and which is in force even now as regards undergraduate studies,^ 
teachers as such had no controlling voice in the direction of 
academic affairs. We do not overlook the fact that, under the 
Indian Universities Act, a prescribed proportion of the ordinary 
fellows appointed by the Chancellor and elected by the Faculties ' 
must be teachers' by profession ; but it is a remarkable fact that 
in the Faculties and in the Boards of Studies, where the most 
important academic work is initiated, namely, the framing of the 
courses, the determination of the 'standards and the recommenda- 
tion of the text-books, no teacher finds a place as such. The 
extent of this deficiency is realised fully upon a scrutiny of the 
composition of the Boards of Studies as they existed at the time ^ 
when the new post-graduate scheme was introduced. Out of twelve 
members of the Boards of Studies in Bnglish, only three took 
part in M.A. instruction, two of them as university lecturers and 
one as a professor in Presidency College. Out of nine members 
who constituted the- Board of Studies in Sanskrit, only two had 
any share in post-graduate teaching ; in Arabic and Persian, not 
one of the eight members was associated with post-graduate 
teaching 1 in history, three out of twelve members were connected 
with M.A. teaching. It is not necessary to elaborate the point 
further. The state of things we have described was the inevitable 
result of a system, which, for reasons we need not discuss, limited 
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the size of the Senate to 100 members and which practically made 
it impossible for any person to be a member of a Faculty or of a 
Board of Studies unless he was first appointed a member of the 
Senate. We cannot too strongly emphasise 4;Lis aspect of- the 
matter, namely, that not only were the Boards constituted to a 
large extent of men without teaching experience, but a consider- 
able proportion of the teachers engaged in post-graduate work 
either in the University or in its afldliatfed colleges were excluded, 
with the result that they were afforded no opportunity to express 
their views officially upon questions of fundamental importance 
relating to the subjects entrusted ‘to their care. The post-graduate 
system, for the first time in the history of the University, recognised 
and gave effect to the principle that these teachers were entitled^ 
as of right to be associated in the management of the teaching 
arrangements. 

66. The practical effect of this change has been manifest even 
during the few months that the system has been in operation. 
The courses which were framed by the Government of India in 
1906, have, in several subjects, been modified in important partic- 
ulars. The syllabuses in subjects like PaU and comparative 
philology have been entirely recast. In English and in compara- 
tive philology, a new plan has been introduced, which enables 
deserving candidates to substitute a piece of research work for the 
written examination in some of the subjects under carefully pre- 
scribed conditions. In history, a new curriculum has been drawn 
up in a ^ncient Indian history and culture ; ^his course is varied 
and extensive, and'pnTwa facie would form an admirable subject 
for study and investigation in an Indian university. As regards 
the method of training, important departures from the old system 
have been adopted. The number of lectures previously delivered 
in the university classes has been reduced in many subjects, and 
each student is now required periodically to compose essays on_ 
'prescribed topics which are announced by the teachers with hints 
* as to suitable courses of study. The essays are then corrected ; 
and the teacher -finally meets the students in small groups and dis- 
cusses with them matters which arise on the written exercise. The 
lists of text boots recommended have also undergone radical 
changes. It is thus manifest that, during the brief period^ that the 
system has been in operation, the teachers have made their presence 
felt. But, although we recognise the value of this advantage, 
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we think that there are elements of weakness in the present 
system. For instance, it practically places most of the teachers 
on -the same level and fixes no limit to the size either of a^Board of 
Higher Studies or of the Oouncil. of Post-Graduate Teaching. 
Some of the classes are also unwieldy in size, and more accommo- 
dation is urgently needed to enable the teachers an^' students to 
work in that intimate personal association in small groups which is 
essential for the success of the system. 

67. The next striking featme of the new system is the recog- 
nition of the principle of co-operation in the organisation of post- 
graduate instruction in Calcutta. As already indicated, the regula- 
■ tions contemplate the constitution of the entire stafi of post-graduate 
teachers from four diSerent sources ; one of these is the body of 
teachers in affiliated colleges, whose attainments specially qualify 
them for post-graduate,instruction and who undertake, at the 
request of the University and for a remuneration decided on by 
it, to deliver a course of lectures on selected topics. The principle 
on which the entire post-graduate scheme is based is thus the 
exact antithesis of a deep-rooted idea which has hitherto 
prevailed in educational circles in India, that each college ought 
to provide for each of its students the entire instruction which 
he needs in the pursuit of all the ordinary subjects of study. 
From this point of view, the authorities of a college would deem it 
derogatory to their dignity if one of the students of the institu- 
tion considered it profitable to take a oom'se of lectures in another 
college or in the University in preference to a course furnished by his' 
college. Much of the opposition to the post-graduate scheme is 
traceable, we think,- to the dominance of this ideal. It is clear 
that the post-graduate scheme gives valuable recognition to what, 
for reasons fully explained elsewhere in this report, must be deemed 
the-fundamental principle, namely, that each student, no matter 
to what college he is attached, is entitled to have the advantage 
of the most helpful teaching given in the best educational institu- 
tions of this city. The advantages of this sj’^stem of co-operation 
are manifest. If post-graduate instruction is conducted jointly 
by all the teachers whose services are available for the purpose, 
every student, irrespective of the college to which he belongs, gets 
' the full benefit of the labom-8 of every recognised teacher in his 
subject, with, the limitation imposed by space and time-table. 
This secures variety of treatment from the point of view of 
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the students, and, at the same time, enables the teachers to 
specialise in different departments, and to concentrate their atten- 
tion upon special aspects of their subject. ' An arrangement of this 
description further tends to minimise the weakness which presents 
itself when a member of the staff of a self-contained college aban- 
dons his connexion TOth the work for one or other reason. To 
take a concrete illustration. If there are four colleges in Calcutta, 
each undertaking to give the entire course of instruction in lustory 
for the benefit of M.A. students, each constitutes a close coipora- 
,tion by itself, maintaiiung a complete staff of say two teachers 
for the purpose ; in the event of a vacancy 'on the staff of one of 
the colleges, its efficiency may be reduced at once by a half, if a 
suitable substitute cannot forthwith be found. If, on the other 
hand, the work was entrusted to all the eight available teachers 
Jointly, supplemented by those on the university staff, the absence 
of one member from a group so strongly constituted uught often 
make no practical difference to the student. In fact, when we 
discard the narrow wew that each college must bo a self-contained 
institution, the adoption of the principle of co-operation seems an 
almost self-evident advantage. 

68. But although a policy of co-operation and of combined 
organisation, when wisely worked out, may be accepted as a reason- 
able solution of the situation, the apprehension has been e^ressed \ 
that the constitution of a combined staff, which includes a large 
number of whole-time salaried Iccturei’S of the University not 
attached to any afiSliated college, may tend ultimately to bring 
the University into confiict with its affiliated colleges.^ We do not 
deny that it would be unfortunate if this contingency happened, 
and it was to minimise this danger -that the regulations make the 
^principal of every Calcutta college affiliated to the standard of a 
1 degree in arts or science an ex-officio member of the Council 
concerned. The lists of lecturers in the different subjects under . 
the new post-graduate scheme show that an appreciable propor- 
tion of the teachers are lecturers in the affiliated colleges. The 
following tabular statement is instructive. The first column gives 
the name of the-subject. The figure in the second column gives 
the total number of post-graduate teachers in each subject, while 


* Befereace may bo made to the oral eridenoe el the Ber, W. B. S. Holland, General 
Memoranda, page 601. 
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59. Two ciicmnstanccB, patent to all who have an intimate 
knowledge of the present condition of af&liated colleges in Calcutta, 
mav he usefully emphasised at this stage. In the first place, except 
in the case of the Presidency College and in a very much smaller 
degree the Scottish Churches College, the staff of mo college was 
ever organised with a view to make any provision for M:A. 
and M.Sc. teaching. In the second place, the staffs of most of the 
Calcutta colleges other than the Presidency College are inadequate 
in point of number to meet the legitimate demands of the teaching 
requirements of the undergraduates on their rolls. Consequently 
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a large supply of post-grnduaic kaclicrs could not bo expected from 
the colleges as at preseut constituted ; but even if each college could*- 
supply in tibundnnco teachers of the requisUc Ij^jc for the work 
of postgraduate instruction as a whole, they would obviously be 
far more effective, if they could work in unison rather than in 
rigidly separated compartments. 

CO. Another advantage of the post-graduate system, though 
of secondhiy importance, must not he overlooked. . Under the 
university regulations relating to the residence of students, all 
Btudeuts reading in an ntliliatcd college with a view to appear at 
a university oxnmitmfiou, arc bound to comply with the rigid rules , 
framed for that purpose. IJhe post-graduate students in the univer- 
sity classes, on the other hand, were not bound under the old sj'stcm 
to comply with any rules of residence, as they were tcclmically not 
students of an afGlintcd college. Under the new ^’stem, all post- 
graduate students whetbor they do, or do not, belong to a college, 
arc bound to comply with such residence regulations ns may be 
framed by the authorities in that behalf. This has led to the intro- 
duction of a uniform system and has at (he same time enabled the 
University to lay down more clastic rules for post-graduate students 
than would be suitable for undergraduates ; for it is plain that 
students, all of whom arc at least in their 21st ywr, and many older 
by two or three years, do not require the same strict and rigid super- 
vision ns immature youths of IG or 17 who find themselves suddenly ‘ 
thrown into the temptations of a great city. 

01. But while the new system has obvious and substantial 
advantages, we must franldy acloiowlcdgc that it labours under 
what may prove in certain circumstances to be grave disadvantages. 
Thus, although under the new system almost entire responsibility 
is, in the initial stages, thrown, and rightly tliroum, upon the teachers 
themselves, all their activities in the minutest detail arc subject to 
criticism by the Syndicate and to final confirmation by the 
Senate. This renders possible a conflict between the Senate and 
the highest teachers of'tho University, who are and, under the 
cxislbg constitution, must contmuo to bo, very inadequately 
xeprcBcntcd on the ultimate Governing Body. Such a conflict 
would bo lamentable, and, if oft repeated, would bo disastrous 
in its consequences. This was fully realised by the framers of 
the Bcbcme', but was inevitable as the Indian Universities Act 
of 1904 vests the executive government of the Univcifeity in' tho 
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SyBdicatG and. makes fclie Soiiato tkc ultimate autliority upon all 
questions within the purview of the University. This emphasises the 
need for an entire reconstitution of Ihe University, and aflords con- 
vincing proof that a permanently satisfactory solution cannot ho 
leached by engrafting an elaborate scheme for post-graduate studies 
upon a constitution not expressly designed for a’ great teaching 
university. 

62. Then, again, the scheme for post-graduate studies is entirely 
separated from the arrangements for tindergraduate teaching. 
The disadvantages of such a complete separation at this stage are 
too manifest to require elaboration. Under the ^stem now in 
force, there are two sets of Boards of Studies, one to deal with 
undergraduate courses, the other with post-graduate courses; 

— There are in reality also two sets of Faculties, one set consisting 
of the Faculties of Arts and Science, the other set consisting of the 
Post-Graduate Councils in Arts and Science. If this cleavage 
in the University were to be made permanent, the result might be 
even more disastrous to the cause of education than the sharp divi- 
sion of colleges into self-contained compartments. This element of 
inherent weakness in the scheme appears to have been fully realised 
by the framers themselves ; but there was no escape possible under 
the Act of 1904. The rigidity of the present constitution made 
■ it impossible, without recourse to legislation, so to reorganise and 
expand the existing Faculties and Boards of Studies as not only to 
ensure the presence of recognised teachers thereon in their own 
right, but also to give them a determining voice in the control of 
higher teaching by the University. This, again, points to the conclu- 
sion that the true remedy is, as we shall have occasion to suggest, 
not an amendment of the present constitution but a reconstitution 
of the University on an entirely new basis. 

63. Lastly, the apprehension has been expressed that the 
post-graduate system, if it is allowed to develops apart from the 
colleges, may affect their status and prestige and permanently 
imperil their efficiency. Although the new scheme has not yet 
been worked in a manner likely to lead to results so disastrous, 
yet it is undeniable that there are elements of risk, and if in course 
of time, the post-graduate teachers are completely or even in a 
large measure dissociated from proper undergraduate work, a 
serious blow may be struck against the development on right lines 
of University , education in this Presidency. The University, we 
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• or© convinced, can prosper in Calcutta only as a univetsity of colleges. 
This result can bo achieved onfy by mutual trustful co-operation 
between the University and its colleges ; and a domination of cittei 
factor over the other would be absolutely destructive of haimonions 
and fruitful conjoint action. Such a uniheation, however, is im- 
possible under the existing constitution. The University is not? 
the master of the situation and dominates the colleges inst^ 
of regarding them as partners in a great national undcitaldng. 
At the same time, it cannot be overlooked that a parlncraMp is 
possible, only if the partners are worthy of full confidence; in 
other words, the colleges must he entirely reconstructed, tuned 
into places of genuine university work, relieved of the ombanaEsing 
task of what is, in a large degree, miscalled undergraduate tcaclung 
but is essentially higher school work, strengthened by a Realisation 
of true ideals of academic work, and fully equipped to play their 
proper part in a powerful teaching university. This again points 
to the necessity for a new synthesis hotweeu ihc University and 
its colleges preceded by a radical reconstitution of both the elemeutfl. 

04. There is one final point, which, though mentioned last, is 
by no means of the least importance. The now scheme leaves 
untouched the difficult question of adequate post-graduate instruc- 
tion in places outside Calcutta, lor the obvious reason that no 
satisfactory solution was possible without far-reaching changes 
beyond the scope of the Post-Graduate Committee, namely, the 
ultimate foimdatiou of new teaching imiversitics in selected centres 
of intellectual life. Wo have said enough to indicote that the 
post-graduate scheme, though possessing many admirable features 
and furnishing a satisfactory solution of many difficu^ics, does not 
debar an extensive survey of the entire situation and the evolution 
of a comprehensive scheme of university development and recon- 
struction such as will be outlined in later chapters of this report'. 

^ V. • " 

65. It is not a matter for smprise that iin a purely examining 
.universitysuchasCaloutiawasunderthe Act of 1857, no systematic 
facilities for jeseBroh appear to have been organised by the Univer- 
sity before 1893.' In that year, an important alteration was made 
in the rules relating to the award of the studentships which had been 

^founded on .the basis of the munificent donation of tw'o lakhs of 
rupees made to the University on the 9th February 1866 by Jlr. 
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PremcLand Koyohand of Bombay. The studentships, which were 
of the annual value of Es. 2,000 (subsequently reduced to Ks. 1,400 
on account of reduction of interest on the securities) and were 
tenable for five years, had, up to that time, been awarded on the 
result of an examination in a variety of subjects in arts and science 
and were competed for by the most distin^shed graduates in those 
facilities within a prescribed time-limit ; in other words, the student- 
ships were utilised to encourage the acquisition rather than 
the advancement of learning. In 1893, however, the Senate 
decided that the studentships should thenceforth be awarded for 
the promotioii of research. The examination was held as usual ; 

' but the condition was imposed on the* successful candidate that 
he must, at the end of the second year, produce evidence that he had 
been engaged on original investigation; and as the studentship 
.was awarded for a term of five years, such reports were required 
to be submitted annually till the expiry of the term. Under this 
system, several important papers were published by the holders 
of the studentships and some of these are contained in the series 
published by the University Press and known as 'University 
Studies In 1908, a further change of a fundamental character 
was introduced. The studentships were no longer to be awarded 
for a term of five years, but two studentships were to be awarded 
annually, one in literary subjects, the other in scientific subjects, 
each tenable for three years, and, as before, of the annual value 
of Ks. 1,400. The examination on the basis of which the 
studentships had hitherto been awarded was at the same time 
abolished. It was ruled that every candidate (who must have 
passed the examination for the degree of master or doctor in 
any Faculty) should submit an application, stating his academical 
- distinctions, the subject in which he had specialised, the research 
or investigation he had made in the selected subject or in any 
allied branch of knowledge, and the subject in which he intended, 
if elected to a studentship, to carry on special investigation 
or research. Every candidate was further required to produce 
a thesis dealing with the subject in which he had carried on or 
, intended to carry on research. The applications iii 'the literary 
subjects and in the scientific subjects are, under the rules, referred 
to two special Boards, and on the report of each Board of Examiners, 
the Syndicate makes J>he award. The successful candidate is then 
required to submit, at the end. of each year of his studentship, 
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a report on the work or investigation upon wliiok he has teen 
engaged, and the studentship is continued, only if the report is 
adjudged satisfactory by experts. On the other hand, if it is prm'cd 
to the satisfaction of the Syndicate that a student has undertaken 
no research or investigation .or hast abandoned or has otherwise 
acted in contravention- of the terms upon which the studentship 
was granted, the Syndicate may at any time s.nspend the payment 
of the stipend. This system has now been in force for ten years, 
and a good many original papers have been published by successive 
students in literary or scientific periodicals or in the series ei 
* University Studies.’ 

66. Between 1893 when the first alteration in the rules for the 
award of the Premchand studentship was made, and 1908 when 
the rules assumed their present- form," two important endowments 
were created for the promotion of original research. ’ In 1901, Mr. 
William Griffith, Barrister at Law, left the University a bequest .pf 
Es. 26,000, to be applied for such purpose as the I^iversity might 
determine. The University decided to institute an annual prize, 
to be called ‘ The Griffith • Prize,’ for the encouragement of 
advanced study- in science and letters, to be open to all persons 
who had at any time been admitted to the degree of bachelor 
in any Faculty in the University. It 'was fm-ther decided to award 
•^e prize in science and letters in alternate years. Candidates 
for the prize are required to submit an essay or a record of 
research work in some department of science or of letters, as the 
case may be, and each candidate has to send his essay or record 
of work imder a distinguishing motto, his name not to be disclosed 
but contained in a sealed envelope with the motto outside. Since 
1902, the prize has been awarded to many competitors, although 
there have been some years when the examiners were obliged to 
pronounce that ho candidate had shown sufficient merit to entitle 
him to the prize. The prizes have been awarded for original work 
on a variety of topics, literary and scientific, which include such 
widely, diversified _ subjects as reciprocation, double refraction, 
binary stars, parasites, catalyeas, Emerson, work and wages, 
mediaeval school of Indi&n logic, surgical instruments of the 
Hindus, science of medicine in the Atharva-Veda, philosophy of 
Fatanjah and early European writers in Bengal, v.Many of these 
essays have been published, either by .the authors themselves or 
by the Universily. 
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rv Tt,^ 903 Mr. RaiNarayanmtra, Barrister at 

^ tke piomotL of original research in Indian eco- 

an :xirons competitors the prize 

^p^St'tSltdedonly^^^ ■ 

^^1^1908, when the inhil'ce of the University, was c^ebrated 
the Scnl decided to set apart a sum of Rs. 30,0.Q0 to estahhsh what 
called the Jubilee Research Prize Bund. Out of the income 
S t. fund, two prizes may he awarded every year, each pnzo 
-to consist of a gpld medal of the value of Rs. 160 
Es. 360 in cash. The prizes are awarded,^ one for research m 
Bcientific Buhiects and the other for research m arts subjects. The 
subieots for the prizes are annually prescribed by the Syndicate, 
on the recommendation of the members of the Senate. The prize 
has been successfully competed for thrice during the last ten 
years ^ It will be noticed that there is a fundamental distinction 
betwMn the terms for the award of the Qrifbth Memorial Prize and 
the Jubilee Research Prize, namely, for the former, the candidate 
is allowed to choose his own subject, for the latter, the candidate 
has to.submit a thesis on a subject prescribed by the University. 
Apparently, the subjects which have been prescribed for the 
Jubilee Research Prize hav6 not attracted capable competitors. 

69. In thTsame year, Mr. Sarat Kumar Lahiri placed at the 
disposal of the University the copyright of his publication known 
as ‘ Selected Poems ’ for the creation of a fund for the maintenance 
of a research fellowship in the history of the Bengali language 
and literature. The first appointment to the fellowship was -not 
Vmade till 1913, by which date a sufficient sum had accumulated 
tolhe credit of the fund to render possible the election of a Pellow. 
The holder of the fellowship, Mr. Dines Chandra Sen, the author 
of well-known works on the -history of the Bengali language and 
literature, is required to devote himself to the investigation of the 
history of the Bengali language and literature and to deliver 
annually a course of not less than twelve public lectures embodying 
the resets of his investigation. Purther mention will be made of 
the subject of these lectures in the next chapter. 

* Tlo Bubjeota for investigation wore — 

(t) Origin and history of the Bengali alphabets; 

(tt) Comparativo philology of tho Bengali dialcots ; 

(in) A stotistical enquiry into tho stato of vision of Indian students in Caleutta, 
especially -vrith referonoo to Uio prcvnlcuco of myopia at dilTorcnt agoa ond 
investigation of the factors supposed to inflacnoo tho progress of myopia. 
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70. In 1912, Mahnrajfth Sir Manindra Chandra Nandy of 
Knsirahaear gave the Univcisity Es. 20,000 for the promotion of 
research in Indian mathematics and astronomy by tho publication 
of texts and translation of rmpublishcd works on those subjects, 
A scheme was drarni up by the late Dr. Thibaut to give cfiect 
to the noshes of the founder ; but his death has caused a temporary 
interruption in the work* of publication. 

71. In 1912, the late Sir Tarok Nath Palit established researcli 
studentships in connexion with the chairs founded by him and these 
are awarded only to distinguished graduates in physics and obeinis- 
try. Sir Tarak Nath Palit also created an endowment for the award 
of scholarships to advanced students in science to enable them to 
carry on research or investigation abroad, that is to say, out of India. 
The continuance of the war, however, has made it impossible for 
the University to make awards out of this fund. In, 1913, Sir 
Bash Bchary Qhosc established research scholarships in connexion 
with the chairs founded by liim, and these also arc awarded to 
distinguished graduates in applied mathematics, physics, chemistry 
and botany. Important papers have been published by ‘some 
of tlie research students under the Palit and the Gho.se Trusts. We 
shall revert to this matter in the concluding section of this chapter. 

72. Here it may he mentioned that in 190C, when the new 
regulations were made, the University instituted the degrees of 
doctor of philosophy and doctor of science to encourage research 
among its di.stinguishcd graduates. These degrees are obtainable 
only by research! The regulations provide that the thesis of the 
successful candidate for either of these degrees must be published 
by the University and several such theses are included in the series 
of university studies already mentioned. 

73. It is worthy of note that in 1912 Mr. Onautlmath Deb 

created an endowment for the annual award of two gold medals 
open for competition to all lady graduates of the University. One 
of these is awarded for the best essay written in Bengali by a lady 
graduate on historical or biographical subject, while the other 
*is awarded for'the best poem in Bengali by a lady graduate on a 
prescribed subject. There have not been very many competitors 
for these medals and they appear to have been awarded only once, 
in 1912. .. ' 

'■ 74. It rriay be convenient to mentionlhei'e very briefly the 

endowments held by the University for the promotion of research in 
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tlie professional Faculties of Medicine and Law. In 1889, the 
committee appointed to raise a suitable memonnl to Dr. Loatos, 
formerly Principal of the Calcutta hledical College, created an endow- 
ment for the award of a prize for original research m medicine. U he 
successful candidaite is reciuired to devote himself to the investi- 
gation -of the properties of a selected medicinal drug. It is 
somewhat 'disappointing to find that the prize has been awarded 
only three times during the last quarter of a contimy, and that 
nearly a dozen years elapsed before it attracted a single competitor. 
In 1900, the committee appointed to raise a suitable memorial to 
Maharaja Sir Lachmeswar Singh of Durbhangha created an endow- 
ment for the award of a scholarship for the prom'otion of original 
research in medicine. This prize has been awarded onl)’^ twice 
since its foundation. 

- 75. IVlien we turn to the Faculty of Law, we find tliat in 1902 

Mr.- Jogendra Chandi'a Ghose created an cndoivincnt for the award 
of a research prize in comparative Indian law. This prize appc.irs 
to have been awarded oidy twice since its foundation. In 1911 
Mr. Onauthnath Deb, whose name wo have already mentioned 
. in another connexion, created an endowment for the institution of 
an annual prize to he awarded for tile promotion of researcli in 
law. There have been frequent competitors for this prize, but 
it has been aw’ardcd only thrice. In 191 C, the Salchjcc brothers 
founded an endowment for the promotion of study and rese.arch 
in Muhammadan law by the publication of texts and translations. 
A scheme has been drawTi up, but no publications Iiavc yet been 
issued. Further reference will be made to these endowments in 
Chapter XXII. 

7G. IVe have now described the groivth and the present condi- 
tion of the facilities for research ivithin the domain of the Univer- 
sity itself. But it is useful to outline in this connexion the condi- 
tion^ of award of the research scholarships instituted by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in 1900 for the encouragement of original reseiiroh. 
Each Boholarsliip is of the value of Bs. 100 a month and is t.cnablc 
for a period of three years. . Ordinarily, two schnlanships am 
awarded annually to those students who propose to curry on 
original research in scientific subjects including such branches 
as natural and physical science, chemistry, mathematic.*!, and 
one scholarship is aivarded for research in literary .‘!nbjrel.*! ineliiding 
such branches as languages, comparative philology, cpigra])li3’', gco- 
voL, n 
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graphy, philosophy, history, archaeology and anthropology. Est'., 
candidate is required to submit his application, through ttc kai d 
the institution in which he read last, to the Director of PnUk 
Instruction, and to produce evidence that he had passed the esa- 
mination for the degree of master or doetca in any faculty mtliin 
tluee years prior to the date of his application. Upon a scratiaT 
of all the applications, with the aid of eiqierts, the Dircctci 
decides upon the names of the successful candidates. The scliokts 
are considered to be under the direct control of the Director ol 
Public Instruction* in all matters rdating to their work and disci- 
pline. Although these scholarships have now been instituted for 
18 years, very few of the scholars have published any record o( 
original research or investigation. On the other hand, not a lew 
have, during^he term of their scholarship or immediately after tlic 
expiry of tliSr term, taken to anon-educational professional career 
or to Government service. One of the rules for the award of tljc 
scholarship is to the following effect ; — " The desirability and the 
method of publication of any of the original researches made liy 
graduate scholars will be demded on from time to time by 
ment, and no research scholar, whfle holding the scholarship, w 
have the right of publishing the results of his research, professed y 
as the work of a'Govemment research scholar, without the sanction 
of the Govei-nraent,” -A- rule of this description is obviously desir- 
able to prevent the publication of immatiuc pieces 
or investigation ; but apparently it has been 
scholars themselves as an indication that they «' understand 
to .ny tt til. Thttt 

are awarded by the iLtly desirable in 

umversity authorities Co-ordina^ii “ ” jfuted, fhese scliolar- 
this sphere, and ^lienNihe University 

diips should he awarded by some p,.j;jes^ nicdal.s, 

fiity, precisely in the same manner .j , funds or endoiniionl.s. 
and studentships awarded out o ,j,'eate and may fittingly 

This organisation should replace «« 
consist of scholars of high acadenii 

VI. 

, • I brief acrount of the 

77. IVe shall conclude tins ««•!£ j Science. On the icih 
etteljliteot ot 11,0 Crivwtly 
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June and 8th October i912j Sir Taraknatli Palit executed two 
trust deeds in tavour of the University of Calcutta, whereby ho 
made over to the University money and land of the aggi’cgal e value 
of Rs. 15 lakhs for the promotion and diffusion of scientific and 
technical education in Bengal and the cultivation and advanceinent 
of science, pure and applied, amongst his countrymen. For this 
purpose_he directed the establishment of university professorships 
of science, as a .first step towards the foundation of a University 
College of Science and Tcchnolog)'. The first trust requires the 
immediate creation of two professorships or chairs, one of chemistry, 
the other of physics. The founder stated that, as his object was 
the promotion and diffusion of .scientific and technical education 
and the cultivation and advancement of science, pure and applied, 
amongst his countrymen by, and through, indigenous agency, 
the chairs must always be filled by Indians, <.hnt is, persons born 
of Indian parents as contradistinguished from per.'=ons who are 
called statutory natives of India.- He further directed that the 
professors elect might be required to receive special training abroad 
before they entered upon the discharge of the duties of thcir^,(nccs. 
He also directed that if the income of the endowed propertie.s 
should exceed the amount required to*mcct the expenses for the 
maintenance and upkeep of the chairs, the surplus of the income 
might be applied to the pajHnent of scholanships or stipends to such 
advanced students for the degrees of master of science or doctor 
of science ns might receive training or carry on research under 
the Palit professors. Under the second trust, the income was 
to be applied in aid of and for the belter carrying out of the trusts 
mentioned in the first deed. There was a further direction that 
a sum of one lakh of rupees was to be set apart and invc.stcd so as 
to constitute a fund for the aw'ard of .scholarships for advanced 
students in science to enable them to carry on rcscarcii and invest i- 
gation abroad, that is, outside India. The nianageinent of the 
trusts was vested in a governing body consisting of the Vice- 
Chancellor as ex-ofpeio Prc.sident, the Director of Public Iiustruc- 
tion, Bengal, the Deans of the Fncultic.s of Bcicncc and Knginocring, 
four members of the Univcr.sity nominated i)y the Senate, two of 
whom at least mu.st be representatives of Calcutta colleges under 
Indian management, affiliated in .science, four nomincc.s' of the 
founder, and two represent ativc.s of f.hc profe.ssorial staff to be 
elected by them annually from ninong.st f hem.selve.s. The Universit v 
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acccpiicd tlic trusts and undertook io provide from its om 1 
suit able icctiirc rooms, libraries, museums, laboratories,! 
and other facilities for leaching and research and to spend as 
not leas than 21 lakhs of rupees towards the constiuction «i 
permanent and substantial structures and their proper aid 
adequate equipment as laboratories on the premises known 
Parsi Bagnn (92 Upper Ch-culnT Boad). 

78. The two trusts of Sir Taralrnath Palit were followed ly 

a gift of Rs. 10 lakhs b}' Sir Rash Behary Ghose on the 8lh Angnsl 
1913 for the promotion of scientific and technical education andloi 
the cultivation and advancement of science, pure and applied, 
amongst his countrymen by, and through, indigenous agency. The 
founder directed the c.stab)ishmcnt of a chair in each of four 
subjects, viz., applied mathematics, pbysic.s,-chemislry and botany 
wth special reference to agriculture. As in the case of the Palit 
chairs, the Ghose chairs may be held only b}' Indians who may be 
required to receive special training during a period of not less than 
one year and not more than two years under specialists in Europe, 
America, Japan or any other place outside India, so as to cnaWe 
them to receive a thorough Gieoretical and practical training m 
their special subjects. To each of the professors ai'o nttnclicd 
tw’o research students who receive a stipend of Rs. 75 a month. 
The management of the Ghose trusts is vested in a Board consisting 
of the Vice-Chancellor as President ex-offtcio, the Director of Pu 
Instruction, Bengal, the Deans of the Faculties of Science an 
Engineering, the professors of applied mathematics, chetffl^i 
physics and botany, four representatives, of Calcutta cn 
affiliated in science and under Indian management and 
nominees of the founder. The Ghose endowment was accep 
by the Senate subject to. the condition that adequate provision 
would be made for laboratories, museums, •workshops an 
appliances and all other requisites essential for the diic isc large 
of their duties by the professors and for original mves gn ion 
by the professors and the students attached to them. .• 

79. The duties of the Palit and Ghose professors are defined 

as follows : — . • i i 

(o) to carry on ori^nal research in their special subjects with 
a view to extend the bounds of know edge and to 
'improve, by 'the application of their researches, the arts, 
industries, manufactures and agricultui’c of this country ; 
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(b) to Btinmlate and guide research by advanced students 
and generally to assist them in post-graduate work 
so as to foster the growth^ of real learning amongst 
our young men.'- 

80. The univ-ersity authorities approached the Government of . 
India for substantial help to enable them to carry out the purposes 
of these two endowments, but the application was refused. The 
Government of India however agreed to allow Rs. 12,000 annually 
to be spent lor the maintenance of the laboratories, out of the 
recurring grant of Es. 66,000 made to the University in 1912. The 
result has been that the University has been obliged to rely upon 
its unaided resources to fulfil its obligations under the trust deeds. 
These resom’ces are derived chiefly, if not exclusively, from the 
surplus of examination fees realised from candidates at the various 
examinations. The University has spent in this manner an aggre- 
gate sum of seven lakhs of rupees. The building at 92 Upper 
Circular Road forms a fine structme and accommodates the 
physics and chemistry departments. A room has been set apart 
for the use of Dr. Brahmachari who has carried on important 
investigations in bio-chemistry. Two rooms have been assigned 
to experimental psychology. But it is probable that, with the 
growing needs of that department of study, separate accommo- 
dation may have to be provided elsewhere. The original plans, 
we may add, included provision for residential accommodation of 
the university professors, their chief assistants and selected research 
students. There is ample room in the grounds for this purpose. 
But it was decided to hold the scheme in abeyance when it was 
found that the Government of India was not in a position to assist 
the University. Within the last year, steps have been taken to 
organise a biological department at 35 BaUygunj Circular Road 
which was the residence of the late Sir Taraknath Palit. The 
handsome buildings on that site have been completely renovated 
and arrangements are in progress for the erection of botanical 
and zoological laboratories in one^of the buildings. The other 

building will be occupied by three fjrofessors, two of botany and one 
— . -- - - 

^ Under the tertas of the Pelit Trust, tho professors nro required to arrange for the ade- 
quate instruction of students for tho degrees of bachelor of soioncB with honours, master 
^ of aeienoe and doctor of soienco. Tho Unirereity has nof, up to the present founj 
it ncccBsaiy to arrange for BiSc. honours instruction, which is undertaken hy several of 
the aiBliatod colleges in Calcutta. . 
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of zoology. It may be mentioned here that in 1D17 thellnivetai] 
created two new chairs, one for botany and the other for zoolt^, 
The emoluments of these professors arc paid out of the suijfe 
of the income of the University. It will be observed that theW 
versity College of Science is still iir the process of formation ami 
considerable sums will bo needed for its development on modon 
lines in such a variety of subjects as applied mathematics, physics, 
chemistiy, botany and zoology. The question of the managcmeiit 
of the institution has already engaged the attention of the uii- 
versity authorities, because the University College of Science; 
though dependent to a largo extent upon the inoome of the Palit 
and Ghose endowments, is an institution of a more comprehensive 
scope. We sot out in an appendix the outlines of the scheme 
recently sanctioned for the governing body of the College of Science. 

* Frintctl in tho volunu ol appcaSact to this report, irhore will obp l’^ Iv™^ * 
description of tiio.'grouods and buildings. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Oriental Studies. 

I. 

11 The University of Calcutta, when- reconstituted as a powerful 
teaching university and however comprehensive its scope, is not 
likely to be'regarded .with pride and satisfaction by the people of 
Bengal unless it exhibits a special excellence in the domain of 
oriental learning. In a later chapter, we shall examine the question 
how far and in what manner the activities of the University may 
be developed and enlarged for the promotion of oriental learning. 
In the present chapter, we shall outline the history of the progress 
of oriental learning in this Presidency in the past so ns to justify 
our ultimate recommendations in this' department. It will be 
convenient to arrange the materials available in two broad 
divisions; first, Sanskritic and other non-Islamic studies, 
and, secondly, Islamic studies. There are points of contact 
between .the two divisions, but we shall endeavour to make the 
statements self-contained as far as practicable mthout undue 
repetition. This mode of treatment is .necessary, for whei’eas 
the problem of the encouragement ot Sanskrit learning, whether 
piKsued on indigenous or western lines, has to be approached 
chiefly from the point of view of scholarship, the problem of Islamic 
studies includes that of the madrassahs which is vitally connected 
with the general educational advancement of the Muslim com- 
munity. This aspect of the madrassah problem cannot be justly 
ignored, and it would be plainly unwise to sacrifice a full 
historical review of the subject for the sake of apparent uniformity 
of treatment. 

^ II. 

(A) Outline, of Hue history flf Sanskrit studies, 1792-1823. 

2. Alter ^the civil admimstration of the country had passed 
into the hands of the East India Company and British courts liad 
been instituted throughout the province, it was found essential 
to attach a mauivi to the court of every English judge, who Was 

( 81 ) 
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presumably ignorant of'tjie people, their inannm anith^’r 
of the laws wHch had been so long adininisterod to 
rule of the Nawab. It was also found equally iiecesary tos*.:? 
the serwces of a pandit who might assist the judge witli Hs eijljf 
tions on questions of Hindu law. The time had not yet anin^ 
when authoritative treatises on Hindu and Musliin laivTOtoh 
made accessible in an English garb. The niaulvi and the pii;i 
were thus in a manner indispensable, but competent «h't-. 
prepared to accept service, were by no means nbundanl. )■ 
supply this ivant, and partly also to reconcile Miisalmans to Btii'd 
rule, Warren Hastings estabhshed in.l781 tbe Calcutta MadiavA 
for the education of their children in Arabic and Persian. &>c. 
years later, in J791, a Sanslait college was founded in Boawij, 
(which was ‘at the time included in the Presidency of Bengal, ad 
was then, as now, the great stronghold of Sanslcritic learning) by il* 
British llcsidcnt, Jonathan Duncan, one of Ibc many noble-mindci 
Englishmen who had at heart the true welfare of the pcoplf d 
this country. ^ The Madrasah at Calcutta had a grant of landed 
property estimated to produce an annual income of Bs. 30, 01*'. 
The Sanslait College at'Bcuares was granted during the first ycai 
Rs. 14,000 for I'cciuTmg cjqjenditure, but^yluring the second year 
the amount was raised to Es. 30,000 annually. . 

3. The attitude of the Goveriuneut towards the religion ® ® 

Hindus and- Musalmaus was very friendly. It was ordained I at 
the students in the two institutions should receive instruction^' 
the way prescribed in their sacred books, and it is sigiU 'W" 
tiiat in the case of the Sanskrit College a rule was .adopted 
the teachers must all be Brahmins, except the f 

science of medicine who might be a Vaidya. T o rt^overu' 
religious neutrality bad not yet been formulated; 
no. onl, Jno. 

institutions and customs of to be the gimidian 

llm East India Company was mdeed^^^j^^ ^ 

of the temples and derived a largcmcome iro r 

tux called the pilgrims’ tax. It wasnot till j . 

Auckland that this was regarded as an nn 

British Government to levy ; it College at Benarc-s 

‘i- Atiiielimeofthcfoimdationofthc^ 

for the promotion of Sanskritio oil parts of the province 

with Brabmimc loanaing, there existed map 
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a considerable number o£\private institutions where the indigenous 
learning was assiduously cultivated, principally by scholars of renown 
wlio were too orthodox to apjuoaph non-Hindu rulers for patronage. 
DiU’ing the times of disorder and trouble which preceded the assump- 
tion of administrative authority by the Bast India Company, 
these institutions had already begun to languish through the 
lack .of adequate support from the public and the State. - This 
was vividly realised by the British administrators, as is amply 
indicated by a minute recorded on the 6th March 1811 by Lord 
Minto, then Governor-General, and the members of his Council. 
The minute bears the siguatmre of the eminent orientalistTHemy 
Thomas Colebrooke, and is of abiding interest and special value. 
The following extract, which jirobably suggested the provision of 
Section 43 of Chapter 156 of Statute 53, George 111 (1813), will 
be read with interest : — 


“It is a ediumon. remark that science and liiciiitiuc are in a 25rogrc3sivo 
state of decay among the uativea of India. From every itiqiiiry which 
I have been enabled to make on this iutcrcstmg subject, that lomark 
appears to mo but too well-founded. The number of the learned is not 
only diminished but the circle of learning oven among those wlio still 
devote themselves to it, apjicars to bo considerably contracted. The abstract 
sciences arc abandoned, polite literature neglected, and no branch of learning 
cultivated but what is cojmocled with the peculiar religious doctrines of the 
people. The immediate consequence of this state of things is the disuse, and 
even actual loss, of many valuable boots; and it is to be apprehended that, 
unless Government interfere with a fostering hand, the revival of letters may 
shortly become hoijelcss from a' want of boolm or of persons capable of explain- 
ing them. The principal cause of the present neglected state of litcratmo in 
India is to be traced to the want of that encouragement which was formerly 
afforded to it by princes, chieftains and opulent individuals under the Native 
G overrents. Such encouragement must always operate as a stion<T 
rncenlivo to study and literary examinations but especially in India where 
the learned professions have little, if any, other support. ‘ The justness’of these 
observations might be illustrated by a detailed oor,sideration of the former 
and the iiresont state of science and literature at tho three principal scats of 
Hindu learmng, namely, Benares, Tirhoot and Nadia. Such a review would 
bring before us the liberal patronage which was formerly bestowed, not only bv 
princes and others m power and authority, but also by tho zamindars, oil 
persons who had distinguished themselves by tho sucoessiul cultivation of 
letters at those places. It would equally bring to our view the present neglected 

wtA S ‘'^ose once-celcbrated places, and wo should have to remark 

with regret that the cultivation of letters was now confined to tho few surviv- 
mg persons who had been patronised by the native princes and othera under 

immediate descendants of those 
pereons as had imbibed a love of soicuco from their parents. It is seriously to 

be lamented that a natio^aiticularly distinguished for its love and siicoc^^ul 

cultivation of letters mother parts of tho Empire should have failed to extend 
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under the authority of the GoverntnontB within which the same shall bo 
situated.” 

It is plain, that the literature to be revived and improved was 
the then p-yisting literature ; that' the learned natives of India 
to be encouraged were those who were already learned, not those 
who might become so by the introduction and promotion of a know- 
ledge of the sciences. Consequently, the sum directed to be appro- 
priated was applicable in part at least to the revival, improvement 
and encouragement of the existing learned institutions of the country. 

6. The policy thus boldly outlined was inaugurated principally 
through the influence of the eminent administrators and missionary 
leaders who were pioneers in the great movement for opening out 
the treasures of eastern learning to western minds — scholars and 
investigators of the type of Sir William Jones, Henry Thomas Cole- 
brooke, Horace Hayman Wilson, William Hay Macnaghten, Sir John 
Harington, William Sutherland, William Carey, John Marshman 
and William Ward. There were, however, other men of Considerable 
eminence who were doubtful as to the wisdom of the cultivation 
of ancient Sanskritic learning, as becomes manifest from a reference 
to the conflicting opinions recorded by Sir John Harington and 
Lord Moira.i Happily this divergence of opinions did not stand 
in the way of liberal grants for the advancement of Sanskritic 
learning through the agency of indigenous teachers. The position 
thus was that, Avhile the institution at Benares was entirely main- 
tained by Government, the numerous academies or iols interspersed 
throughout the ooimtry, many of them in receipt of generous 
grants from the State, also continued to flourish. 

(B) The Sanskrit College, 1824-1917. , 

7. It was at this stage in the progress of oriental studies that 
I in 1824, during the administration of Lord Amherst, the Sanskrit 

College at Calcutta was established for the preservation and 
cultivation of the literatme, .religion and laAvs of the Hindus. It 
commenced its career as an organised Sanskritic iol or academy 
with 65 stipendiary students and eight professors to teach Nya 3 ^ 
(logic), Smriti (law), Darsana (philosophy), Vyakarana (grammar), 

^Reports on Vernacular Eduoation by Adams, edited by JolinLong, page-) 310.311. 
Adams gives ah admirable analysis of the grounds urged at that time to justify Iho 
adoption of measures for the improvement of Sanskrit instruction and ompbaaisos tbe 
immense influence exercised by Sanskrit pandits on the Hindu community. 
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In fiiol, it. it only liy « oomljiniifion of fho whole-liniieteaiilsji.', 
the Univor.'iit.y, llio l(*olnr<-ri nt llie «^an<ib-it Collejre, nn^fosn 
the |)Pit Mnn.slriit te.-iehm in other iii*-tiiufirtnH, flint U Ijj Ufi 
fonntl pi)‘:sihle fo proviih* nn ftil'<|tmte slfllTlomecf tlicn's^iu! 
the M.A. f^liiflenl'f. The |t(>inl to )>e fmph.-i’-i'etl.hoK'fVfr, is tUt 
t lie inetnhorfl of tin* eolle^'e ^(a^^ Mill confinne to excrtt f, o? thsy 
iihvny.') sli'l in (he a etrosi" iiifluenoe in the arginysiln 
anil promotion of hijther Sarelcritic i.tu<liej in thcUmvcr&ily. 

f). The .‘oeond cleparfinenf of the ia'.litnlion i.s rpcopii«tti ky 
the Univer-ily as a .‘eliool (lunlificf] fo prc-'^cnf eniuliddfci at fU 
innirinnhition e.vnrnimif ion. ThK depart rnent coti'i-'t-s of ten clnjjfj 
of whieh fhe lower five are eondiirted on a vernacular ha.'-L'i nml tie 
upper livconAn/'lo-Sun.'krifie line.... But iilthmigh tliw dpp3rtnKf.t 
form.s n reeogni.ted tehool, in ao far n*s Sati'-kiit ii concerned, special 
Ruhjoct.'. are taught in ntldlfion to the university cour.«c. Tlic'e 
njicola! coui.'.vh of .‘*f udy have Been grnduated from the lowe.it classes 
of (he fchool to the, highest in luch n way that a regular Mudent 
may olitain a thorough uw.vterj’ in all important hmnclie.*! of 
le.ntniiig it he renmiiis nttnehed to (he iii'litufion from the lowe*! 
elas'i of the rehool to the highest eln.'s of fho college dcparlmefit. 

1(». The third depart nioiit of fhe college, namely, the oriental 
depastment, uinhes jirovi'iion for iiiMriietion in grammar, literature, 
rhetoric., poetics, logic, law, pliiloiophy, Vedas, .astronomy, .The 
oriental department maintains its luiiijne elwracter hy teaching 
a larger variety of Mihjeets I Inin any other in.slifittion of the 'kind 
in Bengal ; it {.endr. forth from year to year a continuosis succcs.«lon 
of .sehoinr.s to different pnrfsof India to further the spread of SansKTit 
ediienlion and serve.s ns a model to wliioli all fhe other /^/sin Ben^ 
nsjiirc to conform. It may he olwervcd here that since t ic 
new regulations of the University came into force, a c inngc o a 
fundamental character has hcen introdured in the mctliocl of study 
for the higher dogiec cxamiiiafions, ns instructioii j.s now gx\eu. 
by Anglo'Sanskrif. scholars in conjunef ion with gomiinc orthodox 
pandits. Wc thus have a happy uniim of the critical rescarclic.s of 
western .scholnr.s with that traditional Ie,armng which has never 
found its way fully info text-books in popular use. 

n. The paramount necessity for such combmation of the 
best scliolar.s of flic eastern and western tyP®” jf 

examine the clmrncfer of (he course pre.sciibei^ or ® ‘ 

examination in Sanskrit. Bvery candidate is required to fake 
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eiBht pabm at tlie Btamination ;£oai oj thorn are laentieaHor 
They a5 devoted to the Big Veda, the granmiar /^e 

prineiples o£ eompatative philology with a 

Eeal and vedie Saaelmt andTiatait, the pWosophy of Sa^** 
grammar and, finally, the hietory of SaneWt 

teneral eorvey as also a seleeted department. In respect of the 
SLs fom papers, each candidate has to choose one out of 
nine ayailable groups, wMoh deal respeotiTely with the foUowmg 
■ branches of Sanskrit learning : 


(t) Literaturcp 

(w) Vedas, ^ v 

(m) ^mriti and Mimamsa (law and interpretation), 

(iv) Vedanta, 

(^>) Sanlchya and Yoga, 

(vi) ITyaya and Vaiseshika, 

{vii) General philosophy, 

{viii) Pralcrit, 

{ix) Epigraphy "with ancient history and geography. ^ 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to examine in detail 
the syllabus for each of the groups. It is sufficient to state that 
the entire range of subjects chosen is marked hy elaboration and 
specialisation. The texts and commentaries recommended ior 
special study are such as require for their full understanding 
a knowledge of the traditional interpretation as well as the results 
of modern criticism and research. We refer to this aspect of the 
activity of the University in order to emphasise the importance 
of the jiresciwation and cultivation of the most meritorious pro- 
diicls of Saiislcrit learning in the past. It is in the fitness of things 
that in the Department of Oriental Studies in a great Indian uni- 
versitjp, ample provision should be made for the advanced study 
of the various departments comprehended in Sanskrit learning ; 
and if learning of this character is to he conserved and maintained, 
it is possible to achieve the object only by a combination of the 
best talents amongst the representatives of indigenous learning 
and the most cajiable exponents of western criticism thereon. ' 

(C) The SansJerit idle mrd their reorganisation, 1878-1918. 

12. After this review of what may he called Aiiglo-Sanskrit 
studies in the Sanskrit College in conjunction with the post-giWuate 
classes in the University, we resume our narration of the progress 
of Sauslmt learning on strictly orthodox lines, made partly in the 
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Sanskrit College and partly in the tols which floittish tliroughout 
the country. We have staled already that the Sanslirit College 
was originally established as a model institution for lots of this 
character, and .this has continued to he the ideal of its T6l 
Department. During the period antecedent to the establishment 
of public examinations for various purposes by the British 
administrators of the country, the pandits were accustomed to 
confer titles on their pupils, very often without a formal examina- 
tion. Indeed, in early days, the practice of written tests was 
iinlmown. The examinations took the form of oral debates and 
discussions in assemblies of pandits which fre(iuently met in some 
public .place. This was the practice prevalent in Nadia, which 
was for many centuries, as it is at the -present day, the most 
celebrated place of Sanslcrit learning in this Presidency. A 
similar practice was followed also in othM centres of Sanslcrit 
learning, such as Vikrampur, Bhatparn, Darbhanga and Puri. 
There is no definite information Wailable as to the exact period 
when formal written examinations became usual in these 
places of Sanslcrit learning ; but between 1870 and 1890, associations 
or sabhas were founded for the conduct of examinations of students 
who had pursued their studies at a i6l. The result of the establish- 
ment of a variety of associations, each of which conferred its own 
titles and maintained its OAvn standards, led, however, as might 
easily have been anticipated, to much jionfusion. 

13. In 1878, on the suggestion of the late Pandit Mahesh Cltandra 
Nyayaratna, at that time Principal of the Sanslcrit College, the. 
Government of Bengal introduced the system of title examinations 
in Sanskrit. The fascination of titles awarded on the'result of public 
examinations was quite as great in the- case of orthodox students 
of Sanslcrit as of students of western learning in the . University, 
and' scholars from the remotest parts of Bengal, Bilmr and Orissa 
eagerly sought admission to the examinations. Various titles, 
such as Nyayaratna, Kavyaratna, Smritiralna, were awarded to 
the students to indicate their proficiency in different branches of 
Sanskrit learning.' In 1884, the old titles were abolished _ and 
a uniform title was introduced. The successful candidates were 
aAvarded the title of Tirtha wliich was subjoined to the subject in 
which iiiey passed, for instance, Veda Tirtha, Kavya Tirtha, There 
can he no doubt that the introduction of the Government title exam- 
ination gave a great impetus to the advancement of Sanslcrit learning. 
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As a natural result, Government was pressed from time to time to 
increase the grants made to fcjis, and in 1891, Pandit Mahesh Chandra 
Nyayaratnn was deputed to make a survey of Sanskrit tols in Bengal. 
The object of the inspection was to ascertain by personal enquhy 
which of the idls in the districts visited by him ha<f the highest 
reputation, to report the details of arrangements for instruction 
and residence in the <o^s, and, on the completion of the investigation, 
to submit recommendations for the encouragement of teachers and 
pujhls at these institutions. The survey was careful and compre- 
hensive as is ob'V’ious from the report published by the Government 
of Bengal in 1892.^ 

14. The result of this important enquiry was the foundation of 
non-pensionable allowances to the teachers of selected tdls and the 
institution of rewards in the form of small stipends to be awarded 
amiually to teachers and pupils on the results of public examina- 
tions. Directions were also given for the reorganisation of the 
examination sj'^stem, with the result that three examinations were 
e.stablished, viz., (i) the Adya (or preliminary), (ii) the Madhya 
(or intermediate) and (in) the Upadhi (or title). These examina- 
tions were at first left to be conducted by recognised associations ; 
but the arrangements did not work well and in 1897 they were placed 
under the control of the principal of the Sanskrit College, who, 
by virtue of Ihe position thus acquired, thenceforth came to be called 
the Registrar of Sanskrit examinations. The paper-setters and 
examiners were selected by the Principal in his capacity as Registrar., 
and the same printed questions were sent for use by the different 
associations. The result of this attempt at uniformity was much 
dissatisfaction, as the eminent pandits whose pupils sat for the 
examinations had no voice in the determination of the courses 
or the appointment of examiners. 

15. On the 9th August 1906, a memorial, signed by many in- 
fluential gentlemen headed by the Maharajah of Darbhanga, was 
presented to the Lieutenant-Governor. The memorialists suggested 
the desirability, in the interests of Sanskrit culture in the country, 
of associating competent persons, official and non-official, as also 
representatives of the principal associations interested in the cause 
of indigenous Sanskrit learning, with the Principal of the Sanskrit 

* Bepori> on the tols of Bengal, Hihsr nnd Orissa by Habamahopadhyayo jlfabcsb 
Cliandra Ny.iyaratna, Principal, Sanskrit College (Calcutta, May 1891). (Bengal Seeretar jat 
Press, Calcutta, 1802.) * \ 
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College, in the work of framing com’ses, conducting examinations 
and awarding stipends and scholarships on their results. An 
informal conference of Sahskritists which was thereafter held under 
the presidency of the Director of Public Instruction strongly 
advocated the proposal to constitute an advisory and examination 
board. On the 19th June 1908, the Government of Bengal estab- 
lished such a body which was called the Board of Sanskrit Examin- 
ations. The Board consisted of eleven members, of whom six were 
eminent orthodox pandits, each of them a recognised rciiresentative 
of a definite branch of Sanskrit learning. The other five were 
Sanskritists versed in w’estern methods. The establishment of this 
Board gave a great stimulus to the study of Sanskrit in the tols as 
toH be obvious from the following tabular statements : — , ' 


1905-1908. ■ 

Number of candidates during four years before the cslablishnent of the Boird. 


Year. 

Pinit 

examin- 

ation. 

Second 

examin- 

ation. 

Tliird 

examin- 

ation. 

Total. 

1003 . . 

. 

, 

• • 

. 

2,001 

1,020 

310 


-1003 .' . 


• 

• 


2,718 

1.465 

200 

4,442 

1007 . f . 

• 

. 

• • 

. 

2,683 

. 1.301 

300 

4,274 

lOOS . 

• 

« 

• * 

• 

2,483 

1 

1,4.'>0 

302 

1 4,236 


1909-1912. 

Number of candidates during four years after the cstablishmnit of the Board. 


Yc.ir. 

Eitst 

examin- 

ation. 

1 Second 

1 examin- 
ation. 

Third ' 
examin- 
Ation. 1 

Total. 

1009 . 

• 

• 

, 

• 

• 

• 

2,870 

! 

1,610 

335 

4,700 

1010 . 

. 

- 


. 

. 

• 

2,041 ; 


1,700 

387 

6,034 

1011 . 

. 

. 

a 

• 

« 

• 

3,347 


2,120 


5,033 

1012 . 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

• 

• 

4,008 


2,701 

784 

7,553 


16. In 1913 the Government of Bengal convened a conference 
to determine what steps should be taken for the further encourage- 
ment of Sanskrit learning in the Presidency of Bengal, which 
had been reconstituted ^th efiect from the 1 st April 1912. The con- 
ference was asked to deal specially with the follomng questions : — 

“ (1) ‘Whether separate organisations should bo created for the encourage- 
ment and control of Sanskrit learning at Calcutta and Dacca, or* whether 
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a single organisation witli its centre in Calcutta should serve the whole prov- 
ince. . - 

(2) What should bo the constitution and functions of the organisation or 

organisations. ' ‘ 

(3) Whether any substantive reforms were required in existing systems 
for the grant of titles, stipends and ^awards. 

(4) What should be the policy of the Government in regard to the encourage- 
ment of tok. 

(5) \Whether a department of Brahminic studies, combined with instruc- 
tion in Bnglish, should be established in connexion until the Sanskrit College.” 

17. The conference which naet in Calcutta in February 1913 
made definite recommendations on all the points mentioned. It 
is not necessary for our present purpose to set out these recommenda- 
tions in detail ; but it is interesting to note that the pandits who 
were members of the conference' were unanimously of the opinion 
that degrees should be granted in Sanskritic studies on a system 
similar to that proposed for Islamic studies by the Dacca University 
Committee. The pandits from Eastern Bengal and Assam further 
desired that a department of Sanskrit studies should be constituted 
as a portion of the new Dacca University, whilst the pandits of 
Western Bengal and Bihar and Orissa urged its inclusion in the 
University of Calcutta as a branch of the Sanskrit College. The ' 
pandits were also emphatically of opinion that there should be only 
one organisation for the control of Sanslait studies on orthodox 
lines throughout the province and that such organisation should 
be distinct from the University and should contain substantial 
representation of indigenous learning. They further urged that 
there should be a large deliberative Convocation and a Council to 
be the sole executive authority, the two together to form a corpora- 
tion which might be styled ‘ The Calcutta Saaslcrit Association.’ 

18. Although this report was submitted in 1913, no action 
was found possible till a year ago, by reason of the outbreak and 
continuance of the war. On the 21st January 1918, the Govern- 
ment of Bengal issued a resolution on the subject in the local Gazette, 
^ving effect to the chief recommendations of the conference. A 
Convocation of 500 pandits was to be established, namely, 450 
from Bengal and SO from Assam. There was to be an Executive 
Coimcil consisting of 20 members, besides the President and the 
— Secretary. Of the 20 ordinary members, 15 ■were to be icptesciitn- 
tives of orthodox Sauslcrit learning, 5 from CalciiUe, the Presidency 
and the Burdwan Divisions, 5 from the Dacca, Bajshabi and Chittn- 

' n2 
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^ gong Diwsioiis, 3 from Assam, all nominated by GoA'cnunent, 
together with two' other pandits elected by the Convoeation, 
one to represent IVcst Bengal pandits, the other to represent East 
Bengal pandits. The remaining five members of the Council were to 
be scholars trained in western method. The I rinoipal of the Sanskrit 
College was to be cx-ofjicio Secretary and the President was to be 
appointed by *the Government of Bengal. The Calcutta Sanskrit 
Association has been thus constituted and is entrusted nnth the. 
conduct of examinations, the award of titles. and certificates to 
successful students, the distrib«ition of Ktii)ends to pupils and 
rewards to teachers on the results of the examinations ; the duty 
has also been imposed on it of advising Government in regard to 
all matters connected with indigcnou.H Sanslcrit learning inclusive 
of the distribution of grants-in-aid to Sanskrit toJ^. 

19. Between 1913 when the conference met and 1918 when the 
. Government of Bengal published the resolution last mentioned, 
the territorial jurisdiction of the Boai-d of Sanslcrit Examinations 
had been considerably curtailed. On the 23rd February 1914, 
the Government of Bihar and Orissa appointed a committee 
to consider the question of the development, improvement and 
control of the institutions for indigenous Sanskiit studies which 
existed in Bihar and Orissa. Advantage was tikeu of the report 
of the conference appointed by the Bengsil Government in 1913, 
and on the 19th October 1916 the Government of Bihar and Orissa 
constituted the Biliar and Orissa Sanslcrit Association to consist 
of a Convocation atid a Council on the plan outlined above. The 
figures for the number of candidates at the Bengal examinations 
for three years before and tlirec years after the formation of the 
Bihar Association are interesting. The' sudden decline in 1914 is 
unexplained, 

im-1015. 

Ntnnher of candidates for iiree years before (he conslibiliou of (he , 
Bihar Board. 


, Year, 

Fir'll 

psamin- 

ation. 

Second 

oxainin- 

ation. 

! 

Third 

esnmin* 

ntion. 

■ Total. 

1013 . 

, 




4,043 

s,:co 

940 

8,231 

1014 . 

. 

• \ 

. 

S 

« « 

3,105 

i 1,002 

094 

5,001 

lOlS . 
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2,40S 

2,320 , 

759. 
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1916-1918. 

I 

Numlkx of c'lndida'es for tlire^ years after the constitution of the 

Bihar Board. 


Year. 

<L 

Tirst 

examin- 

ation. 

Second 
examin- 1 
ation. 

Third 

e.xamin- 

ation. 

Total. 

1910 . 

1,476 


! 571 

3,368 

1917 •'« ■ • ■ « 

1,533 


1 015 

3,470 

1918 

1,566 


1 665 

1 

3,562 


20. The position thus is that the Government of Bengal have, 
as the result of experience of many years, organised an association 
for the development, improvement and control of indigenous 
Sanskrit learning throughout the Presidency. These studies are 
pursued in a very large number of institutions^ maintained on 
strictly orthodox lines by members of hereditary families of 
pandits. They have demanded (and their claim has been in a 
manner-admitted) to be closely associated with the supervision of the 
educational work in which they and their predecessors have for 
generations devoted their talents. It is plain that the nature of 
these studies, the method in which they are cultivated and the 
social status of the orthodox scholars who keep alive the tradi- 
tional elements, make it impossible that the work of supervision 
should be entrusted exclusively to a band ^ scholars, however 
learned, who have been trained and whose minds are steeped in 
western ideals. At the same tame, it does seem lamentable that 
scholars who have been so thoroi^hly trained in eastern learning 
should be denied all opportunity to profit by western learning 
even if they should desire to be associated therewith. The question 
then is, is it possible to devise any method by which they may bo 
brought into touch with western culture at their choice, wit-bout 
interference with their traditional methods and ideals of lonrning 
This we shall consider in Chapter XLII. But for tho ooritvi 
appreciation of ouTrecomniendations, it is nooessaiy thnt we ■''b''”"' 
have an idea of the nature of the courses of study 
these examinations. 

--- .V. . ' ‘ 

^ The latest list of iSls publishod by the . 

number is'l,o53. This does not inohidf tho f ' 
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21. As already stated, there arc three grades of examinations 
leading up to the final title which is conferred on the successful 
candidates. Every candidate is at each stage examined in one 
selected branch of knowledge, and the elaborate nature of each of 
the courses may be realised from a description of their classification.*^ 
To take one illustration : logic is regarded as a subject by itself ; 
but, even here, there are six distinct sections, (two of them on 
Jain logic) any one of which may be selected by a candidate. It 
is open to a candidate to present this subject for the preliminary, 
the intermediate and the final examinations. The courses are so 
arranged that by the time the student has reached the end of tbe 
final stage, he must have acquired a thorough mastery of the funda- 
mental texts and of all the chief commentaries in existence relating 
to the particular branch . Again, philosophj' is recognised as a subject 
by itself ; but here there arc four different groups, one of which alone 
may be taken by a candidate at each succcsijive stage of the examina- 
tions. Here also the observation applies that^ the course, taken 
in its entirety, demands a Icnowledgc not merely of the fmidamental 
texts but also of all the commentaries of any repute, some of them 
recondite in the extreme. The philosophy groups thus includes 
in different sections, vedanta, saiilchya, mimamsa and a general 
sun-^ey of all the systems, '\^^^enwecpme to law, wo find three dis- 
tinct sections, namely, the ancient law-givers, the modern schools 
of law, and the system peculiar to Orissa. In the case of Veda 
also, there are three distinct groups conesponding to the Big Veda, 
the Yajur Veda and the Sama Veda. In the cases of purana and 
astronomy, there is onlj'- one sectioiTin each department. Probably, 
the subjeotmost elaborately trentedis the department of grammar, 
where courses are presciubed in ten different sections. We must here 
guard against a possible misconception. From what we have stated, 
the inference may perhaps be drawn that the courses have been so 
framed as to secure depth at the sacrifice of breadth ; but such a 
conclusion would be wholly erroneous. The actual examination 
is no doubt restricted to a special branch or even a special school or 
section of a branch of loiowledge ; but it is impossible for a candidate 

^ As tho examinations are held annuoliy, at least one year mast elapse botore a c.-tndi- 
dato who has passed ono of these examinations in a subject can appear at tho next higher 
oxamination in that subject. But candidates who haro passed tho title examination in 
a philosophical subject may be permitted to appear at tho second examination and 
at the title examination in a second subject in the course of the same year. 'There is a. 
great disparity of ago amongst tho candidates at these examinations. 
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to pass any of these examinations, without an adequate knowledge 
of many cognate subjects in which he is not formally examined. 
To take one illustration : it is impossible for a candidate to pass 
in the department of kavya or literature without an adequate 
Imowledge of grammar, rhetoric, poetics and some logic ; for the 
commentaries even on poetry are in many places unintelligible to 
a student wholly ignorant of the rules and technical terms of 
Indian logic. Again, a candidate who takes up a school 'of law or 
a school of philosophy cannot possibly acquire a thorough mastery 
of the selected subject, unless he has a considerable knowledge of 
grammar, literature and logic, for there is hardly a commentary 
on law or philosophy which can be read even in fragments without 
an adequate knowledge of the subjects mentioned. The truth 
is that, though 'every student who studies for the title examination 
in a particular subject is ultimately examined only in his selected 
subject, still it is essential for him to acquire knowledge of several 
subsidiary or correlated subjects in which no examination^is held. 
The questions in his special subject are, indeed, framed on the express 
assumption that he has |i working knowledge of every subject needed to 
acquire a mastery of the special topic selected ; and, above all, he must 
be an expert in -Sanskrit comjiosition, as the answers are required 
to begiven in Sanskrit. It is interesting to find that a system of 
examinations in Pali also has been instituted since 1916 on the model 
of the title examinations in Sanskrit. Here, again, there are three 
distinct departments of study referring respectively to the Sutta 
■piiiaka, the Yinaya pitaka and the Abhidhamma pitaka, and, 
as in the case of Sanskrit, while depth of knowledge is tested, the 
assumption is made that the candidate has a general knowledge 
of subsidiary and cognate topics. It may be stated finally that an 
optional paper in English is set for such candidates as desire to take 
it up for examination. In this paper passages are set for transla- 
tion from vernacular into English and from English into vernacular, 
as also questions on grammar and composition. A small fraction 
of the candidates (about 10 per cent.) take this paper. This is 
probably attributable to the circumstance that no arrangements 
for instruction in English exist in the tdls, many of which flourish 
in places in the interior where no instruction in English is available. 
But there are signs of a growing desire for knowledge of English 
amongst the class of candidates who present themselves for the title 
examination in Sanskrit. 
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(D) The study of Pali, Tihdan, Chinese, Japanese and Zend. • 

22. Besides provision for Sanskrit studies in the University 
of Calcutta, it is manifestly desirable that adequate arrangements 
should be made for the cultivation of other Asiatic languages, a 
knowledge of which is indispensable for investigation into the history 
and culture of the country in ancient and medieval times. Amongst 
such languages, an important place must plainly be assigned to 
Pali, Tibetan, Chinese and Japanese. The religious books of the 
Buddhists were composed in the Pali language, and there is a vast 
literature in Pali which serves to thrown flood of light upon the con- 
dition of India, religious, social and political, from the sixth century 
before Christ to the twelfth century of the Christian era. Pali asa 
possible subject for examination had found a place for many years 
in the university regulations, but it was not till 1898 that the 
present principal of the Sanskrit College took the M. A. degree in 
that subject with high distinction. It is significant that this exam- 
ination, the first held in the University, had to be conducted by 
examiners resident in England and Germany. Since, then the study 
ol Pali up to the standard of the B.A. degree examination has been 
slowly but steadily fostered in several of the affiliated colleges. ' 
The University has also directly taken an active part in the arrange- 
ments made to facilitate the spread of a knowledge of Pali amongst 
undergraduates and graduates. For several years past, the Univer- 
sity has employed lecturers to impart instruction in Pali to such 
undergraduate students as were anxious to take up the subject, 
but for whom no arrangement could be made by their respective .. 
colleges. The University has also made arrangements for the in- 
struction of graduate students in Pali. In the early stages, the 
work was undertaken by a hlahratta scholar, and subsequently by 
the principal of the Sanskrit College single-handed, in addition to. 
his other heavy duties ; but since the creation of new authorities 
for the organisation of post-graduate studies, a rapid advance has 
been made in this direction. 

23. The first step taken by the Bdard of Higher Studies in Pah 
. was to recast the syllabus for the M.A. examination so.ns to enable 
students to specialise. Eight papers ' are now set at this exami- 
nation four of which are identical for all students. The first two 
are devoted to the fundamental scriptures of the Buddhists, the 
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third deals with Pali and Prakrita grammar, while the fourth 
covers the history of Buddhism in its various phases. As regards 
the other four papers, candidates are allowed the choice of one out 
of four groups. One of these groups is literary, another philo- 
sophical, the third epigraphical, and the fourth is devoted to 
Mahayana literature and philosophy. It is obvious that a course 
of this character, so varied and so extensive, cannot be adequately 
treated rvithout an efficient staff which must include specialists on 
the literary, philosophical, archaeological and socio-religious sides. 
Besides the Principal of the Sanskrit College, the staff now includes 
several graduates of distinction, each of whom has taken a first 
class in Pali at the M.A. examination and one of whom was the 
first Indian to be admitted to the degree of Doctor of Literature 
in the University of London for an extensive thesis on the philosophy 
of Buddha. We observe further that the staff includes three 
Buddhist monks, who arc familiar with the traditional learning in 
the domain of Buddhistic philosophy and religion, and represent 
both the Burmese and the Sinhalese schools. We believe this is the 
first attempt made in an Indian university to bring home to its 
students a knowledge of Pali literature and philosophy through 
the agency not only of scholars trained in western methods but 
also of competent teachers of the indigenous type. 


24. There is a special reason why the University should place 
facilities within the reach of its gi'aduates and undergraduates 
for the cultivation Of the Tibetan language. It is a matter of history 
that, from the seventh to the twelfth century, Indian missionaries 
wmnt to Tibet in order to spread Buddhistic learning and culture 
and carried with them books which have since disappeared from 
this country.^ But though the ravages of time hare destroyed 
the originals of these valuable works which at one time existed in 
India, many of them still survive, sometimes in the original tongue, 
sometimes in Tibetan translations, in the countr}”^ of the Lamas. 
The Tibetans composed, centuries ago, two c.\iensive encyelopas- 
dias which embody priceless information on Indian philosophy and 
tradition and form a valuable storehouse of Indian learning. To 
mention one illustration only ; the history of Indian logic prepared 
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by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana and published by the TJniversity 

is based .largely on materials dra-mi from these sources and has 
radically modified the views of scholars on the antiquity and extent 
of the subject as developed in this country in bygone ages. These 
encyclopaedias were printed in Tibet by the block print method, 
and copies, very often imperfect, exist in some of the famous libiaiies 
of Europe. The University Library in Calcutta possesses a complete 
set of these two encyclopsedias, and there are other Tibetan books 
in the university collection which would furnish ample material 
to students of this recondite subject. The University has also 
attempted to foster the growth of Tibetan-studies by the issue of 
books of selections drawn up by Sir Denison Boss and Dr. Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana. A Tibetan-English dicti()nary. suitable 
for students is ready for immediate publication and a valuable 
Tibetan grammar prepared by Mr. Hanna has already been pub- 
lished. But the University had not, till quite mcently, made 
formal arrangements for actual instruction in Tibetan to be imparted 
to its graduates and undergraduates. Within the last few months, 
however, the University has appointed Dr. Vidyabhusana as instruc- 
tor in Tibetan: and has offered a scholarship to the best graduate 
who would undertake the study of Tibetan and at the same time 
take up the new course in Ancient Indian History and Culture for the 
M.A. degree examinatibn. The University has also taken another 
very important step. Dr. Vidyabhusana lists been appointed to 
draw up a topical index^ of the two encyclopaedias mentioned and 
considerable progress has been made with the preparation of this 
work, which will be published in Tibetan and English. We 
desire to emphasise the ' importance of a work of this character 
which will greatly help scholars to explore the contents of these 
voluminous encyclopaedias, comprising material so vast as to furnish 
ample occupation to an army of scholars and investigators for a 
generation. ' It is essential that the labours of the pioneers in this 
field, should be lightened by the publication of a guide to their 
contents. Another important work in Tibetan composed by the 
famous Indian logician, Nagarjuna, of which an English version has 
been prepared by Major Bobert Campbell, now acting as British 
resident at Gangtok, Sikkim, is in. the press and •null shortly 
he published by the University. Finally, arrangements are in 
progress for the appointment 'of a learned Lama as second 
instructor in Tibetan, so as to make available to advanced 
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students the traditional views in different departments of Tibetan 
philosophy. 

25. Two other languages of great imiJortance to investigators 
in^the field of ancient Indian history and culture are Chinese 
and Japanese. The records of the Chinese travellers who, during 

-the early centuries of the Christian era, made pilgrimages to India 
as the birth place of Buddha, his religion and his philosophy, are 
amongst the most interesting and reliable records of the history of 
these early ages. The vuitings of three of these travellers have been 
familiar to scholars for more than three quarters of a century and 
have been translated into more than one European language. 
But there are similar records by other travellers which have never 
been brought to the notice of oriental scholars in Europe or in 
India. Besides this, a flood of light is thrown on Buddhistic philo- 
sophy by classical Chinese and Japanese writers, and the University 
took the important step, some years ago, of appointing a reader in 
Buddhistic philosophy from Chinese sources. These lectures by 
Mr. Yama Kami, which have been published, have attracted con- 
siderable attention amongst students of Buddhistic philosophy. 
The University has now gone a step further and has appointed three 
instructors in Chinese and Japanese and in Buddhistic philosophy 
to be investigated from Chinese and Japanese sources. Two of 
the instructors are Japanese scholars who have come to this country 
to acquire a knowledge of Sanskrit and to study Indian philosophy 
from Sanskritic works. It is fortunate that the University has 
been able to utilise the se^^^ces of scholars of this type who, while 
they acquire a knowledge of Sanskrit literatm’e and philosophy 
from a first-hand study of the originals, are at the same time able 

^to give to university students and lecturers instruction in 
Chinese and Japanese and in the history of Buddhism from Chinese 
and Japanese sources.. 

26. Another language of considerable importance in the investi- 
gation of early Indian culture is Zend. The professor of com-- 
parative philology, a Parsi scholar of distinction, has undertaken 
to give instruction in this subject, and an annotated and critical 
edition of select passages from the Zendavesta is ready for imme- 
diate publication. We cannot but regard it as a hopeful sign that 
the ydiole of the money needed for the printing of the volume has 
been provided by Mr. R. D. Mehta, a well-known Parsi citizen of 
Calcutta. 
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{B) The study of micieik Indian history and culture. 

27. Mention must be made in this connexion of the elaborate 
steps -which have been taken by the University for the promotioa 
of the study of ancient Indian history and culture from ori^nal 
sources. In 1912 the University decided to set apart the income 
derived from Sanskrit publications and thereby to constitute a 
fund for the establishment of a chair in ancient Indian history 
and culture. Dr. George Thibaut was the/ first occupant of the 
chair which, after his death, has been filled up by the appointment 
of Mr. D. R, Bhandarkar. When the new regulations for the 
organisation of post-graduate teaching came into force, steps were 
■taken -to establish the degree of. master of arts in ancient Indian 
history and culture. This elaborate course is open only to graduates 
who possess a competent knowledge of Sanslcrit and are able to refer 
to tie sources in original. Eight papers are to be set in the exami- 
nation ; four of these are identical in the case of all candidates and 
are devoted to the general history of Vedic and epic* India, the 
political history of the post-epic period and the historical geography 
of ancient India. As regards the other four papers, candidates 
are allowed the choice of one out of four groups. The first group 
deals with archaeology and requires on the part of candidates a 
knowledge of Indian epigraphy, paleography, fine arts, numismatics, 
ethnography and ancient architecture. The second group includes 
social and constitutional history, embracing a survey of social 
life, manners, customs and ceremonies, economic life, administra- 
tion and ethnology. The third deals with religious history, which 
includes Vedic, epic and puranic religions^ as also Buddliism and 
Jainism. The fourth group treats of Indian mathematics and 
astronomy. No serious attempt has ever been made, before this, 
to provide instniction in such a comprehensive manner in so many 
topics connected noth ancient Indian history and culture. The 
staff specially selected for this work includes several young 
graduates of distinction. This w^as ine-vitable, inasmuch as the 
subjects mentioned have never been formally studied in a 
university, and the staff for the department has really to be oreated 
and adequately trained. Some of the lecturers have already 
published notable contributions in their respective special subjects 
in journals of learned societies and periodicals of recognised 
standing. The University has also wisely determined to offer four 
special .scholarships tenable for two years each to regular .students 
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to encourage the most deserving amongst them to undertake study 
and research in this department. 


{F) The study of Indian vernaculars. 

28. N 0 description of the oriental studies in the Univer-sity can be 
deemed complete unless it includes a statement of the steps taken 
to promote the scientific study of Indian vernaculars. 11' e have 
considered in another chapter the difficult question of the use of 
the vernacular as the medium of instruction. Whatever divergence 
of opinion may exist upon that subject, it is manifest that if vernac- 
ulars are to be steadily employed for the purpose of instruction, 
a determined and organised effort must be made to promote their 
scientific study by the best talent available in the country. We are 
glad to find that the authoifilies of the University have been fully 
alive to their obligations in this respect. Shortly after the neiv 
regulations promulgated by the Government df India came into 
force in 1906, the Uni^’sity appointed Mr. Dines Chandra Sen 
as reader to deliver a course of lectures on the history of Bengali 
language and literature from the earliest times down to the middle 
of the 19th century. These lectures were delivered in 1909 and 
constitute an extensive sur\*ey of the entire subject. As a corollary 
to the action thus taken by the University, Mr. Sen was appointed 
to prepare a book of typical selections from Bengali authors from 
the earliest ages to the middle of the 19th century. This work, 
which is based on an examination of manuscript materials and 
represents the result of years of devoted labour, enables the reader 
to take a rapid,and comprehensive survey of the character of Bengali 
literature from its rise to the time when it began to liberate itself 
from the influence of English literature. In 1913 Mr. Sen was 
reappointed reader to deal with the subject of Vaishnab literature 
of mediroval Bengal. The lectures on this interesting subject 
have aheady been published by the University. Meanwhile, in 
1908, Mr. Sarat Kumar Lahiri, a well-known publisher of this 
city, had made over to the University the copyright of one of his 
publications with a view to create an endowment for the encourage- 
ment of the study of mental and moral philosophy. The residue 
of this fund was, with his consent, subsequently applied for the 
institution of a research fellowship in the history of the Bengali 
language and literature, and Mr. Sen was appointed the first research 
fellow. Mr. Sen, who was the first Indian to receive a literary 
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pension from the Secretary of State for India in Council in leeog- 
nition of his historical researches in the domain of Bengali language 
and literature, has applied himself to the examination of various 
departments of Bengali literature, and has delivered Annually a 
course of lectures for five successive years. Jlr.^Sen who has just 
been reappointed for another term has thus already covereda varied 
field of Bengali literature including such topics as theEamayan, 
the life and teachings of the great religious reformer, Chaitanya, the 
folk-lore of Bengal and the earliest .type of~Btiddhistic literature 
which flourished in this Presidency. One of the courses of lectures 
has been published by the University ; the other four are in the 
press and would have been published by this time but for the 
difficulties created by the war. 

' 29 . Apart from the encouragement which the University has 
thus given towards the study of BeugalL language and literature, 
steps have recently been taken for the institution of an M.A. degree 
in Indian vernaculars. The scheme is of far reaching importance 
and deserves full description here.^ Every' candidate must take up 
two approved vernaculars (as principal and subsidiary subjects 
respectively) and two basic languages ; he must also acquire a 
knowledge of the comparative philology of the vernaculars. Pour 
papers are to be set at the examination on the principal v'emaculai, 
two papers on the subsidiary vernacular, one paper on the basic , 
languages and one paper on the philology of the vernaculars. The 
first of the four papers on the principal vernacular is to be 
devoted to the history of its literature, including a general survey ' 
as also a prescribed'Jieridd or movement. The second and third 
papers will be on old, mediesval and modern texts and unseens. 
The fourth paper will require the candidate to write two essays 
(at least one of them in the principal vernacular) on topics 
connected mth-a-pr^cribed period of literary or linguistic history 
and a selected movement, literary, scientific, social or reli- 
gious. In the case of the vernacular chosen as the subsidiary 
subject, two papers will be set on easy texts and unseens, and on 
the elements of grammar, philology and literary history.^ The paper 
on the two selected basic languages will include questions on easy 
prescribed texts, as also simple questions on grammar. e paper 

J The loguklions for the M. A. degree in Indian vernaculars ore set out in tho volume 
of .-vppendiecs to this report. 
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on philology wll be devoted to Indo-Aryan or other prescribed 
branch of j^hilology, only in so far as it elucidates the origin and 
development of Indian vernaculars. Finally, as in the case of 
English and comparative philology, students -with prescribed quali- 
fications vdll be allowed, under carefully defined conditions, to offer 
a piece of.research work in lieu of the written examination in two 
papers. We are glad to find that the framers of the scheme have 
fully realised that, in order to ensure its success, the provision of 
adequate arrangements for thorough instruction in these subjects is 
of vital importance. Arrangements have accordingly been made to 
enlist tlie co-operation of competent scholars in the initiation of this 
great undertaking. 

A new Board of Higher Studies will also be constituted for Indian 
vernaculars. On this Board will find places all the university 
teachers who will be appointed for the purpose. There will, we 
trust, be no lack of capable workers in this attractive field ; and 
it is a hopeful sign that in recent years graduates of considerable 
distinction have been awarded the Premchand Eoychand Student- 
ship, the Jubilee Eesearch Prize and the Grffith Memorial Prize 
for investigations in such subjects as the origin and history of the 
Bengali alphabet, the early European writers in Bengali, Bengali 
literature in the nineteenth century, phonology of modern Bengali 
and comparative philology of the Bengali dialects. 

30. It is not necessary to undertake detailed criticism of this 
scheme which breaks absolutely new ground and has not yet been 
put to a practical test. Attention may, however, be drawn to 
some important features. The scheme is elastic and is capable 
of modification in the light of experience. The vernaculars are 
to be studied from a comparative standpoint, both linguistic and 
^ literary, critical and historical. Candidates must at the same time 
acquire facility in vernacular composition so as to be able to write 
an essay in the vernacular on a subject of their choice. Scope is 
also afforded to qualified students for profitable research in what 
has been up to the present time an inadequately explored field. 
AVe notice further that the vernaculars may include not merely 
those of the Indo-Aryan but also those of the DraAudian family, 
and there is no reason why, from the point of view of Muslim stu- 
dents, Urdu should not find a place in the list. Indeed, as circum- 
stances exist in Bengal, Urdu as a principal vei’uacnJar together 
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•with Bengali as a subsidiary vernacular •w’ould form a- happy 
combination for Bengali speaking Musalmans. Finally, the scheme 
contemplates the appointment of nniversily teachers in the prin- 
cipal vernaculars; the preparation of courses of study and the con- 
duct of the examinations -will consequently be placed in the hands 
of experts. The scheme is manifestly capable of immense possibil- 
V ities and "we trust that it will he ■wisely and vigorously carried out. 

31. A scheme of this character, as will be obvious even to 
superficial observers, cannot be successful, unless materials for 
study and research are made easily accessible to teachers and 
students. We are glad to find that the University had, even before 
this scheme was accepted, taken in hand the preparation of suitable 
works from this point of view. We have already mentioned the 
comprehensive volumes of typical selections in Bengali prepared 
by Mr. Dines Chandra Sen some years ago at the instance of the 
University. The preparation of similar typical selections in several 
of the chief Indian vernaculars has already been taken in hand. 
The list of volumes under actual preparation includes Assamese, 
Uriya, Hindi, Marathi, Gujrati, Prakrit and Pali, and the services 
of competent scholars from different parts of India have been seemed 
in the prosecution of this great task. ^ It is not a matter for surprise 
that such a scheme as this should excite considerable interest amongst 
promoters of oriental studies in the University. The' Maharajah- 
of Kasimbazar has offered to place at the diqposal of' the University 
a sum of 10,000 to constitute a fund for the publication of 
vernacular texts, 'and several smaller endo'\nnents have been offirfed 
for the award of prizes, medals and scholarships to students who 
may distinguish themselves jn this department of study. This 
determination on the part of the University to promote the scientific 
study of the Indian vernaculars, encourage research in verna- 
cular literatures and languages, to foster their 'gro%vth by the publi- « 
cation of scholarly editions of texts and by historical investigations 
of their origins, early development and ramifications into a variety 
of dialects, opens out a field of activity so extensive in scope and 
so I well calculated to rouse intellectual curiosity, that ive trust it 
wi)l attract the sympathetic co-operation of all friends and pro- 
moters of education, ofScial as well as non-official. 

* Hie details of tho sclicmo will bo found set out in full in the proceedings of the Exeou- 
tire Committee of the Coimcil of Post-Graduate Teaching in Ai-ts, dated 29th June, 9tli 
Augtut, and 5th September, 1918. 
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32. We cannot leave' this topic without mention of a difB.culty 
which has arisen in the case of members of what are known as hill 
tribes or aboriginal races. The wave of modem education has 
reached these backward communities and the more ambitious 
students amongst them are steadily seeking admission into the 
University. Hhasis, Garos, Lushais and Mundas have already come 
to the front, though students of these classes are placed at a con- 
siderable oisad^jjtage even at the matriculation stage. In the 
first paper in English which they are required to take up, 70 out of 
100 marks are assigned to passages for translation from the verna- 
cular into English. They are also required to pass an examination 
in composition in a vernacular language or the' alternative paper 
in English composition or in French or in German. Now the uni- 
versity regulations, though they recognise the vernaculars of these 
hill-tribes for the purposes of the first paper in English, do not 
-recognise those vernaculars for the purposes of composition. The 
consequence is that such students are obliged to take up an alterna- 
tive paper in English, which is primarily designed to test the attain- 
ments of students whose vernacular is English. This disadvantage 
remains, although in their case the University^has, by a modifica- 
tion of the regulations, dispensed with the requirement that each 
student at matriculation, should have learned a classical language. 
If the present arrangement? continue, it is probable.' that the 
progress of niodem education amongst these backward communities 
will be seriously retarded. We are not unmindful of the existence 
of champions of the theory that the vernaculars of aboriginal races 
do not deserve recognition from civilised people. But they forget 
that full justification has not yet been found for the complete 
supersession of the culture of one Tace by that of another. The' 
situation has already become pressing and will no doubt claim 
serious attention before long. The evidence before us, however, 
is not sufficient to enable us to formulate a solution applicable 
to all such cases. 


((?) Siibsidiary studies. 

33. Here a brief reference may be directed to the arrangements 
recently made in the department of post-graduate studies for the 
study of com]jarative philology. The University established in 
1912 a chair of comparative philology and the first two occupants 

VOL. n I 
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have been scholars who had specialised in the Indo-Aiyan branch 
Kecently, lecturers have be^ appointed vdio are interested in the 
philology of the Indian veinaculars, and during the present ses- 
sion a course of lectures has been delivered on the philology of the 
Bengali language. ,This obviously 'presents an interesting field 
for study and investigation and should fittingly be linked up ivith 
the dej)artment for the study of the Indian vernaculars. 

34. It is plain that a comprehensive study of the branches of 
knowledge we have hitherto mentioned is impracticable uithout 
some knowledge, on the part alike of students and teachers, of 
modern languages which embody the researches of western scholars 
in these subjects. We are glad to find that the University has 
arranged for classes in French, German, Dutch, Modern Tibetan, 
Chinese and Japanese for the benefit of advanced teachers and 
students, and the eagerness with which admission is sought into 
some of these classes "By university teachers and research students 
is a hopeful sign of the success likely to be achieved under judic- 
ious management. 


m. , ' ' 

lA) An ouUin€ of the history of madrassahs in^Bengal'froin 1781 to 
'' 1907 ^ 

35. In this section we give a resume of the history of madrassahs 
in Bengal from the foundation of the Calcutta Madrassah down 
to the year 1907. •" ' - 

When the British first established themselves as' the govern- 
ing power in' Bengal, the Musalmans were stfil supreme, ijf the 
administration of the country. 'On the 12th August 1765 Shah 
Alum made over to the East India Company the formal grant of the 
Diwani (the collection of Goverxunent revenue). This grant effected 
no actual 'change in the political condition of the Musalmans ; 
the official language according'to the treaty continued to be P^sian 
and the fiscal and judicial administration was carried on in accord- 
ance with Muslim law. Bealising the-need for an institution which 
would train officers qualified in Muslim law. Warren Hastings in 
1781 established the Calcutta Madrassah. But the effect of the 
transfer of the Diivani upon the Musalmans of Bengal was thus 
stated by Warren Hastings in the minute in which in 1785, on 
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the eve of his departure from India, he described the purposes 
for which he had founded the Madrassah — 

" Since the management-of revenues has been taken into our hands it has 
chiefly been carried on by the English ser^nnts of the Company, ancL by the 
Hindoos -who from their education and habits of diligence and frugality possess 
great advantages over the Muhammadans im conducting all affairs of finance 
and accounts. In consequence of this change the Muhammadan families 
have lost those sources of private emolument which could enable them ‘ to 
bestow much expense on the education of their children and are deprived of 
that power which they formerly possessed of endowing or patronising public 
seminaries of learning.” 

36. In 1828 the British Government directed a general exami- 
nation of the title deeds^on which real estate was held throughout 
Bengal. There followed eighteen years of special legal investigation, 
as the result of which a considerable amount of landed properly 
was resumed by Government. The resumption seriously affected 
those Muslim educational institutions — and there were many such 
— ^which were supported by endowments. Those were the days 
' of the educational controversy between the Orientalists and the 
Anglicists. The Directors’ despatch of the 29th S’eptember 1830 
favoured the promotion of English education. A recent Bengali 
Mushm writer has described this despatch as “ the beginning of 
the close of the chapter of the supremacy in India of Persian and 
Arabic culture.”® On-tlie 2nd February 1835 Lord Macaulay wrote 
his minute, which was adopted by the^Government of Lord William 
Bentinck in their re^lution of the 7th Marcli 1835. This resolu- 
tion directed among other things that no stipend should be given 
to any student who might hereafter enter any institution for native 
learning under-the superintendence of tlje Committee of Public 
Instruction. The Musalmans of Calcutta presented a petition of 
protest, signed by about {?,000Spersons, in which they charged 
Goveiiiment with encoukging English and discouraging Muslim 
and Hindu studies with the evident object of the conversion of India 
to Christianity.® The protest is in striking contrast to that which 
Bam Mohan Boy addressed~to Lord Amherst, Governor-General, in 

* Revenue Consultations, Slst January 1786, reproduced in Bengal Past and 
Present, Volume VIII, No. 16, pages 109-Hl. 

- History and Problems of Moslem Education in Bengal, by AT. Azizul Huqne 
fCaloutto, 1917), pages 17-18. ' 

* Syed Ameer All’s article entitled A cry from the Indian Mal'omedans published in 
the nineteenth Century, August 1882. 
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1823 Jigninsi the establishment bj' Government of the Sanskrit 
College^ instead of nn institution for western learning. By Act 
XXIX of 1837 Persian was finally abolished as the language of 
judicial and revenue proceedings. Thenceforth iill official hnsiacss 
was to be conducted either in English or in th^ appropriate pro- 
vincial dialect which, .«o far ns Bengal was concerned, was Bengali. 
The Musalmans of Bengal had as a community always .efcbewed - 
the use of the Bengali language, which was, not taught in any of 
their educational institutions. They felt that the Act forced them, 
to learn not only the language of their foreign nilere but also 
the language of the subject races. And all this came about at a . 
time wlion the minds of the Musalmans of Bengal were rui'ettled' 
by reason of tbe resumption proceedings to which we have 
alluded at the -opening of this paragraph. 

- 37. The ciUTiculum of the Calcutta Maclrassah about thq year 
1833 was thus described hy its *Sccret'ary. The period of study 
covered seven 3 *ears and at the end of this period or earlier the 
successful student obtained a certificate. The coiu'se of study 
was;-— first year — law and general literatmie including granunai; 
second year — ^law and arithmetic or algebra ; third j'car— law 
and geometry ; foui*th year — law and, at the option of the student, 
cither logic, rhetoric, metaphysics, ilatural philosophy, astronomy 
or theology ; fifth year — ^law, including the regulations of Govern- 
ment and any one of the foregoing subjects which’ the student might 
select. The studios of the sixth and seventh years of the course 
were apparently on the same lines ns those ot the fifth year. The 
Committee of the hladrassah tried to make English compmlsoiy 
and increased the stipends ‘available for tha't branch of study 
from Es. 2 to Rs. 5 a month. The result of this aiTangement was, 
we are told, that the English school was £Bcd with unwilling pjupils 
who devoted too short a time to the-study of that language." IThen 
the Calcutta Medical College was opened in 1835,® not a single Muslim 
student came forward^ who had even a moderate knowledge of 
English and consequently no Musalman was admitted. The iium- 


^ Tho foundntion stone of tht Sanskrit College iros-loid on SSth February 1821, by John 
F.rscal Larkins. 

® Eeriew of Public Instruction in the Bengal Presidency from 1833 to 1851 by J, 
Kerr, Chapter III. pages 76-07. 

® See also Chapter XXin, paras. 5 and 6, 
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' ber of jstiideiits in tlie Calcutta iladrassah was at the time 118, of 
whom 38 were reading English. In addition to the Calcutta Ma- 
drassah institutions of the same character, though of a some- 
what iuferior standard, were established in other places. Eor 
■example, the Madrassah at Murshidabad was maintained at an 
annual cost of Ks. 1,800, its teachers being mostly drawn from the 
Calcutta Madrassah. 

r 

38. In 1842 the discipline of the' Calcutta Madrassah was report- 
' -ed to be ‘loose and unsatisfactory.’ The. English classes held - 
in the Madrassah 'continued to be almost entirely neglected by the 
students of the Arabic Department and to be generally unsuccessful. 

In 1847 Anglo- Arabic. classes were opened for the exclusive benefit 
of the students of the Arabic Department, but these classes also 
failed.. In 1850 the Council of Education asked Government to 
apj)oint a European principal of the Madrassah with duties and'' 
responsibilities similar to those in other colleges, with the excep- 
tion that he should ifot be required to teach a class. Government -~ 
agreed and Dr. Sprenger was. appointed. Dr. Sprenger without 
reference to the Council of Education introduced certain changes into 
the studies' and '^scipline of the institution, and serious distur- 
bances .ensued. The Coimcil thereupon appointed a committee 
■of inquiry and, aftef considering the report of this committee, the 
Coimcil iu 1853 recommended to Government that the English 
.and Anglo-Arabic classes should be closed and that “ in their stead 
an Anglo-Persian Department should be organised upon such a 
scale and with such an establishment as to afford the means of 
-acquiring a thorough English education as far as the junior English 
.-scholarship standard.”^ Persian was to be taught simultaneously 
"■^th English in the Anglo-Persian Departme.ut. The Council of 
Education summed up the general trend of their proposals as 
follows : — 

" The whole aim of the Council, in the proposals offered in the present 
report in respect to the Muhammadan College is, while maintaining its distinc- 
tive character as an efficient seminary of Arabic instruction for the learned ' 
classes of that community, to infuse into it the same spirit of progress and of 
adaptation to the wants of the present time, which so honourably distinguish 
xhe Sanskrit Cpllege, under the superintendence of the singularly able and 


^ Bengal Past and Pnsml, Volume VIII, page 90. 
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cnlighicnca scholnr.J under whose care, ns its principal, the latter collcse ks 
now the good fortune to be placed. = ® 


The approval of ilie Marquis of Dalhousie, tliea Gaveraoi- 
-Gonoral of India, to these proposals was communicated to the Coun- 
cil of Education in 1853. 


39. In the despatch of 18543 the Directors of the East India 
Company expressed satisfaction with ‘ the increasing desire of the 
Maliomcdan population to acquire European knowledge.'* They 
stated tliat the oriental .colleges in Bengal appeared to be ‘ in an 
un.<!atisfactoiy condition,’ that the scheme of study pursued was 
iiiKlcr consideration by the Council of Education and that-the 
colleges should be placed upon such a footing as might make them 
of greater practical utility.® In an earlier paragraph® the Directors 
named the Sauslait College and ‘ the Mahomedan Madrassas ’ in 
Bengal in a list of institutions which would “ supply a considerable 
number of educational establishments worthy of being affiliated 
to the miivcrsitics, aud of occupying the highest place in the scale 
of general instruction.” Dealing fiurther with the question of 
affiliated institutions,^ they recommended that provision should 
be made ” in the oriental colleges, for sufficient instruction in the 
EngUsh and vernacular languages, so as to render the studics-of 
each most available for that gencral diffusion of European know- 
ledge which is the main object of education in India.” " 

40. The authors of the despatch did not foresee the difficul- 
ties involved in any attempt to bring madrassahs, institutions 
w'hose primary object was the imparting of a particular type_of 
oriental culture, into the scheme' of a university whose e^qness 
purpose was the diffusion of western learning. ^ At any rate, neither 
the Calcutta Madrassah nor any other madrassah was included 
within the Calcutta University scheinei In his recent book to which 
wre have already referred, Mr. M. Azizul Huque suggests that “ had 
the Madrassah in all its branches been incorporated.with the'uni- 


* Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagor (p.va. 7, above). 

’ Bwgal Past and Present, Volume VIII, page 102. •, 
® Chapter III, pants. 17 — 21, ' 

‘Despatoli'of 1834, para. 82. 

* Ibid , pnro. 00. 

* Ibid., para 37. 
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versity system, with such modifications as might have been needed 
for the purpose,' the Musahnans would not perhaps have been so 
backward as they are today and indeed had they been included, 
the whole subsequent history of the problem of the education of the 
Musalmans^of Bengal might well have been very different. 

41. In 1858 the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (Sir Fredm’ick 
Halliday) called for a special report on the Calcutta Madrassah. 
A report was drawn up by Captain William Nassau Lees who was 
then principal. After considering this report Sir Frederick Halfi- 
day recorded a minute in which he recommended that the Madrassah, 
or rather the Arabic Department of it, should be abolished, that 
the Anglo-Persian Department shotdd be retained, and that Arabic 
chairs should be created and attached either to the University 
of Calcutta or to the Presidency College. The Government of 
India did not agree to these proposals. Their view was that in- 
stead of abolishing the Arabic Department the reforms advocated- 
by the Council of Education in 1863 should be vigorously carried 
out.® In 1861 a despatch was received from the Secretary of State 
appro\ang the decision of the Government of ^dia. But the 
condition of the Calcutta Madrassah continued to be unsatisfac- 
^ tory. In 1867 the Anglo-Persian Department was affiliated to the 
University of Calcutta as a second-grade college, but when the 
classes were opened six students only joined them. The following 
year the number fell to four and in 1869-70 the munber was further 
reduced to three, all of whom left within the session. ' 


42. In 1869 the Government of Bengal was once more constrain- 
ed to appoint a committee to enquire into and report on the condi- 
tion of the Calcutta Madrassah. One of the results of the recom- 
mendations of this committee was the dosing of the college classes 
of the Anglo-Persian Department of the Madrassah and the inauguia. 
tion of the arrangement (which still continues ) whereby a 
number of Muslim students are admitted to the Presideooy 

Ion reduced terins.® ^ . .jjjjjad. 

43. A^memorandum compfied by Dr. 
will be found in the volume of appendices 
account of the origin and history of the 


^ History and Problems of Jfoslem 
® Para. 38 above. 

® See also Chapter 
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in wliicli the Hooglily College is to tliis tlay accominodatccl was 
bought by Govcrnraent but of this fund; andfiomthcopeinngoi 
the college in 1830 douTi to 1872 not only the Madrassah which was . 
licldin the building but also the college was maintamed out of 
this fund. In 1872 the Government of Bengal recognised the 
grievance of the Musalmnns of the Province arising from the 
appropriation of the endowment of the Mohsin Trust to the 
maintenance of the Hooghly College. To remove this grievance 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, at the instance of the 
Govemraont of India who added a sum of Es. 50,000 for that 
piupose to the provnncial assignment for education, made" 
the maintenance of the college a charge on provincial fundsy The 
portion of the Mohsin Fund endovment which was thus released 
was devoted partly f o the Hooghly Madrassah, partly to the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of mairassahs at Dacca, Eajshahi and 
Chittagong, andpartly to the provision of scholarships and .stipends 
tenable by Muslim pupils in English colleges and schools. We have- 
stated in Chapter that the maintenance of all these madras- 
sahs has recently been made a charge on provincial funds and hava 
shown how the Mohsin fund income, thus set free, has been used to 
increase the provision of scholarships and stipends available for 
Muslim students.^ 

44. hlr. Ameer AJi (now the Eight Hon’ble Syfed Ameer AH), 
in<his evidence before the Indian Education Commission of 1882, 
gave the following description of madrassahs® : — 

" A dead weight, however, seems still to press down the Muhammadan 
Commimity. The mistake which was committed in 1872 was not to "make 
English compulsoiy on all students who sought middle class and high cducsi- 
tion. The consequence is that the only kind of education which is necessary 
to enable them to retrieve the ground they have lost within the last fifty 
years is in a most imsatisfactoiy conditioii I thinlcit has been suffi- 

ciently proved by experience that the scheme devised by Sir George Campbell in 
1872 to promote a purely oriental education among the Muhammadans in the 

eastern districts of Bengal, has proved a practical failure .1 think 

it right to menriou here that, in my opinion, in all middle class and high schools 
and colleges, English should be made compulsory. The promotion among 
any class of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects of a pmrely oriental Study is ^ught 
with many mischievous consequences.” 


1 Chapter VI, para. 33. 

‘ Report of Bengal Provincial Commitee, page 210. 
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45. The education imparted in madrassahs hlc. Ameer Ali con- 
demned unreservedly^ : — 

" Meipso educated are turned out into the^ world to shift for themselves ; 
with no field for the employment of their energies ; utterly unable to make 
a living, and hopelessly ignorant of modem progress and culture, they form 
so many centres of discontent and disaffection. When disappointment 
is joined to religious bigotry, when starvation lends additional bitterness 
to tile sense of wrong and injustice, it ought not to surprise any body to learn 
that these men look with some disHke upon those whom they believe to be 
the chief cafise of their poverty, and whose motives of generosity they regard 
with distrust.” 


46. Mr. Ameer Ali also recommended before the Commission that 
the Calcutta Madrassah should he raised td'the status of a college.® 

A central Muslim college at Calcutta, he thought, whose students 
might, gather together to pursue the higher branches of study, 
where their requirements as to the knowledge of their ovm classics 
■could be carefully attended to, was a matter on the necessity of^ 
which there could be no two opinions. He added that a purely 
Mu^m college teaching up to the B. A. standard would become 
doubly necessary, if the Presidency College ever came to be dises- 
tablished. 


47. But in raising his voice against the espenditure of public 
funds on purely oriental education jMx. Ameer Ali stood alone in 
Bengal, ■ Hawah Abdul Latif Khan, in the course of his evidence 
before the Commission, expressed his satisfaction with the Calcutta 
Madrassah as it then was and his approval of the proposal of Sir 
George, Campbell that the classical languages of Persia and Arabia 
should be tsraght to Musalmans in their own way so as to satisfy 
the requirements of their religion, their ideas of a liberal education, 

^and the genuine demand which existed in the community for 
oriental learning for its own sake.® 

48. In Upper India, on the other hand, chiefly through the 
influence of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan and the Educational Conference 
which he establised in 1886, the spread of higher English education 
amdhg Musalmans was much more rapid than in Bengal, in ^ite of 
the late introduction of English education into that part of the 
country. Purely oriental schools in the United Provinces were,Jeft 
to private enterprise. A number of madrassahs exist in Upper 

^ Report of Bengal Provincial Committee, pages 221 and 222, 

^ Ibid,, page 222. 

® Ibid., pvge 215, 
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India, and some of them are reckoned to be the best of fchar kind 
in tho country, but they are private institutions, mostly dravringno 
supiJort from tho public revenues. Sit Syed Ahmad Khan raised his 
voice against the establishment of the Oriental Department in the 
Punjab Universit}’’. Hjs apprehension was that such a department 
could neverbeasuccc.ss and that it -would be mainly patronised by 
needy young men who could nob afiord to defray the normal ex- 
penses of a college education and who went to an oriental collie 
merely because it was cheaper. 

' 49. Prom 1882 onwards, the English side of the Calcutta Ma- 
drassah grow in jiopnJarit}', but no progre-ss was made in madrassah 
education proper during the two decades wliich lollowed the Com- 
mission of 1882. In the second Quinquennial Eeview of Educa- 
tion in Bengal (1897--1902) the Director of Public Instraction said 
that the number of the' Government madrassahs was unchanged 
•but that the attendance had fallen from 1,607 to 1,028.' The 
Government was also aiding sc^mral of the privately managed 
inadrassahs. The Government and aided' institutions followed 
the same course as the Arabic Department of the Calcutta Madias- 
sab ; in .^omc of them Euglish or Bengali was taught as an optional 
subject. , ■ ■ — 

00. .One more effort was made to bring the Calcutta Madrassah 
and the madrassahs associated with it more into line with ordinary 
colleges and schools and more into touch with the requirements 
of modem life. In 1903 the Government of Bengal had before 
them a proposal that, from a certain stage in the course upwards, 
two different courses should be taught in the Arabic Department 
of the Calcutta Madrassah — one partly English and partly oriental, 
the other wholly oriental. This proposal was rejected, mainly 
because it was fdt that,- while a knowledge -of English was to be 
acquired at the expense of oriental studies, the standard attained in 
that lan^age woidd not be sufSciently high to justify the experi- 
ment. In a resolution, issued by the Government of Bengal on 
the 24th Pebruary 1903,® the view was eipressed that, if a aiusahnan 
Amhed to ieam English thoroughly, he should enter -^e 
Persian department of the Calcutta Madrassah, in which Arabic 
and Persian were taught as optional subjects for the matriculation 

Chapter XI, page 66, para. 18. .. 

* Supplement to the Caloutta Oftzotto, dateS the 25th Eebrnaty 1903, page 232. ^ 
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examiiiatioii. In this Departoient ho religious instruction is- 
given. ' , - ^ 

(j5) The Conference of 1907-08 and its results. 

siTIn 1906 3VIr. (later Sir Archdale) Earle who was at the tiiue- 
Director of Public Instruction in Bengal'moved the local Grovern- 
ment to hold a conference of Muslim gentlemen on the subject 
^of the institution of a title' examination at the Calcutta Madrassah, 
and of other problems in connexion ivith the education of Musal- 
mans. The fcst meeting of the conference was held on the 16th. 
'December 1907 ; it was attended by about 50 members including 
representatives of the province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
the Secretary to the Board of Examiners, Calcutta, and the 
Principal of the Calcutta Madrassah. 

62. * The conference appointed tlnee sub-committees, (t) to 
consider the institution of a title 'examination and the teaching 
of English in madrassahs, {ii) to consider the question of improving 
the education given in maktabs, and (m) to consider the question 
of the teaching of Urdu. The recommendations of the sub- 
committees were laid before the conference on the 22nd April 
1908 and the" whole proceedings were then summarised by the 
Director of Public Instmction and submitted to the local Govern- 
ment. 

63. The Govermnent of Bengal in its resolution No. 731, dated 
the 24th February 1903, had expressed its approval of a suggestion 
which had-been made by a committee of a non-official conference 
of Muslim gentlemen that titles should be conferred after examin- 
ation in special subjects such as literature, law and theology in 
the same way as titles are conferred on students of Sanslcrit. 

. Some revision of the madrassah curriculumi^articularly in regard 
to-theintroductionof history and ged^aphy and the teaching of 
Tafsir and Sadis (the interpretation of the Quran and the tradi- 
tions), was advocated by the 1907-08 Conference. It was agreed 
that the courses in the madrassahs should be split up into three 
stages to be called junior or school classes extending over a period 
of six years; senior or college classes extending over a period 
of five years ; title classes extending over three years. The title 
classes were to be opened in the Calcutta Madrassah only ; the 
junior and senior classes were to be taught in the Eooghly and 
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•all other madrassahs which wore allowed to send up canilidates 
’ior the examination of Bengal madrassahs. 

54. The courses in the junior classes included IJidu, Persian, 
Arabic, "arithmetic, geography of the world with special reference 
to India, history - of India and drill. In iriew of the fact that 
Urdu, while it was not the mother tongue of many students in 
some madrassahs, was the medium of instruction in general use, 
a considCTahle portion of the time available was allotted to the 
systematic study of that language. In connexion .with the teaching 
of Persian, an attempt w^as to be made to introduce the direct 
method of language teaching. The books prescribed, though not . 
"wholly suitable, were the best that were then available''. The 
syllabus in arithmetic was practically equivalent to the present 
matriculation syllabus. It is significant that the teaching of 

' Quran w'as not included in the syllabus. 

55. Jlr. Earle in the letter in which he forwarded the proposal 
of the 1907-08 Conference to the Government of Bengal , gave the 
following explanation Jtoi calling the senior classes college 
classes : — 

“It is desirable that some explanation should be' given on this point, 
because the claims of students .to be considered as more than mere school- 
boys are apt to be overlooked, and this leads to undesirable results 

The right of students in the senior classes to be considered as college students 
is clear when it is explained that students of the fifth-yfear senior (or college) 
class read beyond the university M.A. courses in Persian or^Arabio.” 

56. Separate books were prescribed for Sunni and Shia students 
in respect of law and theology. The absence of such provision 
had operated to prevent Shia students from eirfering the 
madrassahs ; and though the number- of such students vras 
not expected to be large, it was considered desirable to make 
provision for thdm. 

67. The courses in the senior classes included the revision oj 
arithmetic, the first four books of Euclid, logic, rhetoric, philosophy, 
..Muslim law and jurisprudence, the Arabic language and literature 
and the Persian language and literature.' Persian was optional 
ior students who took English. . 

58. For the title examination a student was expected to study 
a specialised course in one of the following subjects : — 

(1) Hadis (the traditions), Tafsir (interpretation of the Quran), 
Aqaid (theology), and the general history of Islam. 
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(2) Piqli (Muhammadan law), Usui (Muhammadan jurispru- 

dence), and the general history of Islam. 

(3) Literature, rhetoric, i>rosody, and the general history of 

Islam. 

(4) ^ Logic, philosophy, ^d the general history of Islam. 

69. Jhe question whether English should he made compulsory 
was thoroughly' discussed and negatived. It was thought that a 
student who desired to learn English thoroughly must join the 
Anglo-Persian Department of the Calcutta Madrassah. l\s was- 
arranged that English should be taught in the three top classes 
of the junior madrassah and in the five classes of the senior 
madrassah. The students in the title classes were not allowed to 
study English ; it was considered either that they should have learnt 
English before or would he willing to postpone its study until 
Wer. A special two years com-se in English was recommended for 
students who had passed the senior fifth year class and for those- 
who had taken the title course. In order to encourage the study 
-of English, six scholarships of the value of Es. 2 a month tenable 
for one year were to be created and made tenable'Hy those pupils 
who took up English as an optional subject. 

60. The question as to the standard of English received consid- 
_ erable attention at the Conference. The original proposal was 
that the teaching of Enghsh should be carried to a stage equivalent 
to the B.A. standard of the Calcutta University. Dr. (now Sir 
Denison) Koss, however, clearly showed in a note of the 3rd 
March 1908, a copy of which is attached to the proceedings of the 
fifth^ meeting of the sub-committee, that it was undesirable to 
specify the standard in terms of university attainments. He 
obsenmd that it was an undoubted fact that the com-se of Muslim 
classics, as taught at the madrassahs, produced men of consider- 
able culture ;W that he personally knew at least half a dozen. 
Musalmans, whose working knowledge of English was far in advance 
of that of the average B.A. in spite of the fact that they had never 
been near a high school or read for the matriculation examination. 
The standard to be aimed at was a thoroughly good working 
knowledge of English ; and this would, it was thought; be acquired 
if, as proposedj a student studied English for three j-ears in 
the three highest classes of the junior (or school) department and 
for five years m the senior (or college) department, along with. 
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'Other subjects, and then'Tinderwent a special course of instruction 
an English only for a further period of two years. 

61. Mr. Earle recommended that a madrassah student who 

had passed the senior madrassah examination and had tateh 
English throughout his training from the proposed 4th year class 
•of the junior department upwards, and who had passed an exami- 
nation in English, at tlie ^end of the special two years’ course 
referred to in paragraph 59 above, should be considered by Govern- 
ment as equivalent to a man who had taken a university degreel 
These proposals were generally approved by ^ the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Bengal,® but the special course has not been established.* 
The Conference reviewed the strength and qualifications 
•of the staffs of the various madrassahs and made definite proposals 
for their improvement. They recommended the initiation at the 
■Calcutta Madrassah of tutorial classes in Arabic and advocated 
ior the purpose of these classes the importation of an .^abio scholar 
from Egypt who, it was proposed, should be -recruited nutside the 
grades of the educational services on a five years’ agreement on a 
salary of Rs. 600 a month. The additional cost involved in these 
proposals was Es, 9,720 a year for the Calcutta 'Madrassah, and 
Rs. 9,466 for the Hooghly Madrassah. , „ 

62. Mr. Earle’s proposal was that the general rule that Urdu 
was not to be considered a medium of instruction for Musalmans 
in the Presidency and , Burdwan Divisions should be retained ; 
hut that, in exceptional places where the bulk of the Muslim 
population spoke Urdu as their vernacular, instruction should be 
imparted through the medium of that language. It was pointed 
out that such an arrangement was in accordance with the princi- 
ples underlying the scheme of vernacular education, viz.y that' 
children should be taught through the medium of their own 

, vernacular. 

63. There remained only the^question of the appointoent of 
deachers of Urdu as a second language. No matter of principle 
was here involved. In 1 889 the Government of Bengal had approved 
•of JJrdu being taken up as a second language in schools in Bengal, 

* Letter from the DirSbtdi'' of Rublic Inetruction, Bengal, no. 246-T, dated' lOth 
J'uiio 1908. ■ 

“ Letter from tlie Government of Bengal, no.-3S55, doted loth Angnst 1908. 

^ Bara. 65 below. , x I 
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■wherever an XJxAu teacher could be pro'vided. It was pointed 
out at that time that unless Muslim boys learnt something o£ Urdu 
in the lower classes of- high schools, they were compelled to begin 
Persian while they were still totally unprepared'for the intelligent 
study of that language. The Goveriunent of Bengal emphasised 
the desirability of additional teachers being appointed for Urdu 
teaching. 

. 64. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (Sir Andrew Fraser) 
accepted the scheme -which had been worked out by the Conference 
and requested the Director of Pubhe Instruction to submit definite 
proposals for the gradual introduction of the scheme as funds 
permitted. He considered, however, that the costly experiment 
of the importation of an Arabic scholar from Egypt could not 
be justified in the state of provincial finances which then prevailed. 


(C) The reformed, madrassah scheme. 

GSr-The representatives- of Eastern Bengal were not satisfied 
with the decision arrived at by the Conference summoned by 
Ml’. Earle. They considered that a more modernised madrassah 
curriculum was desirable and that English had not been given a 
sufficient!}’ prominent place. The desirability of holding a separate 
conference for the Pro-vince of Eastern Bengal and Assam was 
urged, and the Pro\’incial Muhammadan Educational Conference, 
which met in Mymelisingh in 190S, suggested ’the constitution of a 
committee which might be convened for the purpose. The local 
Government approved the appointment of a committee which met 
in 1909. Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Xasr ^W^ecd, after consultin" a 
number of Ulamas in various .parts of India, prepared and iStib- 
mitted a syllabus for the consideration of the committee. 

06. The Committee met in 1910 and recommended that the 
junior course of madi-assahs should consist of .seven classes as 
against six in Bengal. The chief fcatiu’es of this proposed course 
were w— 

{i) Largely to secularise the course ; 

(n) Save in Dacca city, to teach the secular subjects through 
the medium of Bengali ; 

{Hi) To omitPci’sian ; 

{iv) To make English compulsory in all except the two lowest 
classes. 
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Tbc course vras so^framed ikat a pupil, after passing the final exa- 
mination of the junior madtassah, might either enter Class YII hi 
a high school {i.c., thc1owe.st class in the high section of the school, 
Class X being the top class) or the lowest class of a senior madtassah. 
The teaching of the Quran was introduced and Arabic was to be 
taiight on modern Hues. 

C7. The senior course of the madtassah was to extend over foot 
years ; and the committee recommended that English be com- 
pulsory. Shams-ul-Ulama Kamaluddin Ahmed, the Superintendent 
of the Chittagong Madi’assnh, dissented from the opinion of the 
majority on two grounds : (i) the course proposed was already 
heavy, («) it was useless to fay' and proceed too fast ; and Enghsh 
had already been made a compulsoiy part of the junior course. 

The course of the senior department included mathematics, 
elementary physics, philosophy, logic,, jurisprudence and law, the 
Ai’abic language and literature and the principles of Islam. 

A title course which followed. the same lines as those on which , 
the coiurse put forward by the Earle Conference was based was 
also proposed. 

08. Mr, H. Sharp, who was then Director of Public Itotruction 
in Eastern Bengal and Assam, in putting these proposals before 
Government pointed out certain difficulties in the immediate 
adoption of the scheme. The chief difficulties were the expense, 
the want of teachers, the breach with the Calcutta Madtassah and 
want of suitable text books: Mr. Sharp pointed out that the 
revised curriculum attempted too'muoh and contained a hetero- 
geneous mixture of subject's. 

09. i\Ir. R. Xathan was the next to take up the case. The posi- 
tion which he assumed was that the revised curriculum shoulcLAie 
as simple as possible, and should be introduced into as many ma- 
drassahs as financial considerations would permit. With this object 
in view'u conference was held in Dacca in March 1912, when the 
proposals of the 1910 Conference^ were.tahen as a basis of Idiscus- ' 
don; and such modifications in them were suggested as appeai-ed 
likely to make the course simpler and more practicable. 

70. These revised proposals were under the consideration of 
the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam at the time of the 


^Paro. 66 aboro. 
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redistribution of territories ; and, before any further progress had 
been made, the Government of India had announced their intention 
of establishing a residential university at Dacca. ' 

71. The Dacca University Committee decided to adopt the 
suggestion of the Government of India that a Department of 
Islamic Studies should be included in the new University of Dacca. 
They took as a starting point the proposals made by the Dacca 
Conference of March 1912. These proposals contemplated a junior 
department with seven classes and a senior department with five. 
On the advice of the sub-committee whieh was specially appointed 
to consider the matter, the Dacca' University Committee reduced 
the number of classes to six and four respective!}’' ; they approved 
generall}^ the syllabus for the lower classes and worked out a detailed 
syllabus for the upper classes. The whole question was further 
examined in March 1913 at an informal conference over which 
Mr. Nathan presided, and some slight modifications were made in 
the text-books prescribed for the junior deportment. The courses 
comprise instruction in the Quran, Urdu, Bengali, arithmetic, 
geograph}’-, histoiy, English, Arabic, drawing, and handwork and 
drill. In the senior classes attention is concentrated on Arabic, 
English and mathematics.^ 

^ 72. The Government of Bengal in its resolution No. 450 T. G., 

dated 31st July 1915, approved of the scheme and described it as 
follows : — 


The Governor in Council is satisfied that the syllabus of studies duawn 
up by experts in consultation with the leaders of the Muhiiinmndan coinnluuity 
is well calculated to serve the highest interest of that community, flis 
Excellency in Council has accordingly decided to adopt this syllabus for 
nil Government mndinssahs except the Calcutta Jlndrassah. . . While not 
absolutely debarring from Government aid such institutions ns adhere to 
the orthodo.v course, the Governor in Council rvill in future give preference 
to those that adopt the new course and entertain a staff on the .•'cnle 
■prescribed. 

_ From one point of view the reformed mndrnssah course may bo rognrde 1 
as preparatory to the Islamic studies of the Dacca University ; it is. howewr. 
complete in itself, and* students who wish to pass from a mi»dr»s‘-.'»I» to 
university course other than that of Islamic studies will not diid 
hopelessly handicapped b}* reason of their lack of knowledge of gen-'r.* i'" ' 


* Fara.^8 of the resolution of t lie Governranil of 
31st, 1014 ; SCO nlso Chapter VI, pnrn. CO. ^ , ,t.. i.* 

' Sec tlio volume of nppentliecs te tJii< rfpr'f • * Ti 
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The two outstanding features of this course are — 

(1) the omission of Persian ; and 

(2) the inclusion of English as a compulsory subject. 

lYith regard to the first of these points, the Governor iu Council fully 
realises that 50 years ago a Muhammadan in Bengal with no knowledge of 
Persian would not have been counted an educated gentleman; but he is 
informed that even, the most earnest advocate of Persian now recogmses how 
utterly opposed to all sound educational principles it is to attempt to mute 
a boy learn five languages, viz., Bengali, Urdu, English, Arabic and Peiaan, 

A knowledge of Bengali is obviously indispensable ; without at least a good 
working knowledge of English a Muhammadan cannot hope to make liis 
way in the world ; Urdu is, as it were, a link between the Muhammadans of 
Bengal and those of other parts of India ; Arabic is the language of Islam. 
Between Persian and Urdu there is a close afiinity, and during the last 50 
years a great development has taken place in Urdu litertature. The Governor' 
in Council helievea that Urdu, if properly taught, will contribute as much 
to the culture of Muhammadans at the present day as Persian did some 50 
years ago. Under the circumstances, His Excellency in Council has decided, 
not without regret, to omit Persian from the school course ; and he notices 
that even Mr. Earle’s Conference, which was inclined to he conservative, 
made Persian optional with English.” ^ 

The Governor in Council also assigned “special funds out ol 
•which the madrassahs adopting the reformed course might be 
assisted ; the Government grant was nbt usually to exceed half 
the total working cost of the institution. ^ 

73. The Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for 1915-16 
summarised the position as follows : — 

” The reformed madrassah scheme is an attempt to bring a system of 
specially Islamic education mote into line with the requiremenfs of modem 
life. How fat it will succeed, it'is impossible as yet to say. In the ^Chitta- 
gong* district it has resulted in a hea'vy fall in the numbers' attending the 
more important madrassahs and the establishment of a number of private 
madrassahs teaching the old course. The feeling in diittagong is that the 
reformed course, while it 'will not produce good viuUahs, etc., ■n’ill fail to turn 
out a Moslem capable of competing with others in secular life, ^ose who 
think that ■fchc reform was in the right direction hope that 'the scheme will 
eventually secure public confidence, but they consider that this will take* 
time.” 

(B) The retention of the orthodox^ course at the Calcutta, Madrassah. 

74. The Government 'of Bengal decided that one Government 
madrassali in the Presidency should continue to teach the orthodox 
course, either without ^ English or ■with English as an optional 
subject. Opinions had been collected as to ■which madrassah 
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should retain the old course, and they almost all pointed to the 
Calcutta Madrassah as the one in which the orthodox course should 
he maintained. It was therefore decided that the reformed course 
should not be adopted in the Calcutta Madrassah. 

75. The Government of Bengal, before deciding that the ortho- 
dox madrassah course should continue to be taught in the Calcutta 
Madrassah, had addressed a letter^ to the leading Musalmans of 
Bengal and to the secretaries of various anjiimans in which the- 
following question was put : — 

“ In order, therefore, to meet the wishes of the strictly orthodox Muham- 
madans, Government is advised that it mil be necessary to have at least 
one madrassah in the province for teaching the old orthodox course without 
English. The only question icmaimng to be decided is which of the existing 
anadrassahs shall be selected for this purpose.” 

76. It is interesting to note that out of the twenty-two corres- 
pondents who replied to this question, fourteen were in favour 
of the Calcutta Madrassah (f oiu' of these w'cre in favour of organispig 
a modernised course alongside of the orthodox course), three were 
in favour of the Chittagong Madx’assah, two were in favour of the 
Hooghly Madrassah while two held that there should be an orthodox 
madrassali at more than one place. The Muslim Association of 
Tlinajpore was not in -favour of any madrassah retaining the 
orthodox course. 

Under the present condition of our society,” it wrote, " we would like 
that English should accompany the teaching of the orthodox course m iVrabic 
to make our Maulvis better enlightened and thus useful members of our 
society than they have hitherto been. In this twentieth century Muham- 
madans should not lead their lives as antidcluvians but as useful citizens 
fully alive to their present surroundings.” 

77. At a conference held at Chittagong on the 1 3th August 

1913, it was resolved that : — ° 

“ The 'madrassahs must of necessity take up the reform scheme since 
an English education is now-a-days a necessity for the Muhammadan com- 
munity which has to compete with the Hindus who have made English edu- 
cation a speciality. It was the general feeling of the Conference, *liowcver, 
that provision should be made for the few students who wished to follow 
the old orthodox course. It was agreed that the Calcutta Madrassah could 
most usefully be reserved for teaching on the old lines, though it was pointed 
out that even the Calcutta Bladrassah did not turn out as good men as tlie 
up-country madrassahs, and it would be necessary to reorganise the C.alcutta 

’ Eor the reformed madrassah curriculom, see the volume of .ipijciidicrs to this 
report. The Islamic Department curriculum wiii bo found in the Docca University 
Report ' '■* - 
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Madxftssnh, Hardly a single man who left the Calcutta Madtdssah couia 
be called a man of real culture and wide learning who would command the 
respect of the Muhammadan* community. For this reason -if the Calcutta 
Madrassah was to be reserved for the orthodox system it would have to be 
reorganised and placed on a sounder basis.” 

78. Sliams-ul-Ulama Abu Nasr Wabeed, who was consulted 
pd:— 


“ Turning to Western Bengal we find that the madrassah education itself 
is not so popular there. in addition to the Government madrassahs. 

there are in Eastern Bengal as many as six full-gromi senior (pdrate) ma*. 
dcassabs besides two or three in the course of formation, not to speah of the- 
innumerable junior madrassahs and maktabs, I do not know whether Western 
Bengal can boast df a single private senior madrassah or any decent number 
of junior madrassahs or matobs. Young men from Eastern Bengal forin 
the bulk of the pupils of the Calcutta and Hoogly Madrassahs, who are sure 
not to flock therein, at least in such numbers, if once the reformed course h 
introduced in-Eastern Bengal exclusively. Those persons of Western Bengal 
who ate loud in their cry for the old orthodox course to be followed in the 
Cnloritta Madrassah arc generally those who would not allow any relative 
or friend of theirs, not to speak of their owm children, to receive instxnction 
in the Calcutta Madrassah (Arable Department). Yet they are sentimentally 
attached to the Calcutta Madrassah (Arabic Department) as if they look 
upon it as a glorious piece of antiquity left by some ancestors to be jealonsly 
guarded against any improvement or ns a monument of a glorious past when 
the Calcutta Madrassah was established for the purpose of turning out 
scholars fit to monopolise all the posts of honour and emolument during the 
early days of the British rule in Indio, when Persian was stilfthe court language 
and justice was administered in accordance with the Muhammadan law.” 

79. A committee was appointed in 1915 to revise the curriculum 
of the Calcutta Madrassah. Nothing has -resulted from the recom- 
mendations of this committee. 


.. {E) Madrassah exajnniafions. 

80. Up to the year 1918, examinations at the enli of the senior 
department course were held by the Central Board of Examiners, 
of which the Principal of the Calcutta Madrassah was secretary 
In 1913, orders were issued to the effect that the Central Board 
of Examiners should conduct the lower and Jiigher standard exam- 
ination only. The examinations of the intervening classes were 
to be conducted by the boards of the madrassahs concerned. 

81. The title examination was constituted in the year 1912- 
and the junior madrassah examination according to the reformed, 
scheme was held for the fii'st time in March 1917. 
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82. The final examination of the senior departments of the 
Tcformed madxassahs was to be conducted by the Dacoa*University. 
On account of the postponement of the Dacca University Scheme 
the Government of Bengal has recently issued orders that a special 
Islamic matriculation examination and a special Islamic interme- 
diate examination will be held in 1919 and 1921 respectively.^ 

83. In the year 1916-17 four Government and seven aided 
senior madrassahs sent up 254 candidates, of whom 191 passed. 
For the lower standard 11 madrassahs sent up 316 candidates, of 
whom 206 passed. • For the title examination, the Calcutta JMa- 
drassah sent up six candidates of whom five were successful. 


(F) Summary of evidetice before the Commission. 

84. The reform of the madrassahs has been a thorny question 
for over half a century ; and the reforms recently introduced, on 
the recommendations of the Earle Conference and the Reformed* 
Madrassah Committee, do not appear to have given full satisfac- 
tion. 

85. The Musalmans of Bengal say in the memorandum^ which 
they presented to the Commission : — 

“ The Muhammadans, having been so suddenly thrown out of Government 
patronage, were taken aback and could not give up the study of a language 
so vitally connected with their' social and religious life ; and consequently 
the Arabic Department, Calcutta Madrassah, continued to be run on the old 
lines ^vith the result that it lost much of its former utility. Scholars passing 
from it no longer enjoy the good fortune of being employed, in Government 
service, not to speak of a few marriage registrarships, of Persian and Arabic 
teacherships in high EngUsh schools, for which also a knowledge of English 
has now become necessaiy. Under the circumstances they have been reduced 
to the necessity of either turning religious hawkers, living mainly on the 
charities of others, or becoming imams and nvuazzins attached to some 
mosques at starving wages.” 

86. Maulvi Abdul Karim® writes : — 

“ A large number of -orthodox Musalmans, who cared more for religious 
than for secular education, continued to send their children to the madrassahs 
instead of to the schools and colleges. As, however, their course of studies 
was not revised in view of modern ideas and present conditions, the madrassah 
students, as at present educated, are not qualified for any useful career in 
life, and many of them have to be a burden upon the commum'ty. In order 


‘ See para. 107 below. 

* General Memoranda, page 173. 
® Ibid., page 1 71. 
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to remedy this unsatisfactoiy state of things, the covuse of oriental studies 
has lately been revised and proposals for further revision are nndei oonsid- 
oration. But, unless the madrassah students acquire a fair knouledue of 
English, they can neither properly earn their livelihood nor nab themselves 
very useful to society. 

The question of the English, education of Arabic scholars, therefore, demands 
careful consideration.' It is a matter in which the MusalmariB ate ritallj- 
interested. For the community cannot he influenced for good or for evil 
to Budi an extent by anybody else as it can be by the ulamas. It-is thiough 
them that the great majority, of the people can be reached, It is, theiefore, 
essentially necessary in the interests of the community as well as of the Gov- 
ernment that the madrassah students should he given such an education as 
will make them intelligent and enhghtened citizens.” 

87. During our tours iu Eastern Bengal we received no com- 
plaints about the reformed madrassahs, but Khan Bahadur Maiilvi 
Aminul Islam^ in his note on madrassahs writes 

“ It is an accepted principle that Muhammadan secular and teli^ns 
education must go hand in hand ; one is inseparable from the other. It was 
with this object in view that Government was pleased to introduce the reformed 
madrassah scheme which is a compromise between the present madrassah and 
school education, the object being to meet the special reqmrcments of those 
members of the Muhammadan community who are not satisfied vith the 
purely secular education now imparted in schools nor with the purely refigions 
education given in madrassahs. Experience has shown that this experiment 
has not met with success. The education given in a reformed madrassah 
does not fit them for the ordinary vocations of life nor give them sufficient 
knowledge of Islamic laws to make them useful as religious guides. A system 
of education must be evolved which should ensure that the rising geneiation 
receive in youth a sound and healtdiy training and be improved morally and 
intellectually, so that they, may become useful members of society.” 

88. Complaints were also made to us on the unsuitability of 
the courses. The Musalmans of Calcutta complained that the 
two years’ special course in English provided in the Earle scheme 
has never been made available in the Calcutta Madrassah. 

89. Mr. A. H. Harley® writes : — 

“ In Egypt, during Lord Kitchener’s recent administration, a revised course 
on these fines was, introduced into the stronghold, of orthodox}', Al-Azhar. 
The trend, therefore, favours the retention of the old and the addition of the 
modem, and it is not out of place to mention that certain orientalists have 
advocated the erection ol the new on the old and not the replacement of the 
latter as has practically occurred. . ' 

It would, not however be fair to r^ard madrassahs as theological depart- 
ments only and to award alumni a special degree and leave them with no 


^ General Memoranda, page 167. 
® Ibid; page 104. 
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better prospects than they now enjoy. Students of madrassahs would in an 
Islamic country be quali&ed for Government posts. 

The conrse of studies in these orthodox seminaries is traditional, !.e.» 
che ‘ sciences ’ necessary for the interpretation of the Koran are the main 
subjects of study, the remainder being those ‘ sciences ’ which the Arabs 
learnt from foreign peoples. In the Koranic ‘ scipces ’ are included the 
traditional or religious ‘ sciences ’ and the linguistic ‘ sciences : the latter 
comprise the intellectual or philosophical ‘ sciences ’ (also called the sciences 
of the foreigners’). 

I. — Native Sciences. 

1. Koranic Exegesis (Ilmul-Tafsir). 

2. Koranic Textual Criticism (Ilmul-Quiraat). 

3. Science of Apostolic Tradition (Ilmul-Hadis). 

4. Jurisprudence (Fiqh). 

6. Scholastic Theology (Ilmul-Kalam). 

6. Grammar (Kahw).' 

7. Lexicography (Lugha). 

8. Bhetoric (£a3'an). 

9. Literature (Adah). 

17 . — Foreign Sciences. 

1. Philosophy (Falsafah). 

2. Geometr)' (Hindesah). 

3. Astronomy (Ilmul-Nujum). 

4. Music (Mausiqi). 

5. Medicine (Tibb). 

6. Ma^o and alchemy (A1 Sihr-wal-Kimiya). 

The foreign sciences are almost entirely omitted from the present Bengal 
madrassah course, only philosophy (including logic) and geometry being 
retained, and it is unlikely that of the remaining four any except medicine 
will be restored to the curriculum.”^ 


^ Wliilo Mr. Harley’s statement is a correct account of tlio basis of the curriculum 
of the orthodox madrassah, it must bo remembered that the Dars-e-Nizamia or Nizamia 
syllabus which is still taught in the Calcutta Madrassah was introduced by MuHa 
Hizamuddin Sihalvi, a resident of Sibali near Lucknow, and that it is called after his 
name. This Maulvi lived daring the reign of Alamgir I and was the founder of tlic 
famous Arabic school of Lucknow known as ‘ Firanghi Mahal’. Many of the books which 
arc used in connexion with the Xizamia syllabus were written by the pupils of Mulln 
Nizamuddin Sihalvi. The commentary on logic wos uTitten by Maulvi Hnmdullnli of 
Sandila, a pupil of Maulvi Nizamuddin, and the book on Muhammadan law was UTltteii 
by Hafiz Mohibullah of Bihar, a pupil of Maulvi Nizamuddin's father. 

ThcNizamia syllabus was modified in Delhi by Shah Walinllali (laiomi ns M.dmiMid 
who introduced info it the teaching of Hadis (flic traditions of f/ie Proph*’fl. * '*** ^ ^ 

fication was accepted by the schools of Lucknow ond Deol«'»d. 
introduced in Bengal by Mnlla BehruI-OIum, son of 3fiiH.* No 
of appendices to this report. • 
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90. Great stress has been, laid by ‘'some of oar Tvitnesses on 
the study of English. English is a compulsory subject in the re- 
formed madrassahs and the Dacca Committee recommended that 
every student of the Islamic studies department should be taught 
and examined in English as a compulsory subject. Though 
English is becoming more popular in the Arabic department of the 
Calcutta Madrassahj there seems still to be strong opinion that 
it should not be made a compulsory" subject, at any rate in the 
senior department of that institution. Ilr. Harley^ writes 

" From the middle of last century efforts were frequently made to bring 
the Calcutta Madrassah and with it the affiliated madrassahs tbrougbont 
Bengal into line with Government and private arts colleges, but the most 
that” was conceded was the introduction of English as an optional subject 

into the Arabic department At present about one-third of the 530 

students in the Arabic department take English in prefeienoe to the allei- 
native language Persian.” 

91. Shams-ul-Dlama Vilayat Hussain® writes : — 

“ I suggest that the courses of studies in the Arabic department' should 
be made more up to date and that the Muhammadan students should he 
taught English to such an extent as would enable them to conduct work 
in that language. Provision should accordingly be made in the Calcutta 
University so that they may be examined there in tbe courses of study and 
after passing their examination they may he given some diploma and title, 
and the various branches of Government services' should be opened to them. ’ 

92. One of tbe deputations of Calcutta JIusalmans submitted 
a memorandum on madrassahs of which the following is an 
extract ; — 

" On account of the past history of the (Calcutta) Madrassah, the M^am- 
madans of Bengal are very touchy about it and we therefore beg that in the 
changes that we have suggested two fundamental principles should be 
observed : — 

S 

(а) The teaching of English should not be compulsory for evety student. 

It should be optional. The University, if it thinks proper, may 
differentiate such studente by awarding degrees of different names. 

(б) The Dars-e-Nizamia should continue to be taught in the Calcutta 

Madrassah. The recognilaon of such courses by the Univers'ifcy 
is not without parallel.” 


> General Memoranda, page 104. 
• “Ihii , page 166 . 
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93. Tlie general opinion in Western Bengal appears in fact 
to lie in favour of encouraging the study of English in the Calcutta 
iladrassah without making it obligatory on every pupil. 

94. There is undoubtedly a general demand for oriental studies, 
preferably associated with the study of English. Maulvi Abdul 
Karim draws attention to this demand in a passage already quoted.^ 
In the memorandum placed before us by the Musalmans of Bengal 
this demand is explained as follows : — 

“ We, the Muhammadans in Bengal, are too closely bound- up with our 
religion, and there is still a strong demand for studies on the old and tradi- 
tional lines with or without a good working laiowledge of English which may 
be a passport to Government service. Therefore it is very desirable that 
■facilities diould be afforded to the students of mndrassahs teaching the 
orthodox course, when they evince an eager desire to learn the language of 
their rulers as a means to worldly emoluments because thereby Government 
would be able to foster around it a band of loyal servants and faithful subjects 
who by their religious training would surely be much more devoted to Gov- 
ernment than the votaries of a materialistic secular cducution.*’- 


96. J\Ir. Harley, in the note already referred to, says that the 
trend of opinion favoui-s “ the retention of the old and the addition 
of the modern.” He adds that certain orientalists advocate the 
erection of the new on the old rather than the substitution of the 
new for the old and suggests that the reformed madrassah scheme 
involves a somew'hat too abrupt severance with tbe past. 

96. Mr. J. E. Cunningham, the Director of Public Instruction 
in Assam, when advising bis Government in 1913 on tbe Dacca 
University Department of Islamic Studies and the reformed 
madrassah scheme, vrrotc as below. Mr. Cunningham has sub- 
mitted to us as evidence 'the letter which he then wrote to tbe 
Government of Assam with tbe intimation that be has not, in 
the interval, found it necessary to modify bis view's : — 

“ On behalf of Assam I would enter a caveat against the cstablislmiont of 
a department of Islamic studies as part of the new University. 

The special Islamic courses are intended to carry to their completion 
the studies of the madrassah— to follow upon a corursc of instruction dilTcring 
both in aim and content from the courees regarded as suitahlc for the gene- 
rality of the people. The ordinary courses are those of the high school— 
a secular institution which seeks to qualify pupils of all denominations for 
ordinary citizenslnp. The courses of the madrassah on the other hand are 
sectarian and lead to the direct social and religious service of Islam. 


^ Para. 80 above; 

* General Memoranda, page 174. 
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Por long lihe conservatism of Muhammadans has led them to estabfch 
and support madrassahs in preference to secular schools. "With the ndvance 
of education the madrassahs have naturally transcended their nairoTO 
functions and attracted a more general public. The knowledge oi 
languages and of the subjects taught in the madrassah has been held in such 
high esteem that an attendance in the first few classes has been regarded 
^ as satisfying the requirements of an ordinary education. The Muhammadan 
community -has so been diverted from the general course oi advanee and 
has lagged behind whilst other communities pressed forward. Even lor those 
of the students who have entered the madrassahs with a view to complete 
the courses, the instruction has been unsuitable, dining to an oithodiuv 
long out of'date and fastened in inefiSciency by the exclusion of liberal 
influences. 

In these circunistances, attempts have been in force for some time to 
reform the madrassahs, to bend their courses to join with those oi the b^h 
schools, to bring influences of compulsion to bear upon the more conservatiTe 
portion of' the community by insisting upon the study of English and tbe 
importation into the curriculum of modern courses of instruction in such 
subjects as aritbinetic and geography. As a result, oomses have been pro- 
posed which are heavily overwjsighed in the attempt to make a single system 
answer the demands of divergent purq)Oses. 

• I turn now to consider the suggested courses of instruction. 

As the Koran, is to be taught in the first -two classes it may be assnrned 
that tbe course is self-contained-— that it begins from the be^nning, requiring 
no previous instruction in a school. Tbe period of the junior course coves 
the first six years of school’ life, and in that rime a pupil has to leam three 
languages in addition to his own vernacular. With this may be compared 
the curriculum of a lower primary school, which covers a five, nominally 
a four, years* course during which it is found difficult to instill into the pupils 
an elementary knowledge of a single vernacular. The junior course is further 
to be cumbered by an additional year’s instruction in general subjects for 
those who wish to pass on to a high school. The junior madrassah will there- 
fore handicap its pupils by imposing upon them a heavier task of learmng 
and giving their competitors a year’s start ahead of them. 

At the end of tbe junior course pupils will have the option of going on 
to a high school or.of remaining in the madrassah for four years with a view 
to qualifying for matriculation in the Department of Islamic Studies. It is 
of the essence of the scheme that those who complete the full madrassah 
course should be as well qualified in English ^the ordinary pupil who passes 
his matriculation feom a high school. Butrin the scheme proposed the 
full days’ instruction in and through the medium of English which obtainh in 
the upper classes of a high sohool is replaced by less than a half-day in the 
madrassah scheme. Nor I think can the allowance for English as a compul- 
sory subject be wisely increased ; the first aim of the madrassah must after all 
remain the training of manlvis and religious men and the first requisite the 
knowledge not of English but of the Islamic law and culture. 

It has been urged that an attempt of 'this kind is necessary in order to 
attract to education the more orthodox portion of the oonmumty. This 
may be doubted and it may be apprehended that, while conciliation on the 
lines proposed would probably be immediately popular, its effect in the long 
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run would be to retard tlfe course of Muhammadan progress. I suggest that 
it would be better tb face the situation, to restrict the madrassahs in number^ 
confining them as far as possible to the education of those to whom an inti- 
mate knowledge of the Islamic languages and religious culture is essential, 
and converting the remainder by a gradual process into ordinary schools — 
schools primarily for Muhammadans, staffed by Muliammndans under ]\[uham- 
madan management, offering special facilities to Muhammadan pupils by 
reason of subscriptions from the community and differing only from the 
ordinajy high school affording some preparation in the earlier stages for the 
. study of an Islamic language or languages in the last four years of the school 
course. The improvement of madrassahs might then bo undertaken with- 
out embarrassment. Such a policy would, 1 believe, tend to bring Muhnm- 
madaiis more rapidly into the general current of advance and would, at the- 
same time, penmt of due concentration on the improvement of inadrossah 
iMtruofaon proper. The scheme now under consideration would have the 
effect of Averting the Muhammadan youth from the same path ns the Hindu, 
of iinposmg upon him a heavier burden, of talcing the education of a large 
number away from tlie benefit of the general funds devoted to the interest& 
of secular educataon, and of modifying the thoroughness of the Islamic course 

as a profeffiional training by the importation of elements irrelevant to its- 
purposes. ^ 

97. Various suggestions have been made to us for the im- 
provement of madrassohs. Some of our Muslim correspondents, 
vuth the Punjab University in their minds, advocate the institution 
of an oriental faculty of the Calcutta University. They say 

CaloLtTa the time has now come for the University of 

sit in1h?S?ab protecting fold, ns its sister univor- 

itri n ^ of oriental literature and 

PeSpArSf f University has estabUshed oriental examinations in 
^ Munshi Alim and Munshi Fazil in Persian 

Mvi Ahm and MaiJvi Fazil in Arabic and Viaharad and Sbastri in SansS • 

in PeStr^V students who have p.asscd the highest c.xnmination eitbtr 
fL TP r 1 Sonskrit, to present themselves for examination in 

otif? matricnlation, intermediate and B.A. examinations 

Bengal.”® ^ ^ privileges for the Arabic students in 

98. Madvi Abdul Karim ^ suggests that the University of 
Calcutta should est ablish faculties or oriental stnd/c.s shni/^ to 

* Question 4, 

* Qoaoral Mcmoi/inda, fogc 1~3. 

® Hid,, pnifo ITS- 
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those ol the Piinjnb University. He thinks that Ihe Arabic Depart* 
ment of the Calcutta Alatlrassah, the course of studies in which 
is in no way inferior to that of the Oriental Faculty in Persian 
and Arabic of the Punjab University, should be recognised by 
the University, its examination being held either by theTJnirersity 
or ns at present by a Jladras-sah Board. The Matilvi also suggests 
that Calcutta Jladrassah students after they have passed the junior 
and senior inadrassah examinations, might be examined by the 
University in English only and that, if they satisfy the exanuners 
in that subject, they .should be declared to have passed tlie^mversity 
examination. 

The Head Alaulvi of the Calcutta Madrnssah endorses this 
suggestion.^ 

D9. The deputation of Calcutta Musnlmans favour the 
recognition of the Calcutta Aladrassah by the University, but in ' 
a somewhat different way : — 

“ The student who has passed the final examination of die Madrassah. 
corresponding to the D.A. examination, should be permitted under conditions, 
which wo need not di.souss hero in detail, to study for a special master’s degree' 
examination prordded that he has acquired such a workable knowledge of 
English tliat ho may be able to read modern English books on Arabic litera- 
ture. Such a student should also be expected to carry on rcseaiob work on 
modern lines. The students who hare taken this special roaster’s degree 
will bo better qualified to act as professors in colleges than the students who 
have taken the M.A. degree in Aiabio from an arts college under present 
•conditions.” 

100. The above correspondents think that the introductioii of 
an Islamic Faculty would be advantageous both to the University 
and to the Madrassah. 

" IVe beg to draw your attention to the desirability of instituting a special 
'board for filamic learning in the Calcutta University which may conduct 
the madrassah examinations and award the degrees. We are led to tins 
conclusion by the following reasons : — 

(1) The tciiching now provided for the study of the M.A. degree in Aiabio 
and Persian is so poor that students aftciv taking their degree 
are not really competent to act as professors in colleges. The 
persons who receive their education in the old orthodox stylo -and 
who hove a thorough knowledge of Aiabio or Persian, .or rf 
both, are not eligible to become professors on account of their 
ignorance of English. The result is that the colleges have to 
appoint persons whose knowledge of Aiabio and Persian is m- 


1 dencrol Memoranda, page 176. 
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sufficient and thus the standard of Arabic and Persian gets lower 
every day. 

(2) Tlie recognition of the madrassah studies by the University will 

encourage the teaching of Arabic and the madrassah students- 
will find employment as teachers in the schools and the colleges- 
and in other departments. 

(3) The want of provision of Persian and Arabic courses is one of the- 

complaints of the Muhammadan students in Calcutta. The- 
Madrassah mil always have a strong staff of Persian and Arabic 
teachers and they can always deliver lectures to the students for 
whom the colleges make no provision for the study of Persian, 
and Arabic.” 

101. There is in fact a practical unanimity of opinion that the- 
highest studies of the Arabic' Department of the Calcutta Madrassah 
should be brought within'' the sphere of the Calcutta Universit 3 ’’’ 6 . 
influence. But the way in which this should be done is not very 
clearly stated. 


(G*) The fresent position of madrassahs. 

102. The -course taught in madrassahs whether orthodox or 
reformed, is divided into four stages : — 

(a) the primary classes ; (this section of a madrassah is gene- 

rally called a maktab. The course when it includes a, 
certain amount of secular instruction is classifled as- 
part of the primary school system. Maktabs are fre- 
quently found as distinct institutions existing apart 
from madrassahs.) 

(b) the junior department corresponding roughly to the middle- 
) section of the ordinar)’ school curriculum ; 

(c) the senior department corresponding to the high school 

section of the ordinary school cm’riculum ; 

(fZ) the title classes corresponding to university degree courses. 

103. A junior madrassah is one which has no class above the 
junior department ; a senior madrassah is one which has a senior 
department. A few madrassahs have title classes above the senior 
department, but the Calcutta Madrassah is the only institution 
which provides full teaching for the title classes. 

104. In Bengal there are thirteen senior madrassahs of which 
four are maintained by Government. Seven are aided and the rest 
are unaided institutions. All the senior madrassahs have junior 
departments attached to them. There are 247 junior madrassahs, 
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•of which one is maintained by Govermnent, 179 are aided, while 
the rest .arc unaided inblitulions. 

J05. There .are 21 ,222 pupils in senior and junior madrassahs 
ol Bengal. The total number of Musalmans in high and middle 
schools is 103,038. Thus 17‘1 per cent, of those Musalmans who 
are attemiiting secondary education are being educated in ma- 
dra'ssabs. Those niahtab clnsMss which coixcspond to the infants 
bcclions of primary .schools arc not included in these’figures. 
'J'he number of Musfllm.an.s who receive their primary education 
in mal;tab.s is veiy large. 

100. The cost of maintaining 200 senior and junior ma- 
dr-assahs is K3,83,C31, of which 2.1,05,040 .arc covered by fees. 
The average cost per head in the C4overnment madrassahs isBs. 74 
-per annnin, of which E8'5 arc met hy fees. Tho corresponding 
figures in the Government high schools of Bengal are R44'9 aud 
224‘7. The cost of education in the madrassahs is therefore 
more by R29'l than the cost of education in high schools. 

107. The final examinations of junior and senior madrassahs 
are conducted by a board which works under the Department of 
Public Instruction. The final examination of tho reformed ma- 
drassahs has not 3 'et been held. Its first examination was to be 
held in 1919 Tiy the proposed Dacca University and the students 
after passing the examination were to be available for the Islamic 
Department of that University. The local Government has recently 
issued orders that the final examination should be conducted hy 
■the Department and that the classes of the Islamic Department 
which correspond to the intermediate classes, of the- university 
course should he opened in the Dacca Madrassah. The Dacca 
Madrassah will thus correspond to an intermediate college described 
in Chapter yyyTT with four high school classes attached to it. 

108. The curriculum^ of the reformed madrassah includes Arabic 
Language and literature, Muslim law aud rhetoric, log?c in Arabic, 
mathematics (arithmetic and geometry) ; English, histoiy and a 
vernacular up to the matriculation standard are also taught. The 
Jiistory of India' is taught in English and the subject covers the 


* The currioulam of the junior and senior classes is set out in det^I in tho volume 
of appendices to this report. 
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Hindu, Muslim and British periods. In the two highest classes 
of the senior madrassah, the ourrioulum is arranged as follows : — 

Periods a week 


^trabic language ....... 4, 

Arabic literature, prose • . 3 

Arabic literature, poetry 3 

Ehotoric and Muslmi law ..... 3 

Logic taught in Arabic 2 

Arithmetic and geometry taught in English . . 2 

English (the same course as that prescribed for the 

matriculation stage) . . . . . 8 

Indian history 1 

Vernacular (Urdu or Bengali) .... 2 


109. The course differs from the matriculation course by the 
omission of algebra and the inclusion of logic, rhetoric and 3Iuslim 
law, which sire all taught in .tlrabic from modern boots. The stand- 
ard of Arabic language and literature is much higher than the 
standard of compulsory or additional Arabic required for the 
matriculation cxalnination. 

110. The regidations for the special Islamic matriculation 
examination distribute the marks as follows : — 


English, I paper ." 100 

English, II paper 100 

Arithmetic and geometry ..... 100 

Indian history . ' 70 

Vernacular .30 

jtrabic language ....... 100 

Arabic literature 100 

Rhetoric ........ 70 

Muslim law 70 

Logic GO 


Tot.\l . 800 

Thirty per cent, in each subject and thirty-three per cent, in the 
aggregate are reqtiired to pass the examination in the third division. 

111. "We think it desirable that the examinations of the re- 
formed madrassahs should be conducted under the control of the 
authority which will be rcspon.sible for the secondary school and 
intermediate examinations. AVe have recommended in Chapter 
XXXI that the reformed madrassah examinations should be con- 
ducted under the final authority of the Secondary and Intermediate 
Board. 
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112 . The Calcutta Sfadrassah differs from the other raadrassalis 

in the following three aspects 

(a) English in the Calcutta Madrassah is not obligatory ; it 
is alternative to Persian. 

(&) The Nizaraia course is taught and Government has under- 
taken that this arrangement shall not be interfered 
with. 

(c) The standard is higher and teaching of a general university . 
grade is provided. • 

113. The reformed inadras.sahs come within the cognisance of 
the Dacca University and it is the desire of the Muslim community 
of Calcutta that the Cnlcutta Madrassah should be brought into 
some connexion with the Calcutta University. We discuss this 
question in Chapter XLII. 

(P) Islamic studies in the University. 

114. We must in conclusion describe the arrangements made 
by the University for ,tlie promotion of Islamic studies. The 
Muslim undergraduates buCalcutta have found it difficult to obtain 
adequate instruction in Persian and Arabic ; their number is limited 
and they are to be found distributed amongst almost all the colleges. 
IMuslim students often have to enter colleges not affiliated in 
Persian or Arabic and may thus have no oiiportunity of studying 
these subjects. The university* authorities realised some years 
ago that this placed Muslim students at a disadvantage and 
that steps should be taken to enable them to^eep in touch, 
witb the elements of Islamic culture. With this object- 
in vieAV, the University has maintained teachers of Persian' 
and Arabic for the benefit of undergraduate students who are 
attached to colleges not affiliated in Persian or Ai’abic.^ Besides 
this, the University has organised classes in Arabic and Persian 
for post-graduate students. The staff consists at present of sis 
.lecturers, of whom two are common to both branches, one is 
specially assigned to Arabic and three to Persian. The number 
of Muslim students who uudertake the study of such courses is 
extremely limited and there have been sessions when there has 
been no student in one or other of these languages. This fact 


^ A £eo of Es. 3, now reduced to Ee. 1-S, is cborged for admission to those classes. 
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cannot be explained merely by the general backwardness 
of the Muslim community in the matter of higher education. 
The extremely limited number of students in Arabic and Persian 
may be attributed with better reason to the lack of facilities for 
adequate training in these subjects at the undergraduate stage. 
-But whatever the cause may be, the University ought not to 
discontinue these classes, for in addition to the needs of the com- 
munity we have to take into consideration the claims of Islamic 
scholarship. In this connexion, we may remark that the courses 
prescribed for the M.A. degree examination in Arabic and Persian 
are neither so varied nor so comprehensive as those recommended 
in Sanslcrit and Pali. On this subject, a reference may be made 
to the memorandum of Dr. AbdulIa-al-Mamun Sulirawardy.^ In 
fact the subjects included in any adequate scheme for the study 
and investigation of Islamic culture are jso numerous and so 
diversified that the entire scheme for Persian and Arabic studies 
for the M.A. degree examination should be recast. In addition 
to Arabic and Persian, the University has made provision for the 
study of Islamic history which forms an alternative subject for the 
M.A. examination in history. The Board ’ of Higher Studies in 
History has arranged the post-graduate lectures in Islamic history 
in two broad divisions, namely, Islamic culture outside India and 
Islamic culture within India. Here again we find that the Muslim 
students are limited in number, and it is plain that the demand 
at present for facilities of this description is of a very restiicted 
character. We hope that the facilities, such as they exist, will be 
utilised in an ever increasing degree, and that they will be still 
further developed. 

116 . Before we conclude this chapter of our report, we must 
reiterate w^hat we stated in Chapter VI, namely, that in our opinion 
there can be no solution of the problem involved in the educational 
backwardness of the Muslim community of Bengal which does 
not include a persistent attempt not only to make madrassahs 
places of real intellectual culture and training but also to bring 
them into touch with the needs of modern life. 


^ General Memoranda, pages 381-382. 
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The ExA^nNATioN System. 

I, — Tnlmhictonj. 

1 . The prohlems o£ examination, difficult and important in all 
countries, are nowhere more difficult or important than in’India 
and especially in Bengal. 

2. In no branch of education docs the machinery tend so much 
to become regarded as an end in itself or its smooth and regular 
running (ylicrc it exists) ns a tribute per ec to the excellence of its 
organisation ; yet in no branch does badness of design, oven in small 
and apparentlj’’ trifling details of the machinery, affect so profoundly 
the whole psychology of education from the school upwards to the 
university ; and in none is this fact less generally recognised. The 
appreciation of the facts shown by many of our correspondents 
is indeed both wdcr.and more acute than experience in other 
coimtrics might have led us to expect ; and this is evidence of the 
extreme tension, moral and intellectual, produced in Bengal by 
the examination system of to-day. 

3. Wo shall first of all draw attention to those more obvious 
and striking features of the examination system in Bengal and India 
generally to which om: attention has been drawn by official 
pronouncements, or by our witnesses, or by our esperionce ; and 
especially to the effects of the examination system on every school 
and every class room throughout Bengal, on methods of teaching 
and on methods of learning, and on the relations between teachers 
and taught. We shall no:rt enquire into the meaning and objects 
of degrees and examinations generally, and shall give concrete illus- 
trations of the views which we hold on these points. In the light 
ot these \dews we shall analyse the evidence which has been submitted 
to us in regard to details — ^many of them details of great practical 
significance— both of the examination-system, and of the teaching 
system correlated to it at every point ; and we shall discuss sugges- 
tions for reform that have been made to us. We shall incidentally 
make certain proposals in regard to changes that appear to us 

( 140 ) 
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practical and desirable, but our systematic proposals will be 
summarised in Chapter XL of this report. 

4. The influence of examinations on the school system, and the 
matriculation examination' itself have been separately dealt with 
in detail in Chapter IX. ^ 

II. — Magnitude of the examination prohlem. 

5. “ Examinations as now understood,” says the Grovernment of 
India resolution on educational policy of 1904, “ are believed to 
have been unlcnown as an instrument of general education in ancient 
India, nor do they figure prominently in the despatch of 1854;. 
In recent years they have grown to extravagant dimensions and 
their influence has been allowed to dominate the whole system of 
education in India, mth the result that instruction is confined 
within the rigid framework of prescribed courses, tha# all forms 
o[ training which do not admit of being tested by written exam- 
inations are liable to be neglected, and that teachers and pupils - 
are tempted to concentrate their energies not so muchjipon genuine 
study as upon the questions likely to be set by the examiners.” 

6. In 1906 the new regulations for the University of Calcutta 
under the Act of 1904 came into force. But the clianges introduced 
under those regulations, though some of them were of importance, 
were not of a character to affect the general situation described in 
the resolution quoted above ; and since 1 904 the main changes 
have been in the size of the examinations, rather than in their 
character so far as Bengal is concerned. 

The total number of candidates for matriculation for India as 
a whole in 1904 was..23,800 in round numbers ; in 1916, 27,200' 
But it is to be remembered that these last figures do not include 
the number of. candidates for the school-leaving examinations 
which since 1904 have been introduced in Madras, Bombay, the 
United Provinces and the Punjab. In 1904, there were 8,800 
candidates for the Madras matriciJation ; in 1916, only 52. In 
Calcutta, the number of candidates for matriculation in 1904 
was over. 7,100; in 1916, over 14,000; in 1917, over 16,000, in 
1918, 14,676,2 in 1919, 15,92] . 


* See OJiapter XIII, paras. 42, 43 and passim. 

‘ The reduction in numbers in 1918 was doubtless mainly duo to tho establishment 
oi ibo TJidvoifdiy of Patna. 

” L 2 
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7. The groM-tb of the cxanu'nation system is perhaps better illus-' 
trated by comparing the total nmnber of candidates for intermediate 
and bachelors’ examinations in the Faculties of Arts and Science 
for different years. For all i ho Indian universities, the total number 
of such candidates was in 1904 just under 11,000 ; in 1910, it was 
just under 25,000.’^ The corresponding hgures for the University 
of Calcutta were in round figures 0,000 and 11,200, The total 
number of all candidates examined by the University of Calcutta • 
in 190-4 was just under 15,000, in 1918 it was nearly 32,000.® 

8. The dimensions that were regarded by the Government of 
India as extravagant in 1904 have been doubled for Calcutta. 
Calcutta is probably tbe largest examining university in the world 
and the creation of the universities at Patna and Benares and 
of a university at Dacca will not deprive it of that eminence. 
Nor do we see any possibility or desirability of the total number 
of examination candidates in India being diminished. IVhat might 
be diminisbed (and this w’c imagine is what the Government 
of India resolution aimed at diminishing) is the number of 
candidates dealt with by w'holesale methods which ride roughshod 
over teaching organisations. 

III. — Domination of the teaching system hy (he colamination system 

and its results. , 

9. The University Commissioners of 1902 expressed the view 
that it was “ beyond doubt tluit the greatest evil from which the 
system of university education in India suffers is that teaching is 
subordinated to examination, and not examination to teaching.”* 
The Government of India resolution of 1904 speaks of the' domi- 
nation of the whole system of education by examination. In reply 
to Question 1 of our questionnaire,^ although it does not refer to 


* On-ing to tlic syslcm ty wliieli Jliidras enndidates take their degree in parts, and 
during a transitional period took them under two different sets of regulations, it is not 
possible to give exact ligures for this Uiui’craity. In the figuro given above, the number 
of candidates for the B.A. at Madras is estimated as 1,500. - 

® The totals arc derived from the table in tho Eoport of tho Calcotta Syndicate for 
1018. 

° Eeport of tho Indian Universities Commission, 1902, page 43. 

* “ Do you consider that tho existing system of univoreily education affords to young 
Indians of ability lull opportunity of obtaining the highest traim'ng t It oot, in what 
main respects do you consider the existing system defiment from this point of viow ? 
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examinations explicitly, more tlian 80 witnesses have pointed 
to -the examination system as one of the gravest defects in the 
Bengal system of education and many have indicated that its 
domination of the teaching is the worst feature in the system. 

10. “ The work of a college in Bengal,” says Mr. J. R. Barrow 
Officiating Principal of the Presidency College, “is almost entirely 
conditioned by the examinations which have to be passed.” The 
professors of chemistry in the same college (Mr. Jyotibhushan 
Bhaduri, Dr. B. B. D^ and Mr. Bidhu Bhusan Dutta) complain that'' 
teachers have little or no freedom of teaching owing to the rigid 
examination system. Nawab Syed Nawabaly Chaudhury regards 
the examination system as “ a great deterrent factor in the way of 
true learning.” “ In this country,” says Mr. A. C. Datta, the 
Principal of Murarichand College, Sylhet, “ teacliing is entirely 
subordinate to examination. A student’s relation with the Uni- 
versity is only understood by Indians to be simply by means of the 
examination and for the purposes of the examination.” Shams-ul- 
Ulama Abu Nasr Waheed of Dacca speaks of the * dominance of 
examination. ’ Mr. K. Zaohariah, of the Presidency College, also 
speaks of the dominance of examination, and the ‘ scramble for 
degrees.’ “ To my , mind,” says Mr. Jatindia Chandra Guha, 
Professor at Rajshahi, “ it is the examination system of the Univer- 


^ See, for instance, answers to Question 1 by,: Mr. Altai .4Ii, Mr. Jogendranatb 
Bhattachar}’.'!, Kai Dinanath Bisvos Babadnr, Mr. Chnni Chandra Biswas, Mr. G. C. 
Bose, Principal of the Bangabasi College, Mr. Chintiiliaran Ch.akravnrti, Principal of 
the David Hare Tiaining CoUogo, Bai Lalitmolian Cliattcrjcc Bahadur, ' Principal of 
the Jagannath College, Dacca, Mr. Bamananda Chatterjee, Mr. Brojendra Kishoro Boy 
Chandhuty', Mr. Surendranath Das Guptn, Mr. A. C. Datta, Principal of Murarichand 
College, Sylhet,' Mr. Promodo Chandra Dutta, Mr. .Surondra Mohan Ganguli, Mr, Patrick 
Geddes, Dr. Jajneswar Ghosh, Principal of tho Ananda Mohan College, IMymcnsingh, 
Mr. B. N. Gilclirist, Principal of Kiisbnngjir College, Mr. Haridos Goswamy, Mr. 
Jatindra Chandra Guha, Mr. Bipin Bobari Gupta, Mr. Jogendra Hath Hazra, Principal 
of Midnapore College, Khan Bahadur Mohammad Ismail, Manlvi Abdul Karim, Mr, D. K. 
Karve, Mr. Karunamay Khastgir, Mr. Pumoohandra Kundu, Oilg. Principal of Chittagong 
College, Sir. Gopal Chandra Lahiri, Sir. G. H. Langley, Mr. Akshay Kum.ar Slaitra, Dr. 
D. H. Slallik, Sir. Fanchanan Slajumdar, the Bor. Father A. Ncut, Bai Bodlia Cliaran 
Pal Bahadur, People’s Association, Khulna, Kai iSii Nath Boy Bahadur, Sir. S. K. Budra, 
Prinoip.al of St. Stephen’s College, Delhi, Mr. Atul Chandra .Sen, Kai S.atis Chandra Son 
Bohadur, Dr. Hares Chandra Sen Guptn, Sir. Surendra Slohan Sen Gupta, Staff of 
Scramporc College, Dr. Frabhu Dutt iShostri, Sir. Anukul Chandra Sircar, Sir. F. 0. 
Turner, Offg. Prinoip.'il of Dacca College, Mr. Bajondranath Vidynbhusan, Mahamaho- 
padhyayn Dr. Satis Chandra Vidynbhu^ana, .Shams-uI-Ulama Abu Nasr TVahecd, Sir. K* 
Bacharinh. Some of this evidence is discussed in Chapter XIII, pants. 42, 43 and 51. 
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sity that is mainly responsible for the defective and abortive educa- 
tion imparted tinder its auspices.” Spealdng of schools, the stafi 
of the Serampore College tell us that “ the examination at the end 
of the course is the only thing that counts, Traimng is at a 
clfscount, and success in the examination is the be-all and end-all 
of the system and they add that the system in vogue is pet- ‘ 
-petuated to a very large extent in the colleges, and that ttey 
regard " the present university system, and the present system 
of Grovemment administration which make practically everything 
dependent on success in examinations,” as largely responsible for 
the evils of the present situation. - . 

11. It would be wrong to think that Bengal . is exceptional in 
this respect. Mr. S. K. Eudra, Prmcipal of St. Stephen’s College, 
Delhi, writes — 

" examinations loom large and cover almost the ■whole field of ■vision (in 
universities). The whole system of education is thus greatly vitiated.” 

Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru, of Allahabad, writes — 

" the bane of university education in India is, and has been, that both 
the professors and the students have made a fetish of'cxnnunations.” 

Mr. J. G. Covemton, Director of Public Insti’ifction in Bombay, 
says the methods of training “ look too much" to examinations and 
much of the work done is merely of a mechanical kind for parti- 
cular examinations,” and that this applies not only to a large 
majority of students "but also to many teachers. 

12. It may be thought that these statements are of a somewhat 
general and^ague character ; but they are supplemented by a mass 
of information supplied in answer to Question 9. The first portion 
ot that question enquires specifically whether teaching is unduly 
subordinated to examination. Of the 213 ■witnesses 'who have 
dealt udth this portion of the question, 169 have replied in the 
afiirmative, 14 may be classed as doubtful and 30 onty have replied 
in the negative. 

13. We may deal first •with the negative replies. The ooiTes- 
pondents who reply in the negative include hlr. J. E. Bauer jea^ 
Vice-Principal of the Vidyasagar College (though he says some of 
his colleagues disagree), and Mr. Khudi Earn Bose, Principal of the 
Central College the latter regards subordination of teaching to 
suitable tests or examinations, such as, exists in the Calcutta 


* Qaesiion 9. 
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University as ” a disciplinary provision of higli educational value. 
Mr, A. H. Harley, Principal of tlie Calcutta Madrassali^ (writing in 
consultation with Klian Bahadur Aminul Islam) appears to share 
that view. He writes—^ 

“ I do not consider that teaching is unduly subordinated to examinations. 
In Bengal the student-intellect is ^scursive and I consider that it reqmres 
the discipline of the examination system whereby it may be confined to inten- 
sive application lor a period to essentials which are the condition of further 
progress.” 

It is clear that wuse examining may convey suggestions of value 
to a large number both of teachers and of taught ; that it may draw 
attention to essential portions of a subject which are in danger of 
being neglected ; and that examiners in their reports may be able, 
where teachers are not competent, to draw attention to mistakes 
in their teaching revealed by concordant but erroneous answers of 
the candidates. But the question put was not whether examina- 
tions may not exert beneficial as well as injurions effects on' 
teaching, a point which few would contest, but whether there is 
validity in the criticism that teaching is at present imduly sub- 
ordinated to examination ; and to this we regard the reply as 
overwhelmingly in the affirmative, not only from the number 
of witnesses who take this view, but from the variety of their 
ejqperience, the positions they occupy and the conclusive nature 
of their testimony. 

14. Mr. J. M. Bose, of the Presidency College,^ tells us that the 
average student of Calcutta University makes no attempt what- 
ever to take an intelligent interest in his subject, except in so far 
as it is necessary for the passing of the examination, and that it is 
his invariable experience and that of most of his colleagues that if 
he attempts to illustrate the lectures by bringing in any subject 
such as aeroplane stability or wireless telegraphy the teacher is 
immediately asked if that subject is included in the syllabus of the 
University. The students, says Mr. Pumachandra Kundu, Offg. 
Principal of Chittagong College — 

“ prefer that lecturer who gives sj'stematic ‘ notes ' and points out ‘ impor- 
tant ’ questions. To avoid the risk of unpopularity, and hence inefficiency, 
even an able lecturer allows his lectures to degenerate into coaching work. 
To meet the demands of the vast majority of students, he has to sacrifice, the 
intellectual development of the earnest and sincere students of superior 
abilities, who otherwise might have had the best possible traming.-”® 

' ^ Question 9. 

• * Question 1. 
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“ Teaching,” says j\Ir. Siidmersen, Principal of Gauhati College, V 
“ is entirely subordinated to examinations.' The student resenW 
anything outside,” and ho adds that a definite attempt to 
secure wide reading of a subject by a particular member of 
his stafi led to “ almost empty benches in the following year.” 
The whole atmosphere, says Mi. Surendranath Das Gupta' of the 
Chittagong College,® is so much charged with-the ideal of doing 
well in examination that it becomes impossible for any professor to 
hold out a higher ideal with fair success. The students, says the 
Eev. Father F. Crohan, Principal of St. Xavier’s College,^ “ are not 
willing to give their attention at lectures to any remarks or ex- 
planations except such as bear on the questions lilcely to be put at 
the examination. It is a w^aste of time and energy to attempt to 
inast on anything else •, ” and the Senatus of the Scottish Churches 
College’- tell the same story : — In common estimation (they say) 
the only specific value of any teaching is that it prepares directly 
for some examination.” “ Examination dominates the teaching,” 
says Rai Kumudini Kanta Banerjee Bahadur, Principal of Eajshahi 
College — 

" all teaching is done with a view to secure successful results in the univer- 
sity examinations. The teacher who.can best coach and who can give notes 
most suitable for answering probable questions in the examination is considered 
to be the best teacher, , These notes are crammed.”’ 

The evidence from the Serampote College containB a striking 
passage by a Bengali member of the staff. 

“ Tlie student is in college not to learn things for their own sake, but to 
gather material for the purpose of getting through certain tests. The average 
Bengali student is frankly worldfy-minded. He cannot be expected to care 
for teaching which docs not clearly aim at securing a pass for him at the uni- 
versity examination, ' The college lecturer cannot help but adapt himself 
to the peculiar requirements of the situation. At least, his work is' something 
in the nature of a compromise between lecturing and coaching, for if he should 
attempt to soar beyond well-known limits, bis class will very soon clip Iiis 
wings or openly refuse to follow him. hlost colleges in Bengal cannot choose 
but humour their students for the sake of the fees they pay.”’ 

These remarks, say the staff as a whole, they thinli in the main 
justifiable — 

though it must not he forgotten that aven under the present system many 
of tho'beS^tudents have a genuine love for their subject, many teachers refuse 
to subordiiiate their teaching to examination purposes.” 


> Question D. 
* Question 1. 
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15. We need not pile up written evidence on this point. It 
was manifest to us from our own visits to lecture-rooms that 
except in a few striking instances the teaching was directed 
exclusively and narrowly to the examination syllabus. 

16. Some witnesses have told us that teachers are judged not 
only by the students but also by the college authorities on the basis 
of their examination successes, “ Both in private and Government 
colleges ”, writes hlir. Surendrariath Das Gupta, of Chittagong,^ “ the 
authorities think that teaching with a view to secure the largest 
number of passes is the only duty of the teacher and, as a' result 
of that, all teaching becomes necessarily subordinated to that end.” 
This may be so, but it is clear that the main pressure on the teachers 
is exerted by the students themselves, whether directly or through 
the college authorities ; lor W'e have been told by dozens of witnesses 
that the students, with the rarest of exceptions, think and care for 
nothing but examination success and that they believe that under the 
existing system of examination their success will be endangered 
if the lecturer ‘ wastes time ’ by teacliing outside that syllabus. 

17. WTiether the examination system could be so modified as 
to avoid this danger is another matter. We think it could, but 
we are bound to say that in the opinion of some competent witnesses 
the fears of the students are at present not without a semblance 
of justification. “ The Avhole undergraduate teaching,” says 
Mr. D. B. Meek,® Professor of Physics at the Presidency College, 
" is bound down by examinations ; no freedom in choice of material 
is encouraged and any originality on the part of the teacher is likely 
to produce results disastrous for bis students when they go up for 
their examinations.®” Miss A. L. Janau, Principal of Bethune 
College, is not loss explicit. 

“ Not only,” she says, “ is teaching unduly euhordinated to examination, 
hut good teaching would result in most cases in a failure of the students so 
taught to pass the examinations. It is to a large e.xtent only by not leaching, 
hut b}' passing on cram that teachers can expect to cover enough ground to 
ensure their students passing. Any good teaching is done at a risk.”^ 

* Question 10. Pee also Mr. Brojendrn Kislioro Roy Chnudhury (Question 1) : Jlr. 
Proniodc CImndra Diitta (Question I) ; Mr. Bimnlnnamln Sen (Question 0) ; Dr. David 
■Tlioinson (Qiiertion I). 

- Question 1. 

° Mr. D, B. Meek doubts pc-simisfically wlictber freedom would bo good at present 
ns be thinks tlio majority of the undcrgmdunlcs arc really at tlio sebool-boy stage, as 
judged by their mental enpneitv. 

* See nnswcia of Bethune cSlegc, Question 9. 
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“ The engbe of examination,” said the Piincipal of St, Paul's 
Cathedral Mission College— 

“ crushes the heart of the tcadicr and student alike The teacher is 

torn in tu’O between the desire to tr ain and liherat e t he oft on splendid capaeities 
of hia students, and his sense that he is wronging them if he docs not cram 
them so that thc7 will pass.”^ 

18. We may take it then that the teaching is compressed tightly 
into the limits of the examination syllabus by tlie overwhelming 
anxiety of students to pass their university examinations and of the 
teachers to ensure their success. Anxiety to pass examinations 
exists, and rightly exists, in other countries, but nowhere probably 
does it exert such sterilising tyranny over teachers and students 
alike as in Bengal, 

19. To what- causes is this excessive anxiety attributed by our 
witnesses ? Chiefly to two. The first is that under existing coudi- , 
tions hi Bengal the university degree is the one and only passporji 
to a career for the majority of the students ; the second, povertyr 

20 . Pailnie to obtain a degree means failure in life in fat more 
cases in Bengal than it does in ■western countries ; for in those 
countries a degree is but one of many portals to many careers ; 
in Bengal it is the only portal to the most important ; and the total 
number of careers open to a young roan of promise is at present far 
jailer than in western countries. Agi'ioulturc is the greatest 
industry of Bengal, but for reasons of casle and other reasons,^ 
it offers very few opportunities to educated men. The other' 
industries in Bengal are still in their beginnings. It is true that in. 
business many high caste Bengalis find emplo}Tnent as clerks ; 
but on the one hand, the actual handling of goods is regarded as- 
undignified, and on the other, busineBs in its larger aspects has not- 
yet been regarded by the Bengali as a great and honourable career 
capable of leading to the highest positions in the commimify. In. 
Bengal, for the higher branches of the professions and of Govern- 
ment service, a degree is, with the rarest exceptions, indispensable. 

21 . The second reason assigned for the all-absorbing anxiety 
on the part of the average student to pass his examinations is- 
poverty^. W e quote from the Rev. W. E. S. Holland (whose 

^ The Kev. W. E. S* HcUaiid, Question 1. 

Chapter XXV. 

® The gen^question of poverty is discuBsed in more detnU in Chapter XIX; boo 

also Chapter Vm, para- 0. 
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evidence concurs wil-li that of the Bengali teacher at Serampore 
College cited in paiagrajih 14, above : — 

“ The poverty of these classes is intense. It is the determining factor 
of higher education in Bengal ; a poverty of which every principal has heart- 
' breaking evidence. Education is of the nature of a family investmedt, to 
cmble the recipient to feed and maintain a crowd of dependent relatives. 

The student can have his eye on little else Almost without exception. 

the one anxiety is to pass examinations which will qualify for appointnient 
to certain poste or admit them to certain professions. The one impel lo us 
necessity is to obtain the ‘ degree ’ that will keep the wolf from the door. 
Hunger, not for learning or development of faculties but for bread and butter 
is the motive behind our students,”*- 

22. “ Anyhow to pass the examination, and keep bone and flesh 
together, not the soul, has become the cry of the hour,”® writes 
Mr. Pran Hari Sen, Eector of the Radhanath High English School, 
Dacca. The same story is told in less poignant terms by many 
others among our witnesses. Thus Mr. Purnachandxa Kundu, 

, Officiating Principal of Chittagong College, writes: — 

" University education (even in non*technical subjects) is the only entrance 
to a professional career or service under Government. The vast majority of 
studonta do not care much for learning and intellectual progress ; their aim 
is to pass examinations only after which can they expect to earn a living. 
The prospects of earning a decent living serve as the _ incentive to 
University education. Collegiate education has been spreading in Bengal 
mainly for this reason. Learning for its o-wn sake is an ideal not to be expected 
from the majority of students.” w 

The object of univcisity education nowadays, says Bai Aisi Jianta 
Ghosh Bahadur,* of Mymensingh, “is mainly to make a livelihood. None is 
educated for the mere sake of education itself, t.e., for the attainment of 
learning, acquisit on of knowledge and the highest culture in life. I assmg 
examinations is now the only motive.”* 

Mr. Prasanta Chandra Mahalanohisi tells us that more than half 
the students find it very difficult to make both ends meet. 

23. We have thus a vivid picture of the students, under economic 
stress, constraining their teachers into a rigid restriction of their, 
teaching to the limits' of a printed syllahus (which can only be 
modified with the assent of the Government of India) ^ and 
obstinately closing their ears and minds to anjrtbing outside it. 

^24. In these circumstances it is scarcely smTirising that the effort 

of the teacher is limited in many cases to the preparation and dicta- 
tion of notes for examination use, and the effort of the student to 
tl\c memorisation of these notes and of such other infoi^matioji as 
can be dcrh'cd from the ' keys ' dcnoimccd by llic Coinniisslon 

— - ““ * (jiiintion 1 

' QueUiuu 0. 
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of 1902,^ wliioli still flourish in spite of that dcnnncialion. " The 
practice of dictating complete notes to students is noirhere so 
common as in Bengal,” says Dr. Prabliu Dutt Shastri,® Professor 
of Philosophy in the Presidency College. Pai Radha Cliaran Pal 
Bahaditt, tells us that “ the teaching has degenerated into mere 
dictation of notes suited to be answers for examination questions."® 

26. There is mueh evidence on this point, ^ and it would be a 
mistake to suppose tliat the practice is limited to the classes 
preparing for the lower examinations. 

"We have om'soivcs heard such notes dictated in an LI..A. 
class room. "Nowadays,” says BIr, Satischandra Do, Professor 
of English at Dacca, “ oven JI.A. students attach importance to 
the notes of those who have sot questions, and they road these 
notes to the exclusion of books.”® RaiKumiidini Kanta Banerjec 
Bahadur, Principal of the Rajsbahi College, givc.s similar c\'idcncc.® 
It will he seen from c\adence quoted below that it would be wrong 
to suppose that notes are always used to the exclusion of books- 
BIr. Hira Lai Roy, Professor of Cliemistry in the Bengal Technical 
Institute, writes® 


The members of the Commission will be surpri.'jed to Icnrn that the 
students preparing for the BI.Sc. c.vaininatioii commit to memory the contents 
of two TOluracs of Bichtor's Orgniiio Chemistry and Eoscoc and Schorlcmmer’s 
iitnnaaid Tvorks on Inorganic Clieniistrv.” "" ^ 

26. There is clear evidence that the average student in Bengal 
has powers of memorisation that would he regarded as exceptional 
m Europe, that his main effort is devoted to memorisation, and 
t at such memorisation enables him to pass the university examin- 
ation (the question of distinction is another matter). 

The teachers of Serampore, acquainted \\ith western pupils, 
speak of the ‘ facile memory ' of their pupils.® 

Mission 

methods bv ‘which they are taught 
18 through speoiracn questions and specimen answers .... Before an 

nmhnKk nn sthdcnts are engaged in learning the answers to a series of 
probable questions winch have been put into their hands.” 


“ Commission of 1002, Scolion 81, pngesSO nnO 03. 

® Quc6tioal. 

® Chandra Sen of the Eipon Collego. Questioi;^!. 
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Mr, E. N. Gilchrist tells us that he has been an examiner in 
the University for seven years, most of the time in political science 
and- political economy, and that the text-book is practically the 
sole source of instruction on the subject. The instructors of the 
students, in this case, he says, were not their teachers — 

“ but Sir. Stephen Leacock, President Wilson and— a strange combination 
— some such person as ‘ an honours graduate,’ whose work was sold in the 
bazar for a few annas. The benefits of studying President Wilson’s or Mr. 
Leacock’s or Dr. Marshall’s books are very great indeed,- but as the 
Bengali student studies them the very reverse of benefit is the case, I 
think I can honestly say that after reading the answer-books of fifty or a 
hundred papers, I could have repeated large passages almost verbatim from 
the works of these authors even though I had never read their works 

myself The examiner’s function is to check errors of memory more than 

to test the ability of a student in handling a question.”^ 

In answer bo another question, Mr. Gilchrist writes — 

“ the best student, judged by examination results, is the best memoriser. 
Every examination in which I have taken part is proof positive of this state- 
ment. Individuality in treating questions is a very rare thing. The examiner 
is more a recorder of mistakes in memory than a judge of mental calibre in the 
proper sense.”® * 

27, "Under the present system", says Shams-ul-Ulama Abu 
Nasr Waheed — 


“ attention is almost exclusively directed to the development of mind 
which again is measured by the amount of success at a mechanical examination 
conducted by an external machinery and requiring more or less a reproduc- 
tion of memory.”® 


Mr. Surendra Mohan Ganguli, University Lecturer in Pure 
Mathematics, writes — 

“ teaching has degenerated into dictating notes suited to be answers for 
examination questions, culled mostly from bazar notes and guides 
Recognition of merit depends entirely upon examination results, which agni» 
depend more upon cramming of notes than anything else.”® 

Mr. Karunamay Khastgir, Professor of Mathematics in f’lO'*' 
denoy College, and University Lecturer in Applied 3 \lalln>nn>< < • . 
tells us that— ^ ^ 

“ with the object of securing distinctions in the 
read a fixed number of text-books, or rather sonw’ por >•' ^ ^ ^ ‘ i 

tions which are likely to be set in examination!’. ^ ,> 

slavery which is popularly known as \ ^ - 

thinking in the minds of the stndenta, am 
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field of work they make a poor ahorr of themselves by reason of their not 
having any power of imagination and original thinking.”^ 

28. The Tesult, for the majority of students, of the method of 
teaching, learning and examination which have been described 
above may easily be anticipated. 

“ Education,” writes Mr. Haridas Goswamy, Head Master of 
the E. I. R. High English School, Asansol, 

“ ends with the university. IVTiat Spencer uTotc half a century ago is 
still true of our education. ‘ E-vaminations being once passed, books arc 
laid aside ; the greater part of what has been acquired drops out of recollec- 
•tion ; what remains is mostly inert, the art of applying knowledge not having 
been cultivated.’ 

29. The Rev. W. E. S. Holland 'says that the desire for 
learning manages to survive in a few cases, as is evident from the 
cultured scholars of Bengal, but that — 

“ in most, the system breeds a positive distaste for the learning that is 
sought not for its own sake, but ns a means to another end. It is the rarest 
thing to come across anyone w'ho has the desire to continue' study after 
•talcing his degrees. Books arc done with and banished on the proud day of 
graduation. Our university .system, instead of encouraging the love of 
learning, kills it. And this is the more tragic because there caii" bo few 
peoples who have more instinctive bent or gift for intellectual pursuits than 
the population of Bengal.”® 

Kazi Imdadul Huque, Head Master of the Calcutta Training 
School, writes : — 

" We are trained to read, take notes and cram them, pass examinations 

and perhaps to think a little ; but hardly to io anything Teaching 

is unduly subordinated to examination, so there are very 'few who really 
learn anything from the teaching they receive. In most cases the individual 
ability in life’s activities is acquired though private study, or through contact 
with the world after leaving the university.”® 

30. “ The years spent in passing examinations under the present 
system,” says Miss A. L. Janau,® " are years in wliich entirely 
wrong habits of thought, of proportion, of study, are almost of 
necessity gradually acquired.” Dr. Jajneswar Ghosh, Principal 
t>i the Ananda Mohan Collie, complains that — 

“ (the student) has trained and developed his memory at the expense of 
every other faculty, and he relies on it alone as a resource of sovereign potency 
against the ordeal. He crams, and the facility ivith which ho dovoiuB subjects 


^ Question 1. Other evidence in lOgnrd to this point is dealt with in connexion 
with ‘ alternative questions,’ paras. 67 — 03 below. . 

“ Question 1. 

® Answer of Bethune College Staff to Question 1. 
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and sciences is equalled only by the facility "with which he purges his mind of 
them as soon as the examination is over.”^ 

And Mr. J, R. Barrow ^ tells us that it is the oominonest of 
complaints that by the college system intellectual interest and 
originality are sterdised. 

31. That the present examination system often leads to the 
emasculation of the intelligence is evident. “ I consider,” says 
Mr. Sris Chandra Chatterjee, of Dacca, that — 

“ our University is at present producing machines and not men. Our 
students learn not to think in ways of their own, but in stereotyped ways 
dictated to them by others ; and they have no individuality of their own.”^ 

Mr. Jatindra Chandra Gfuha, Professor of- English at Rajshahi, 
writes : — ' 

“ Though the tlnivcrsity of Calcutta has been in existence for more than 
50 years, it has produced very few men who have made new discoveries, or 
important contributions to the advancement of knowledge, or utilised acquir- 
ed knowledge in new practical fields. The products of this University havo.^_^ 
over been charged with a want of originality and inventiveness. Their learning 
has, in most cases, proved barren, for few of them have given to the world 
-any .offspring of their intclleotnal loins. To my mind it js ths examination 
system of the University that is mainly responsible for this defective and 
“aborbive education Imparted under its auspices.”^ 

Causes of the present situation, 

32. ’We have now to enquire how fap a remedy can be found for 
the barrenness, and for the other evils, described above ; and for 
that a closa’ investigation of their causes is necessary. We do not 
by any means regard all these evils as necessarily inherent in any 
and every examination system. On the contrary, we believe them 
to be in the main, curable, though in different ways. Some are, 
no doubt, due primarily to the examination system. Others, in 
the opinion of competent judges, are imposed on that system by the 
previous education of the students ; and there are others still which 
are due to the students themselves, and which it would be wrong 
to attribute to any external circumstances. We shall consider 
these in the reverse order of that enumerated above. 

, 33. We have dealt, we hope not unsympathetically, with the 
question of economic pressure. ^That pressure exists, though 
possibly to a less extent, in other countries. In aU the modern 
universities of Great Britain there are hundreds of students whose 


^ Question 1. 
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bread, and butter depends on their passing of examinations. But 
we do not find that general closing of the ears and mind to every- 
thing that does not contribute to examination success. To quote 
the phrase of the staff of one of the Calcutta colleges there is, or 
ought to be, a ‘ margin of disinterestedness in study and this 
in Bengal, seems to be small— to the vanishing point in most cases. 
Mr, Eadhakamal Mukerjee, University Lecturer in Economics, . 
enumerates among the defects of the present system of education - 

“ The emphasis of egoistic interests, and tiic neglect of communal and 
cultural interests ” and “ a general decline of moral and spiritual strength 
in the selfish pursuit of an education lor mere livelihood which is due to the 
overcrowding in the professions, and consequent demoralisation, economic, 
and political dangers."- 

The remedy for this weakness can only he found in some new 
moral and intellectual movement in the studentworld. 


34. A certain number of witnesses regard many defects of the 
present system of examination as the inevitahlc result of the present 
system of secondary education. Khan Bahadur Mohammad Ismail8 
thinks that, having regard to the quaMcations of the teachers avail- 
able in this country and the general poverty Of the country, there is 
no alternative to the present system. " The student," says Bai 
Lalitmohan Chatterjee Bahadur, Principal of the Jagannath 
College, Dacca, " depends even more largely on hazar notes and 
keys, because he has never acquired the power of accurate espres- 
fflon or of thinking for himself.”* " The schools,” says Mr. Barrow,* 

are the root of the whole trouble, and apart from the obvious 
defects due to lack of money, .... their deplorable results are 
due partly to the badness of the method of teaching English.” 

35. It has been suggested by some of our witnesses that the ’ 
excessive use of memorising made by candidates in exanunations 
is due to their inability to compose their own answers in English.^ 
Mr Barrow puts the case convincingly in regard "to history: 
and hiB answer obviously applies to other subjects 


Js.reasoMble to expect that a college student reading history will not 
mnfinc himself to plodding through a smgle hook, or partlf a bo4, on his 



Scottish Chnrches CoUege Senatna’ answer to Question 15. 
® Question 1. ..^ 

° Questions. 

« For instance. Dr. V. Noogi, Question 1 1. 
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period, and trying to learn by heart, with the aid of a key or his lectures,' 
answers to probable q^uestions. One would expect him, under the guidance 
of a tutor, to refer to quite a number of books himself ; to tiy to make 
himself familiar^ with opposing views on disputed points and to form his own 
views ; to devote special attention to the aspects of his period which have 
most interest for him ; and so forth. All this, properly done, will take 
most, of his time and energy, even if be is perf^tly familiar with the 
language in which lectures are delivered and the books to be consulted are 
written, and if he is doing nothing but history. If he is so unfamiliar with 
the language in question that he only catches a stray sentence here and 
there of his lectures, and takes ten or fifteen minutes to read a page of any 
book •which he consults ; if, moreover, he has, under similar conditions, to 
read a mass of English ‘ literature, ’ and two subjects besides, it is apparent 

that the task before him must be far beyond his powers Once 

a good working knowledge of English were attained, I believe -the tyranny 
which the examination system at present exercises in all subjects would 
largely disappear. 

A great deal of the ‘ unhealthy cram ' and of the ' passive recepti- 
vity ’ of the Indian student. Dr. Brajendranath Seal also attributes 
to the fact that the student has to use a tongue not his own : — 

“ lYhen you present a pistol to the candidate’s head and bid him 

stand and deliver in a trice, he must keep himself primed for the occasion with 
the only coin you’udll accept. 

36. The question whether the mother tongue or English should 
be used as the medium of instruction and examination in schools 
and universities is too important and complex to be dealt ■with 
incidentally here, and we shall consider it in the next chapter. 

37. It is clear that the difficulties of conducting examinations 
rationally, both at the present matriculation stage and at the higher 
stages, are greatly complicated by the deficiencies in knowledge, 
power of appreciation, and habits of intellectual study, which 
characterise the products of the Bengal secondary school system 
as it exists to-day. Here again, the remedy cannot he found in 
any reform of the examination system pure and simple, but must 
be sought partly in the reform of the secondary schools, partly 
in the reform of the matriculation examination.® 


V ' 

IV. — General functions of examiTtSlions and degrees. 

38. We now come to those defects wffich 'iro in 

mistakes in the design of the examinations t emse — » — 


* Question 9. of matriculation, see Chapters VIII. 

“ On the secondaiy school system andt 

rs;,X and XXXI. 
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plan and in details; and perhaps still more to a fimdamental but 
commoinvant ol apprehension of the true functions of cxamiimtioiis 
and degrees. 

30. In tins matter the general ptihhr: have been too mliicg 
in the past to take universities and other examining hralie.s (here 
and elsewhere) on trust. A father hears uith complete and 
unquestioning satisfaction that his rnji has ' passed lii.s examin- 
ation'; and u*ith still more .■s.stmfaclion, that he has 'taken his 
degree/ and the .satisfaction with which the tiuiversifics pass a 
student or confer a dogree is scarcely less unqueslioning. It is 
only in certain Bjiccial eases that anyone concerned either knows 
or asksliowtlic passing of thepnrtirular c-xainination «)r the confer- 
ment of the degree could he e.vjirespcd in plain and jutelligihle 
language, I'.e., what the degree, really inc.ins. It seems almost - 
an indiscretion to enquire. J3ut that (jne.’-tion might well he put 
quite plainly, say, hy a elicmienl mntmfarlurer, who de.«ircd to 
engage a young chcniist who had just graduated to undertake 
certain work in liks factory. If hy c.\j)crieticc the manufacturer 
did not know what (say) a first cla-ss lionour-s 33. Sc., in rheinistrj, 
or an M.Sc., could do, ho would if ho had ordinary common-sense, 
go hehind the degree hefore gh'ing the yemng man the post ; he 
would enquire wlint the real meaning of flint degree w.i.«. Ami 
if the reply were iins-al isfnclory he would look elsewhere. 

In our judgment, the puhlic ought alwny.s, like thcmantifac- 
tiwcr, to feel the riglit to n.sk such <]He.stion.s ; and tlic University 
ought always to be in a position to give rlcar and iinnmhiguous 
replies. 

If for the word cxaniiimtion its simple equivalent 'test* were 
substituted, such questions would probably be asked as a matter 
of course. Wo slioidd at once wish to know the nature of the 
test and the nature of the guarantee based on it. 

40. A university degree is, or ought to be, a giinrnntcc given 
hy the University to the public in regard to each sludcnt on whom 
it is conferred, the nature of the guarantee vmying with the degree. 

41. The guarantee is simplest to understand in the ease of a 
technical degree like the degree in medicine. In this case the 
degree has a plain and straightforward, it not always a simple, 
meaning. It means that the University regards the student as a 
suitable person to practise medicine and lias satisfied 'itself that 
he has ,a fair knowledge of the sciences on which modern 
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medicine is fotmded. The XJDiversiiy bases its guarantee in part 
on the kno\7ledge it has derived from an elaborate series of 
examination tests, vhutten, viva-voce, practical, and clinical, in- 
cluding, during the earlier j^ears, tests in the basic sciences 
■which the University regards as essential for the understanding "* 
of the principles of medicine, and, in the later years, tests in the 
actual kind of problem which the medical man has to solve in his 
daily work. But the University and the general public realise 
that even an examination of this Icind cannot test the whole range 
of the knowledge and capacity which a man must acquire in 
order to practise medicine successfully ; it merely tests a series of 
samples, both of Icnowledge and capacity, taken more or less at 
random. And these samples- so chosen, if considered alone, might 
give unduly favourable evidence of the candidate's powers ; if he 
had been left to himself it might have so happened that he had 
■studied some parts of his subject to the exclusion of others, equally 
vital for success in practice. He might, for instance, have learnt 
Jiow to diagnose certain forms of heart-disease, but Imow nothing 
of neurasthenia .or of diabetes, and yet have the fortune only to be 
tested in a heart-case at his final examination. The university 
authorities, therefore, take, elaborate precautions to ensure that 
the chance of the sample of the knowledge of the candidate tested 
at the examinations being a fair one shall be very great ; they 
insist that before the candidate enters for the examination he 
shall go through a most elaborate course of training, testified by 
his teachers, and covering the whole field of study regarded as 
necessary ; and although this cannot afford any absolutely certain 
knowledge to the University that the student has profited by the' 
whole of that training, it greatly strengthens the confidence with 
which the University gives the guarantee and the public accept 
-it. We have chosen our illustration from medicine because it is 
in dealing -with this subject that both the University and the 
public are most fully conscious of the responsibilities and meaning 
of the guarantee implied by the conferment of a degree. 

42. In the Faculties of Arts and Science the nature of the 
guarantee, not only in Calcutta, but in all universities, is of a much 
more elusive and varied nature than ih the case of a technical 
faculty like medicine ; and probably no university would be 
■able to define Avith any approach to nocjiraoy the incnning imd 
purpose of the several degrees in arts or science in tciins, o av »•' 
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ifc is r intended to guarantee to tlio public that each possessor of 
such a degree caw certainly do. 

■ 43. We think that sucb a question should be asked and answered; 
but we wish to guard ourselves at once from the assumption that 
the answ'er should give the complete connotation of a degree. It 
can only give part— though we believe an essential part — of that 
connotation ; for, while a degree ought to comiote definite capaci- 
ties in all its possessors, it ought to connote much more in the 
majority of cases. By insisting on training under capable teachers 
as well as on the passing of an examination, as an essential quali- 
fication for a degree, we provide the opportunity for all candidates 
to acquire intellectual perspective and a Avider understanding of, 'and 
sympathj’^ with, other minds, both of to-day and of the past ; but 
since these are things that cannot be fully tested by examination we 
cannot, as in the case of the capacit}'' to do something, make sure 
that each student has profited by the opportunities Avhich we have 
given him of such enlargement, A single example will make oiur 
meaning clear. We train a large number of students in history, 
and test them by examination at the end of tlieii’ coui’se. Ifow, 
by examination we are able to test their knowledge of what has 
been witten by historians, and their capacity to read and to analyse 
historical documents ; but no Avritten examination can prove that 
a man has gained the personal insight and understanding as aa’cII 
as the erudition and intellectual grasp of facts essential for a his- 
torian. And it is especially in subjects lilcc history and literature 
m which intelligence and feeling are fused that the examination 
fails most to test Avith certainty what we AA’ish the degree to connote 
in as many cases as possible. But, recognismg the limitations of 
examinations, there is all the more reason to apply them rationally 
to test those things Avhioh they can test A\ith' certainty ; and to 
keep clearly in our mind their general purpose. 

44. The present confusions of the examination systems are 
lately due to uncertainty as to their purpose. It may bo asked 
w y universities are content Avith such confusions and imoertainty 

if we are right in thinking’ that they exist. The ^reply, in most 
cases, is simple. They are often concealed by the apparent 
mathematical precision of the marking system. 

c umversiiy defines the percentage of marks Avliich a candidate 
must obtain in order to succeed and if he obtains that percentage. 
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wliy, it may be said, should any further questions be asked ? 
Ought not every one concerned to be satisfied. ? 

46, Yet it is clear that in order to convey any intelligible 
meaning to the general public, and even to an enlightened public, 
a minimum percentage of marks ought to be translatable mto 
some foriq of words ; and it is unfortunately true that the examining 
body would in moSt cases be hard put to it to give the translation. 
There is, as a rule, no want of good faith on the part of the . . 
examining body. It is itself deceived by the illusory appearance of 
certainty conveyed by figures to which it is nevertheless unable 
to attach any precise meaning. Vfe could p^haps have no clearer 
case of the power of percentages of marks to produce the illusion 
of which we have spoken than that of the examination in English 
at the Calcutta matriculation. 

46. It is rare indeed for the general pmpose of a non-technical 
examination to he defined with any attempt at accuracy. But 
here the general purpose is defined in the regulations, Chapter 
XXX, Section 8, which reads : — 

“ The matriculation examination shall be n general test of fitness for 
a course of university studies.” 

It is still rarer for the meaning of an examination test in a 
particular subject to he defined with accuracy. But no fault 
can be found with the matriculation regulations in English in this 
respect. 

“ The matriculation examination,” say the regulations, " shall ho a^ test 
(o) of ahility to ■write clear, simple and correct English, (6) of intelligent 
comprehension of plain modern English on familiar subjects.” 

With such directions — and it would he difficult to better them — 
how it may .he asked, can the University possibly go wrong ? A 
glance at the list of paper-setters and examiners shows that the 
University employs experienced men, fully aware of the require- 
ments of the class-rooms, fully capable of interpreting the very 
plain directions given them to allow none to pass who have not 
the command of simple English necessary to follow the first par’s 
lectures, given through the mediiun of English. Yet the testimony 
that the majority of students cannot do so is overwhelming.^ How 
can the experienced university examiners have so conspicuously 
failed in their obvious duty ? 


^ Chapter K, paras. 27 — 30. 
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47. The answer is quite simple. In addition to .tlie,nnini8tak' 
able verbal directions given by the regulations, they also contain 
others to which no verbal meaning is attached. 

' "In order to pass the matriculation examination,” say the 
regulations, " a candidate must obtain in English either 'in the 
first paper 40 marks, and in the aggregate of the two papers 72 
marks or in the aggregate of the two papers *80 marks.” There 
are fmther directions in regard to marks, tfie ‘grace-marks’ 
regulations with which we shall deal later. ^ But there is no 
, passage in the regulations which requires the examiners to make 
their marks a valid translation of the examination requirements, 
so admirably set out at an earlier stage. Consequently having 
satisfied their consciences about marks the examiners inform 
the University that all is well ; and the University accepts that 
verdict. But the university public does \ not, and cannot, in the 
light of their daily experience with thei students in the class 
rooms. The matriculation examination in English has signally 
failed in its purpose. And one cause of its failure is the self- 
deception caused by the marking system in use in this subject. 

48. It might be said in defence of the University, that in the 
existing condition of the teaching of Enghsh in the secondary 
schools, the University could never have been in a position to 
make good the guarantees of fitness for higher studies which its 
regulations imply, and to which it sets its seal, but which it cannot 
lustify in a vast number of cases j or ratter that it could only 
have done so by rejecting in English (say) 70 per cent, of the candi- 
dates, instead of passing 70 per cent, br-more.® 

49. Moreover, it would be unfair ,to judge the University of 
Calcutta over-severely in this matter, for it has only followed 
a Common practice of examining bodies. But we think it should 

^ ^ , ■ ■ 

^ Pam. 77—81 belovr. 

® In 1917, 3,861 or 24 per cent rf the candidates isiled in English and 1,474 or 0 per 
cent, failed-m English only. In 1918, 5,024 or nearly 38 per cent of the candidates failed 
in Engh'sh, and 2,761 or nearly 19 per cent of the candidates failed in English 
only. It is a veiy remarhahle fact that it is only in English that the failuics in a 
single snbject attain significant dimensions. The failures in other single subjects 
(f.t., unaccompanied by failures in other subjects), in 1917 and 1918 rrere as foUotrs : — 
1917 : mathematics 82, classical languages 26, vcmaeular composition 28 ; 1918 : 
mathematics 39, classical languages 9, vemacuior composition 3. This question trill 
be farther conSdeted in a memorandum in our volume of appendices. 
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be possible to improve the practice immediately, quite apart 
from any question of general university reform. 

50. In the case of other matriculation subjects we cannot put 
the university guarantee to the test so definitely ; though certain 
conclusions inay be drawn from the simple inspection of the regula- 
tions. In the compulsory paper in mathematics, only 30 per cent, 
of the marks is required on a paper which includes arithmetic, 
algebra, and geometry.^ It is clear that a candidate might 
‘ pass ’ who knew either no algebra or no geometry ; and we have 
come across cases of schools in which algebra is either not taught, 
or seriously neglected, because it is regarded as unnecessary for the 
examination. Even supposing that one knew that a candidate 
had passed in arithmetic and geometry it would, be very diflSicult, 
without having dealings with a large number of successful candi- 
dates, to guess the probable attainments of a person who had 
‘ passed ’ the matriculation in these subjects. It is only by the 
experience gained by contact with a large number of such 
•students that one gets an inlcling of the kind of guarantee that 
the University offers. 

51. When we come to ask ourselves the mennincr of ‘ passing ’ 
a higher examination of a non-technical character in cases where 
the University does not itself define that meamng (as it does in 
the case of matriculation) our difficulties in judging whether the 
University succeeds or fails in the conduct of its examinations 
increase. If we do not know the purpose of an examination how 
shall we say whether the University attains that purpose or 
not ? 

F . — Detailed problems of the examination system. 

Uncertainties of ‘purpose and method. 

52. We thinlc we shall best pave the way tor improvement if^ 
instead of attempting to investigate fully any one examination, 
we draw attention, mth the help of the many competent witnesses 
who have given us their assistance, to the uncertainties which 
afiect every part of the present examination system — ^uncertainties 
of purpose and uncertainties of method. In Chapter XL we shall 
make certain proposals which, if carried out, will we hope ensWe 
that the University shall be kept fully informed of the working of 

* Tlio stnndard of maflicmatics at matriculntion is also dealt witli in Chapter IX, 
paras. 17 — 2i. 
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its own examination system and of the problems which it prcsentE 
for solution. 


6S. A' scientific study of the limitations as well as of tb 
potentialities of examinations is only in its infancy. 

Dr. Brajendranath Seal, in the admirable essay which he 
lias submitted to ns in answer to Question 9 \vritcs 


“ Among the unsettled guestioos relating to the theory of examination 
are such vital points os tho following : (1) the nature, meaning and component 
elements of the fitness which an examination is supposed to test or measure ; 
fitrt in a single subject ; secondly, in a number of conelated subjeefs ; and, 
thirdly, in a nranbet of unrelated (or, ns is often the case, negatively 
correlated) subjects ; (2) tho nature of the curve of mental capacity, 
general or particular, and the correlations of mental capacities and interests 
as throwing light 6n the real value of oxainination curricula ; (3) tho nature 
of the curve of maria, its relation to the curve of capacity, and the dependence 
of this relation on the psychology of tho c.vaminer ; (4) tho questions of chance 
and error; (5) the question of ^'e timing of an examination in relation to the 
course of instruction and disoiplino of interim examinations to test and 
ensnre coiitinnona work and of compartmcntal examinations verm a an^e 
final eamination ; (6) the duration of an examination, and tic time scheme, 
m relation to fati^c ; (7) tho extent of allowable option of choice of questions, 
anMf compensation as between subject and subject; (8) tbe relative place of 

TOtten, practical and oral e.vaminstioD8, of external and internal examiners, 
®g7™®'7 8fi^8swfid8ry motives like love of knowledge and emulation; 
( ) tho re-orientation of examinations in general, with reference to vital 
evelopmenta at puberty or adolescence, and (10) last, though not least, the 
theory and art of questioning !” 


64. Many of Dr. Seal's questions, as we shall see, have been 
dealt with ^ our witnesses. It .will assist us in our analysis if, 
without going into great detail, we beat in mind the distinctions 
between tbe three of the most important ' component elements ' 
to which we presume Dr. Seal -refers, and which an examination 
can test 


(1) memoriBation, pure and simple, 

(2) memorisation accompanied by understanding, or know- 
ledge, 

(3) power of applying knowledge to some useful purpose, or 

capacity. ' 

It is of course quite true that between'-these distinctions there 
is no perfectly sharp border line but, as Mr. Alfred Sidgwick has 
shown, this is true of most distinctions. It ^oes not deprive them 
either of their validity or of their use" in practice. 
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65, There is also another kind of distinction, not always borne 
in mind, which wall be valuable in helping us to deal with complex 
problems of examination, the distinction between the complete 
examination and the examination by sample. It is only 
in comparatively rare cases that the University can conduct an 
examination which will completely cover the field in regard to 
which it desires to give a guarantee. In the great majority o± 
eases it can only test samples of the candidate’s knowledge and 
capacity within that" field. It must therefore take such special 
precautions as are in its power to ensure that the samples tested 
are sufficiently fair and comprehensive to justify the University 
in giving a guarantee in regard to the whole field.^ 

56. The distinction between memorisation and knowledge is 
one to which the University has clearly directed the attention of 
its examiners. We submit in an appendix,^ for the sake of reference, 
extracts frorn Chapter XXV of the Calcutta University Regulations, 
which lays down general rules forv.examinations, and specific rules 
rela ting .to particular faculties. We draw attention to Rules 2 and 9. 

, Rule 2 reads — 

“ Candidates shall give their answers in their own words as far as practi- 
cable in all subjects. This rule shall be inserted as a head note in every 
question paper.” 

Rule 9 reads — 

“ ^Examiners, in giving marks, shall consider whether the answers indicate 
■ah intelligent appreciation of the subject or are merely the result of unintelli- 
gent memory work.” 

These rules are excellent. But the whole weight of evidence 
seems to show that they are not sufficiently enforced in practice 
to be effective. Witness after witness, as we have seen above, 
complains that the examinations merely test memory. So long as 
percentages of marks accumulated in a haphazard way rule 

* As an example of an examination which for praotioal purposes completely covers 
the field, we may instance on examination in the practical use of a language, both for 
written and spoken purposes. An examination of 6 or 12 hours including a vim voce 
examination will completely test the candidate’s powers of speaking and rvriting such 
a language for praotioal purposes. 

Eut when we deal with the question of literature it is clear that no examination of a 
reasonable length can possibly cover the whole field to which a student has devoted himself, 
say for a couple of years. An examination in literature is therefore neoeasarily an exa- 
mination by sample. 

° Volume of appendices to this report. 
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the day and are sufficient to allow a candidate to pass, Belong 
wU regulations like the above remain a dead-letter. 

The frMm of ‘ allenwtive questions 

57 . The -problem of ‘ alternative questions ’ mentioned by so 
many" of out conespondents sharply raises the two distinctions 
which we have enumerated in paragraphs 54 and 65 above. _ 

68. In regard to these ‘ alternative questions’ opposite views 
have been expressed. Thus Mr. Bonoy liumar Ben. Professor 

of History in Presidency College, mites : 

" The practice of sotting nltcruative questions should bo done away with 
in the lower stages, «.c., in the matriculation and - intermediate cxarainatoi^ 

It must be borne in mind that the underlying idea of the e.vanun^ion system 
is to find out whether the student Imom everything that is worth hnoTra,, 
in any subject.! There is a minimum amount of knowledge— the essential 
broad principles of a subject— ivithout knowing which u student cannot he 
said to possess a passable command over that subject, Questions ® 

set on these general principles and no alternative should bo allowed. ™ 
the emsting system, an excessive use of alternative questions has ma e e 
examination a farce, for it makes it possible for a student to get a paw . 
knowing even half of his subject— though the university pass certificate wi 
lead the public to think that the student knows the whole of the subjeo . 
The University is thus helping to cheat the public.”* 

Dr, C. E. GuUis, University Professor of Mathematics, writes;— 

"The practice of giving numerous alternative ^ questions is nsein 
as conducing to freedom in teaching ; but as its introduction was not accom- 
panied by a raising of the number of marks required for _pMsuig, _it 
has resulted in a lowering of the standard. In most mathematical examin- 
ations a student can pass with ease in a subject of which his knowledge is 
very slight by answering a few book-work questions, or a few questions wnic i 
lie within a narrow range.”’ ^ 

Dr. Gilbert T. Wallcer writes in exactly tbe same sense: ^ 

“ I would recommend the abolition of alternatives, and that tbe straight- 
forward book-work question should be largely or entirely nbolisbed. I w’ould 
like to see it replaced by either — ' 

(a) a question on some difficulty in a general principle that will ascertain 
' whether it is understood or 

(b) a fairly direct example of the working of the principle, which last 

should, if necessary, he indicated in brackets at the end of tbe 
question. 

In this way there is nothing left to chance, the method is given and if 
the student cannot reply he does not imdcrstand his subject. The present 

* Wo tliink this perhaps ovor-states the case. 

‘QaestionlO. This is almost the only instance in which a nitnoss' appeals to consider 
tlie responsibility of tbo Univeraity to tbe public. 

* Question 10. 
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system roughly represents English methods greatly made easy for the worst 
candidates, and it ought to be much stiffened up so as to reject a number of 
the worst candidates. \ 

Of course the papers that I suggest would afteryome years tend to become 
crystallised and if set unintelligently would become in time almost as bad as 
the present ones. But the examination system should be continually develop- 
ing and so should always maintain efficiency.”^ 

Mr. J. E. Baneijea, of the Vidyasagar College, writes 
" The papers should not contain alternatives of the description one some- 
times meets with. One alternative is difficult, the other easy. Most students 
choose the latter, and so it turns out that, though a paper may contain problems 
which are a real test of ability and intelligence, many of them may be avoided 
and yet a student, by choosing the easy alternatives, may get high marks.’ 

Mr. Karuna Kanta Das- Gupta, of Gauhati, says the system of 
alternative questions helps many undeserving boys to get -through 
the matriculation and increases the number of unsuccessful* 
candidates in the intermediate and degree examinations 

69. On the other hand, Mr. Bipin Behari Gupta, Professor 
of History at Eipon College, would ^ive a' liberal allowance of 
alternative questions ; and other witnesses, Mr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterjee, University Lecturer in English, Mr. Abdul Jalil, and 
Iifr. Z. E. Zahid Suhrawardy, agree with this view, though they 
give no reasons for it.^ 

60. The two views are not inconsistent. If We wish to test 
ST candidate’s range'bf knowledge over a wide field of which we do 
not, and cannot, expect him to know the whole by heart, this is 
a case where alternative questions are fully justified. On the 
other hand, -it is obviously unreasonable to set any alternative 
to a question testing knowledge which we regard as essential for 
every candidate who should be allowed to pass. Even more 
unreasonable is it to set a question testing pure memory as an alter- 
native to a question testing capacity, or ‘ an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the subject'.’ Here again the existing marking system fails. 
There is no reason why a question involving fundamental knowledge 
should not, although only forming part of a paper, be made itself 
a crucial test, and headed by the rubric ‘ students are required to 
pass in this part of the paper.’® ' But this alone would not serve. 

* Question 10. ' ^ -- 

' ® Question TO. Among the witnesses who support this view may be quoted Khan 
Bahadur Manlvi Ahsanullah, Mr. Kishori Mohan Chaudhuri and Hai Rajendra Chandra 
Sastri Bahadur. ^ 

® Mr. Kishori Mohan Chaudhuri makes a suggestion on these lines in his answer 
to Question 10. 
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As Dr. AYalker rightly points out, it is necessary for fresh types of 
questions to be continually invented, in order that the tests' of 
intelligence may remain efficient, and not evadable by methods 
of memorisation. 

61. Such a solution as we suggest, though it could not 
be introduced drastically for a year or two, would have an immense 
effect on the whole of the session’s work in the colleges. As soon 
as students discover that mere memory work will not carry them 
through their examinations-, they will begin to use the intelligence 
which they neglect so greatly under the present system. In every 
subject, if examiners will take sufficient pains, it is possible to 
invent questions which, though straightforward, and not of the 
, nature of a puzzle, cannot be prepared for in advance. We woidd 
especially direct attention to the report of htr. Stanley Leathes’ 
Treasury Committee on the Civil Service (Class I)^xaminations^ 
and to the specimen paper on English which it contains, devised 
to test general intelligence. The particular paper is no doubt one 
that would be unsuitable for the majority of Indian university 
.students, but it suggests what might easily be done in this way 
in Indian universities.^ 

* Published by H. M. Stfttioneiy OfBos (Cd. 8657— 3d). 

■ The Times of SZnd January 1919, reports an interesting departure at Columbia 
University, New York : — ' '-v, 

" A selective draft system for eliminating the mentally inert from entrance into 
Columbia University has been decided upon by the University Paculty. Here- 
after, psychological tests based on the Binet formifla, modified by the tests of 
the American War Department, will be enforced upon all applicants for matric- 
ulation at Columbia. This action has been decided upon in order to reject 
students who lack capacity for education thus saving their own time and the 
Paculty’s, and providing room for other students who have the intellectual 
tight to a nniversily career.” 

It is stated that the American army has used psychological tests in officers* train- 
mg schools for many years ond that their feasibility has been demonstrated. The 
report quotes the following statement by Professor Jones, head of the deportment of 
admissions at Columbia : — 

“ Examinations will bo held as formerly, but in the opinion of the Faculty, many 
who can comply with the traditional requirements of admission do not moke 
good university material and such applicants we hope to exclude. It has 
been found that many students in the preparatory schools could be coached 
to pass university entrance examinations, but some of them had not the 
mental capacity for further profitable education. It is better for them and 
for the University that they should stay out and get into a more suitable 
environment where they can make something of themselves. 
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62. Since students are now convinced, and it appears not 
without reason, that any reading outside the syllabus may 

. endanger their chance of distinguishing themselves in examina- 
tions, it is the business of the University to remodel its examina- 
tions in such a way that the only chance for a student to 
distinguish jiims elf will be by his reading widely and outside any 
prescribed syllabus, and by thinking intelligently about his read- 
ing ; at any rate the papers should be ‘ framed so as to ofEer 
special opportunities to such students. 

63. Many of our correspondents suggest^ that the papers might 
demand answers in the form of short essays.^ It seems clear that 
unless these questions, like the paper proposed by Mr. Leathes' 
Committee, deal, with fresh material actually placed before the 
candidate for criticism, many answers to possible questions would 
be memorised in advance as at present. Mr. Syamacharan Ganguli 
has given us a striking instance of what can be done in this way ; — 

“ Even at the highest examinations borrowed criticisms may be passed 
off as original. Very long ago I heard from a graduate of the highest dis- 
tinction that he had reproduced verbatim at his examination a translation 
given him hy his very distinguished professor of a criticism on Scott in a 
French Review and so he got credit for the French reviewer’s ideas and for 
his professor’s English.”^ 

_ Systems of marking. 

64. We shall now come to closer quarters with the actual 
system of assigning marks adopted by the University, spoken of 

^by many pUqux witnesses as the ‘mechanical system ’ of marking. 

It is described by Mr. G. 0. Bose as follows : — 

“ At present, at all the examinations, from the highest to the lowest, each 
question is marked ; and at the time of examining the answers, each answer 
is divided into so many points and the total number of marks allotted to the 
question is sub-divided among the points — ^just what a horse-dealer does in 
judging a horse. This method of valuing the answers takes away from the 
examiner the liberty of judging the answers as a whole and makes the examin- 
ation wholly mechanical. To my mind all the answers given to one set of 
questions should he judged as a whole and valued accordingly, either 
by assigning marks in a lump or better still by assigning remarks such as 


* Mr. P. Bosu, Professor of Economics at Indore, in his answer to Question 10, says 
“ the answers should be like so many essays evidencing the capacity of the student to 
sustained logical thought.” Other witnesses who have mode similar suggestions ars 
Mahamahopadbyaya Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhnsana and Mr. Eajendranath Vidyabhnsan’ 
Mr. Siti Kantha A^achaspnti and Mr. Eoss Masood. 

* Question 9 ; see also Mr. E. X. Gilchrist’s evidence quoted in para 2G above. 
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deserving a ‘ third class,’ or a * second class,’ or a ‘ first class,’ -or * no 
class ’ at all. All first class marks or remarks may subsequently bo judged 
■«~cr valued if necessarj' to settle the order of merit.”* 

Eai SaHb Bidliubliusan Goswami, Professor of Sanskrit in 
Dacca College, (who rightly points out that the object of the system 
is a laudable one) writes ; — 

“ The existing methods of university examinations arc of a mechanical 
character. The present practice of allotting marks to questions and their 
sub-sections, though adopted with the object of doing the maximum justice 
to the examinee’s work, is attended with an injurious effect. The examiner 
has to-give some marks, however low they may be, to the answers of the 
questions and their sub sections, provided the answers are partly or fully 
correct. These marks, or fractions of marks, when added together, often 
come up to the minimum pass mark ; and the examiner lias no choice but 
to pass the examinee, though the quality of his work is insufficient fora 
pass.”* 


The staff of the Serampore College completely endorse the 
evidence just quoted ; — 

” We desire to draw attention to the fact that the kind of paper 
now sometimes set makes it necessary to mark in a highly mechanical way. 
An examiner often feels when he Ins come to the end of the paper 
he has examined, that the examinee sliould fail, but on reokonbig the marb 
assigned— many of them for little details that arc no real test of ability— he 
finds that pass marks have been seciwcd, and the present system thus compels 
the examiner often to pass candidates whom he deems unwortln’. If the 
ptopraals we have made be carried out tests of ability would inevitably tend 
to^take a less mechanical form.*' ' ^ 


Mahamahopadhyaya Pramathanath Tarkabhnshana,. Professor 
in the Sanslmt College and University Lecturer in Sansloit, says 

"Not rarely is it found that a mechanical system of assigning marks, 
both integral and fractional, results in the failure of a candidate who deserves 
^pass and in passing another whose only merit is his imperfect and scrappy 
taowkdge of everything and depth in none. This is not to deny the advant- 
p ''mch suoh mcehamcal marking otherwise enjoys in reducing the effects 
of eccentricity in e-xammers to the ottaiimble minimum. Examiners oimbt 
to be allowed freedom m determining, after the whole paper has boon 
examined, whether the candidate deserves a pass or what division he is 
entitled to. The use of this freedom is no doubt to be eSd ^rptc 
of supervision and revision by the head examiner or Board of EMmiiiL.’” 


Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee, in his book on the Education ProUem 
0/ India/ quotes a particular instance of injustice done to candi- 
dates by tbe mechanical system of marking, discovered during an 


* Quojtion 10. 

* Pages IGt and 163. 
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enquiry into the causes of a high percentage of failures at 
the entrance examination. Among other ■witnesses who have 
condemned the mechanical system we may mention- Mr. Jaygopal 
Banerjee^, Mr. P. Basu,i Mr. Charu Chandra Biswas,^ Sir. Bipin 
Behan Gupta, ^ Dr. Nares Chandra Sen Gnpta,^ Kazi Imdadnl 
Huque,i the Kev. W. E. S.- Holland, ^ the Indian Association,^ 
Mr, S. K. Rudra,^ Mir. Satish Chandra Sen,^ and Mr. H. Sharp.^ 

65. A reference to some of the directions to examiners printed 
in the Volume of Appendices^ tyill illustrate fully the criticisms 
■of the witnesses whom we have quoted, but a single-example may 
be quoted here. 

66. A question in a recent intermediate examination on the 
history of Greece and Rome ran as follows : — 

“ Indicate' the characteristic differences between the constitutions of 
Athens and Sparta.” 

The instructions to examiners read thus : — 

*' 1. Athens democratic, Sparta oligarchic. 2. Athens progressive, Sparta 
conservative. 3. Difference in the machinery of Government ; c.p., king 
and ephors in Sparta, etc. 4, Athens commercial and intellectual : Sparta 
military. Any l/iree points : 4 marks each.” 

Now the intelligent student would suppose that this question 
meant what it said, and that he was expected to describe and 
compare the systems of government of the two cities. But if 
he did so with the utmost clarity and fulness, he would only have 
coveted two of the four points which the examiners were instructed 
to look for, and would only get 8 out of 12 marks. Another student 
who dealt however briefly with the vague generalities of points 
1, 2 and 4, (the last of which, at any rate, seems entirely irrelevant to 
the question), and said nothing at all about the ^sterns of _gov- 
ernment, would get full marks ! The good student is penalised ; 
the student who has learnt brief notes by heart without under- 
standing his subject is rewarded. 

67. Also at a recent intermediate examination the’ following 
was one of the questions set in English history ; — 

” To •what extent did Henrj' ll and Edward I contribute towards the 
development of the administrative and judicial maebinerj' of England ? ” 

This isn very hard question to set to young students, who cannot 
fairly be expected to understand the worldng of medimval 


' Question ll). 

^ Volume of appendices to this report. 
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‘administrative and judicial macbinery.’ Still, they would 
desen’-e credit if they knew that Henry II was the real inventor 
of the jury system for a number of different purposes, that he 
strengthened the machinery of the shire-courts, that he brought 
the sheriffs under the control of the_ king’s central court, and sent 
justices round the country to naake this control more effective.^ 
iTid they might perhaps also'^ be expected to know that Edward I 
did his best to strengthen the king's courts against those of the 
feudal barons, that he greatly improved the police system, aud 
that his reign saw the real establishment of. parliament. But 
this is not the kind of knowledge expected. Here are thn instruc- 
tions to examiners for marking the question : — 


Henry 11 — 

1. Constitutions of Clarendon. 

2. Assize of Clarendon. 

3. Assize of Iforthampton. 

4. Grand Assize. — — 

5. Assize of Arms and Scutage. 


►R marks each ; any tour. 


Edmrd 1 — 


1. Statute of Westminster I. 

2. Statute of Gloucester. 

3. Statute of Mortmain and 

church relations. 

4. Statute of AVestminster H. . 


>2 marks each ; any three. 


5. Statute of TVinchester. 

6. Statute of AA'estminster HE. 

7. Model Parliament. 


There is no indication as to the. degree of comprehension of 
the aim and contents of these measures which the candidate must 
show before being awarded his 1^/ or 2 marks. Manifestly he 
could not be expected to know the contents of some of Edward I’s 
very miscellaneous statutes. It seems fair to assume that a 
mere mention of the names of these enactments "would suffice, 
and that if they were not named no credit would be given; Observe 
the resffit. A candidate can get full marks on Henry II without 
mentioning any of the things which we have enumerated as really 
important in his reign. On the other hand, he might give the 
•most admirable description of these things, shc^ng that he reaUy 
understood in a general way {and that is all that can be expected 
from an intermediate student) the significaiic'O" of the reign, and 
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not get a single mark. He might get full marks for Edward I by 
setting down " Statute of ’Westimnster I, Statute of Westminster 
II, Statute of Westminster in," and never mentioning Parlia- 
ment ! In other words, the instructions given were so devised 
as to encourage the memorising of absolutely useless, because unex- 
plained, facts and actually to discourage an intelligent treatment 
of the question asked. We do not hesitate to say that the candi- 
date who gave the kind of answer rendered possible, or even 
suggested, by these instructions would, in a better iype of examin- 
ation, receive no credit at all ; and that the -kind of answer which 
ought to be encouraged might, under these instructions, receive 
no marks at aU. 

68. The origin and the Justification _of a system of this kind in 
the eyes of those who work it, can only be that when as many as 
20 or 30 assistant examiners are employed for the correction of 
one set of answers it is the only way of ensuring ‘ equal treat- 
ment ’ by different examiners. The argument may seem plausible, 
though there is ground for doubting whether even that ‘ equality 
of treatment' is secured. But is not the equality ifi any case 
purely illusory ? Is it not attained by marking for mere memory 
and neglecting everything else, so that it is not the answers as a 
whole that are marked equally, bat those portions of them for 
which a minimum of intelligence is required ? Is it not evident 
that in this system of marldng we have one of the main causes for 
the dictation of ‘complete notes,’ the use of ‘keys,’ and the 
sterilisation of teaching in Bengal, to the ruin of so many promis- 
ing intelligences ? 

69. Eortunately, we have evidence that all Boards of Examiners 
do not blindly follow this system ; nor does the same Board 
always follow it in the same rigid fashion. 

70. We quote from a recent set of the rules for examiners for 
the matriculation English, second paper. The candidates were 
required to give in simple English the substance of certain passages 
in prose and verse and the direction to examiners was to — 

‘‘ wad the whole answer, marking, as you proceed, the grammatical, 
orthographical and other errors. IDsaminc how far the lending ideas are 
brought out, and then value the answer os .i first, second or third class perfoi- 
mancc. Marks : 1st class, from 16 to 20, 2nd class, from 8 to 14, 3rd class, 
from 1 to 8.” 

VOL. U 
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' 71, Another example may he quoted in the rules draivn up 

for the examination of the first half of the 'third pass paper ih 
English for the B.A. which read as follows 

‘‘ 1. Each answer should be judged and marked as n whole for matter 
and composition. 

2 The substance or purport and the aim or underlying thought should 
be iudged as n whole. If the latter is not separately given hut suflicicntly 
brought out in the course of the answer such (rcnlment should be accepted, 

3. Mere paraphrase should not be accepted ns a full or ndcquole answer. 

4. No marks should ho given for answers which entirely miss the meaning 
and purpose of the passogc. 

6. If one or two relevant points arc merely brought out in an answer 
which as a whole is wide of tlio mark, nominal marks should bo given." 

72. We also print in our appendix volume the ' General Eules ^ 
for the logic examination forming part of the intermediate exam- 
ination in arts in 1917, from which we extract the following : — 

•' (1) Each ausn'cr is to bo considered ns a whole ns well n.s part by part ; 

“ and, in assigning marks, the impression produced by the whole 

answer should specially bo token into account. 

(3) The part values arc to be treated ns movable so that c.xccllence in 
one part ma}* he taken ns compensating for dcllcicucics in another. 

(G) Before putting domi the total value for an answer, wcjBlmuld consider 
whether the answer ns a whole is wortliy of pass wilue and before 
putting down the nggicgatc value of a paper ns a whole we should 
consider whether as a whole it is lit to pass. Any increase or 
doorcase of the aggregate value as a result of discretion should 
he noted on the cover.’? 

73. If such directions *as those just quoted had been carried 
into effect in every subject there would probably have been less 
outcry from the critics. Yet oven the most excellent rubric, 
without a right tradition behind it, and above all the sense of 
responsibility which the Universify owes to thd public, will avail 
little. 

74. The whole theory of • ‘ marking ’ is a difficult and abstruse 
subject which, as Dr. Brajendranath Seal points out, has not yet 
been sufficiently investigated, and it is only by further experiment 
.and investigation that the practice can be improved. We believe, 

' however, that the plan xcconuncnded in the directions quoted in para- 
graph 70, viz., that of dividing answers, according to the Oxford 
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system, into 3 .or 4 classes,^ and of then assigning numerical marks, 
is more liJiely to give concordant values with difEerent examiners 
than the process of first assigning marks, ranging, say, from 1 to 20, 
and of then assigning a class to the answer acoording to the numeri- 
cal mark assigned. - The assignment of mOTks in the first instance 
tempts the examiner into the system just condemned, of searching, 
for the various component parts of an answer and assigning to each 
part marks and fractions of marks. The sum of such marks in the 
majority of cases, does not represent the resultant impression on 
the mind of the examiner, which is the ultimate criterion of its 
‘ value.’ Not infrequently a candidate, though he may make a 
correct statement in one part of an answer, may make another 
in a second part which proves conclusively that he did not 
understand what he was writing about in making the first 
statement ; the value of his answer as a whole is zero ; hut under 
the present system he gets marks for it. Sir Gooroo Dass 
Banerjee, in his valuable hook on the Eiucalion ProUm in India, 
makes the ingenious suggestion that marks should first be-assigned 
to each answer on the analytic method, i.e,, by the summation 
of the marks allotted for its component parts ; and then by the 
synthetic method, i.e., on consideration" of the question as a whole ; 
and that the mean of the two should finally be awarded. But 
unless negative marks are awarded for want of comprehension, the 
system would not yield satisfactory results. 

76. Various correspondents have suggested that special 
excellence in an answer should receive due recognition, which is 
impossible under the mechanical system.® This contingency is 
contemplated in the. logic regulations quoted in paragraph 72 
above; and the suggestion may be conveniently carried out, 
cither by providing a margin of marks unallotted to special ques- 
tions, for ‘ general impression ’, or by making the sum of the marks 


* Under tlio Oxford Eystem Iho four oIessce, o, 3, y, S ^ro often further sub'divided 
by the addition of tho symbols + and — . 

‘ By tho mccbimical system wo understand our witnesses to mean a system in wliiob 
‘ Sn its strictest/ form no discretion is left to tbo judgment of tbo examiner. Under such a 
system the answer cxxicctcd to each scjinrato pact of a paper is deOned beforoband as nearly 
os po.ssib]c, and definito marks aliottod to it; so tliat no ;nargin is left for any ' special 
excolicneo ’ wliicli could not bo fore.secn and which by its nature must bo loft to indiriduai 
judgment to appraise. (Sco the ovidenoe of Mr. G. C. Bose quoted in pato. Of, above.) 
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•for the questions trcdtcd separately exceed the maximum allowed 
for the paper^ as a whole. 

76. Conversely, Mr. Eamesh Chandra 'Maiumdar, Assistant 
Professor in BQstoiy in the University, suggests that the— 

" negative marking sj-slcm should be introduced to discourage otamnuLg, 
?.c., if any gross mistake is committed in answer to one question not only 
would no credit he given to that, but some marks would bo deducted from 
the total. This wmdd bring home to every student the risk of depending 
upon notes alone without having o general and accurate Icnowlcdge of the 
subject.”® 

This further contingency is also ittovidcd for by the lo^c 
regulations quoted in paragraph 72 above. 

' Compensation. 

77. Our attention has been called in tlic written evidence 
by Mr. W. C. Wordsworth and Mr. H, Sharp to the ^stem 
of 'compensation* or ‘grace’ marks, in accordance with which a 
candidate who has failed in one subject only by not more than 
5 per cent, of the full marks in that subject, ~ and has gained a certain 
percentage of the aggregate marks for the examination is allowed 
to pass. Ml'. Wordsworth rvrilcs : — 

" j 411 grace marks and other contrivances for helping through the incom- 
petent should be discoiiliuued.”® 

78. In addition to the gi-ace marks, it is pro-vided in the case 
of the matriculation examination and the examinations up to and 
including the bachelor’s degree in ails, soicnce, law and 
engineering (but not in leaching or medicine) — 

“that if the moderators [or examiners, ns the case may bo]’ are of opinion 
that in the case of any candidate not covered by the preceding legulations- 
considcration ought to ho allowed by reason of bis high proficiency hi a 

* Tlius, if the paper coiuiats of 10 questions of equal value of wliicli 5 ate to be answered 
and the aaxuimm for the paper is 100 marks, each question might bo nltotted 23 marks. 
Tills proecduio, which is sometimes adopted, implies that though a student is permitted 
to reply to livp questions, ho may obtain foil marks by auawering only four with dfe- 
tinguished excellence ; and tho rnbrio at Iho licad of the paper ahotild state this 
explicitly. The chances of a student getting over 100 marlm per cent, on a paper 
mnikcd on this scheme aio so small os to bo negligible. If he were in that hnpjij* 
position, his rnaiks coidd bo reduced to 100 ■ailhout injustice. 

* Question 10. 

* hlodemtots, in tho case of tho matriculation and tho intermediate oiominatioiis 
in arts and ®cienco ; oxamincis, iii the oaso of tho other examinations referred to. The 
regulation relating to modorators is given in tho togulations . quoted in tho volume 
®f appendices to this report, under bo bending ‘‘ Arts and Seicnco Examinations 
section g. 
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particular suTjject or in the aggregate, they shall report the case to the 
Syndicate, and the Syndicate may pass such candidate.” 

79. The .question, of compensation is not altogether a simple 
one. In the case of a final examination, in which the University 
appears to guarantee to the public that the student has some 
knowledge (if not a very well defined knowledge) of all the subjects 
in .which he ‘passes,’ any compensation should be confined within 
very narrow limits. To give a certificate to a student that he has 
passed in (say) mathematics or botany, if he has only obtained 
23 per cent, of the marks in that subject (the ordinary pass-mark 
being 30) is to make it impossible to interpret what the university 
guarantee means ; and when this pass mark may be still further 
lowered by the Syndicate in special cases it is quite clear that 
unless the actual marks are furnished to the public (a course which 
we do not advocate) the information given by the University 
when it tells them that a. student has ‘ passed ’ the B.Sc. examin- 
ation in (say) mathematics or botany, is so vague as to be of 
little value in respect of that subject. A head master would 
certainly be unwise to engage a graduate to teach the subjects 
in question in his school on the mere strength of such information. 

80. But the aims of examinations at the end of a school or 
intermediate , college course and of an intermediate university 
examination are somewhat different from those of degree examina- 
tions and't^e questions of compensation must be considered with 
reference to the special aims of each examination. For good or 
ifor evil, an examination at the secondary and even at the higher 
secondary stage, is often used not so much to ensure that each 
candidate shall acquire a knowledge of each subject that shall be 
of real use, as to ensure that the subject shall not be neglected,^ 
and that tho.se candidates to whom it is congenial or useful shall 
have a fair opportunity of studying it ; and the curriculum is apt 
to be rather overweighted in certain cases on this account. In such 
cases a pupil may consciously or unconsciously have to oboose 
between speci^Lexcellenoe in one or more subjects for which he is 
particularly gifted and a fair average of attaimnent all round which 

^ “ To make any subject oompulsoiy in an examination in order to guard against its 
neglect is not the ideal method of obtaining the best eduoation, but in the present oondi. 
tion of affairs it seeraa to be the most efScaoious method wo can find ” — said Sir J. Js 
Thomson’s Committee ou the position of Natural Science in Education (Natural Science in 
Education, H. M. Stationery Office, 191S, section 36). 
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Tvill ensure his passing in all subjects. We think that at the 
matriculation (or, as we prefer to call it, the ‘ high school examina- 
tion’) stage it ^v■ould he wise to allow a board of examiners, or of 
representatives of the examiners in,, all subjects, to apply at their 
discretion and within defined limits the principle of compensation 
and to allow special excellence in one branch of study to compensate 
for some degree of failure in another. The adoption of such a' 
principle has been recommended by Sir J. J. Thomson’s Committee 
on Natural Science in Ediication.^ 

81. The guarantee given by an intermediate university examina- 
tion® is a guarantee given, not so much to the public as to the 
student, a guarantee to him that he is fit to continue his proposed 
course of studies ; aud hence the treatment of a particular subject 
should dq>end ou the extent to which that subject is essential for 
his futmre course. We think that excellence-in intermc<bate 
examination as a whole might quite reasonably be allowed to com- 
pensate for deficiency in a non-essential subject ; but that it might 
he a cruel leniency to allow such compensation iu^tho case of an 
essential subject, involving the student in future waste of time and 
money. In a relatively small teaching university’’ it is of course easy 
to ascertain in the case of each student what course he proposes to 
take after the intermediate stage. In a large examining university . 
this is more difficult, though perhaps not impossible. 

In any case, we feel, in pursuance of this principle, that 
grace marks to the extent of 0 per cent, should not be allowed in 
subjects which are compulsory both at the intermediate and the 
final examination. A candidate marked 6 per cent, below a mini- 
mum of 30 per cent, cannot be regarded as a ‘ border-line ’ case- 
He is clearly below any reasonable border-line. Possibly, at all 
examinations examiners might be instructed to mark ‘ border-line' 
candidates ’ with a particular sjunbol, so that these oases might be 
ndividually considered in the light of their aggregate marks, or 
of special excellence in another subject. 

General gueslfon of knieney, 

82. We have mentioned the question of leniency. If an exam- 
ination is regarded as a prescribed test and a degree as a 

* See the pamphlet quoted in the footnote propage, eeotions 3^ and 35. 

* We arc bpeolcing in general ^ertns of iotenuediate univcrsit 3 * examinations. Our 

of the proper function of the present iutennediate esamination la dealt withuii 
Chapters XXXI and 
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•guarantee given by the University to the public that the student 
has satisfied that test, leniency may mean.that the University, 
to use the strong expression of a -witness quoted above ‘ cheats 
the public.’ How little some of the public realise the situation is 
shown by the following passage from our evidence. 

“ Examiners ought to show more leniency to the examinees ; and in that 
case more students would pass and that would do no harm to the Government 
or to any ckss of people.”^ 

. 83. Some of our -witnesses tell us that inside the University the 
case is as little realised, and.that tender-hearted examiners report 
an undeserving student as having passed, out of a sense of pity. 
It, should be made clear that this sense of pity is indulged not at 
their own expense but at the expense of the public, as well as of 
the more deserving students. The Bev. J. C. Forrester, Fellow 
of Patna University, referring to the fact that the principal object 
of most parents in sending their students to college is to obtain 
a well-paid Government post, writes.;— 

“ This calls in a false sentiment of pity ; it gives rise to the following 
kind of argument. * the student is poor ; if he fails in this exaltation, his 
prospects will be blighted.’ Therefore he must be allowed to pass if possible.”* 

Neither of the above witnesses is connected -with the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta. _Bnt hb. W. C. Wordsworth, Principal of the 
Presidency College and Officiating Director of Public Instruction 
for Bengal, makes the following grave statements, which cannot 
be ignored: — 

“ The University does not command complete confidence. . . . 
There is a suspicion, sometimes vocal, that the published results of examina- 
tions are not invariably in accord -with the work done. This suspicion is 
due in part to the system of grace marks formulated in the regulations, partly 
to the readiness of examiners’ meetings to attend to complaints or repre- 
sentations from individual candidates, and generally to show indulgence.” 

84. As we have pointed out in an earlier passage, the gravest 
fault of the present marking system is that it tends to conceal from 
the university authorities and from the examineife alike their 
responsibility to the public and to the students themsel-ves. To give 
a university guarantee to a student not entitled to it, is not only to 
lower the reputation and tarnish the honour of the University, 
but, by so doing, to do a grave injustice to the “many deserving 


^ Saliebzadah Mahomed Sultan Alum, Question 9. The italics are ours. 
* Question 15. 
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students wlio have legitimately, and not through a niistalcen sense 
of pity, iron thcii degrees. 

Ghccldng of marks., 

86. Before leaving the subject of marking ^vc have to point 
out that there is no system of checldng the numerical marks 
awarded by examiners, such as exists elsewhere ; hence, in 
dealing with the very large number of candidates, a certain number . 
of answers are bound to bo overlooked by the examiners and a 
certain number of mistakes in addition of marks will also 
inevitably occur. The University recognises these facts, and in ' 
two ways. In the first place, when a candidate has failed in one 
subject only his papers in that subject arc tc-examined. In the 
second place the University communicates to any person who may 
apply for them within six months of the examination the matb 
which have been allotted to any candidate, on payment of a small 
fee and on payment of a fee of Bs. 10 the University has the 
marks cheoke'd under the supervision of a .spocaally appointed 
person, on the application of a candidate supported by the 
authorities of his college, hlislakcs are detected in tin's way and 
are rectified by the Syndicate, but the rectification sometimes takes 
months to efieet, and a very grave injustice is done to the candi- 
date, who is kept in a state of uncertainty, and debtirred from 
be^nning his college course if the examination in question is 
the matriculation, from contmuing it, if it is a higher examina- 
tion. iCis a minor injustice, in comparison, that the fee is not 
returned to the candidate in cases where the invesligalaon shows , 
that the university examiners have made a mistake and arc to 
blame. We investigated the papers laid before the Syndicate 
in regard to a certain number of such cases. It is clear that the 
absence of any checking system and the delay in dealing with 
complaints in regard to errors committed are matters which 
require consideration. 

Examimlion ' hg comparlments.' 

86. It is a well recognised feature in the administration of law 
in civilised countries that an excesave penaltj* on the one hand is 

* We nnderstand that' tTjo fee novr dinrgcd is Es. 2 for a return of marks in each 
subjeot and Rs. 4 for a return of marks in each paper. 
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likely to lead to undue leniency on the other, and many of our 
witnesses are of opinion that the penalty for failure at university 
examinations is now unduly severe — mainly in. three respects. 
If a student fails in a single subject at any examination (except 
in the iFaculty of Medicine or, under quite recent regulations, in 
the Faculty of Engineering), he is obliged (1) to take the whole 
course of study in aU his subjects over again, unless he is specially 
excused and allowed to enter as a private student, (2) to take the 
whole examination over again in all his subjects, (3) to wait for 
a whole year before he" can re-present himself (except in law). 
We shall discuss these questions separately. 

87. The plan of examination in one or more subjects 5 by com- 
_ partments ’ was considered and condemned by the Indian 'Uni- 
versities Commission of 1902 in the following terms : — 

“ The system which is called * examination by compartments * has been 
advocated by several witnesses, and in particular it has been represented 
to us that a candidate who fails in one subject should be allowed to pass on 
satisfying the examiners in that subject, and should not be required to bring 
up all his subjects again. 

After full consideration, we have come to the conclusion that the dis- 
advantages of the Madras rule outweigh its advantages, and that examina- 
tion by compartments ought not to be allowed. The object of an examina- 
tion is to ascertain whether the candidate possesses all the knowledge which 
may fairly be expected of him at the stage which he has reached ; and a man 
who passes in all his subjects at one time gives better evidence of the sound- 
ness of his general education than the man who can only pass in the subjects 
taken separately. Care must be taken, in framing the programme of an 
examination, to sec that the subjects are not s(^ numerous as to lay an undue 
X burden on the minds of the candidates ; but if tbis condition is complied 
with, we think it better that the examination should be treated as a whole, 
arid not broken up into sections.”* 

88. It will be seen that the recommendation of the Commission 
amounts to this, that no latitude should be given to any indi- 
vidual student to take the university examination at a given stage 
in parts, either (1) by being allowed to present himself in the first 
instance for different parts on different occasions, or (2) by being 
allowed to re-present himself in a part in which he has failed, with- 
out taking the whole examination over again. 

89. The Calcutta University has acted in accordance' witli this 
- principle except in regard to the medical examinations, in which, 

* Eeport of Universities Commission, jjago 52. Under tlio J Madras rule, 

referred to, the B.A. curriculum was divided into three ‘ divisions , and a student was 

allowed to appear in. one, two, or nil threo in tlio same year. 
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follomng general university precedent in medical faculties, the 
examination in the final subjects may be taken, under certain' 
conditions, in parts, if the candidate so desires. In 1917 it adopted 
regulations for the Faculty of Engineering on lines somewhat 
similar to those in medicine. 

90. The question of examination by compartments was raised 
again in the scheme of the Dacca 'D^niversity Committee, who-| 
dissented from the recommendation of the Universities Commis* 
sion. They expressed the view that the single examination in 
several subjects at the end of the course “ looms too largely in the 
career of the student, and he is tempted, as he approaches the 
obstacle, to overcome it by an heroic effort of cram.” They sug- 
gested that the B.A. examination might be taken in parts at the 
option of the candidate and that if he failed in either subject of 
the first part at the end of the first year, he should be allowed to- 
re-present himself in it at the end of the second. On the other 
hand, as a make-weight against this concession, the courses and. 
examinations were to be made more difScult.^ 

91. A considerable number of our tvdtnesses have expressed, 
themselves in favour of examination by compartments, but very 
few arguments have been adduced either for or against it.® 

92. Mr. Prasanta Chandra Mahalanobis would allow an honours- 
student to take the examination in his subsidiary' subject befora 
his final year, so as to be able to devote all his attention to his^ 
honours subjects ; and in regard to practical examinations he 
expresses himself as follows ; — 

“ In certain cases, for example, in certain portions of the pass prartical 
examinations, the system of ‘ compartments ’ should be introduced. UntiL 
the practical examination in a subject is capable of being conducted in a quite 
satisfactory manner, it unfortunately sometimes' will happen that a candidate 
will fail in the practical test more or less for accidental reasons. It is a serious 
waste of energy to make all these candidates go through the whole course o£ 

* Bc^ort of Dacca Unirersity Committee, page 26. 

* The foUoti-ing have expressed vierre in favour of examination by compartments in. 

ansn-cr to Question 10 j — ' ' 

Mr. Sosi Sekbnr Baneijee, Principal of the Krishnath College, Berhompnr ; Mr. Haridas 
Bhattachar;^a ; Mr. Choru Chandra Biswas; Mr. Bamanonda Chattorjoe; 
Mr. Suniti Kumar Chatteijec ; Mr. Hem Chandra Bay diaudhuri ; Dr- Kedamoth 
Das (who quotes Sir Williom Osier in support of his view) ; Mr. Bipin Behar 
Qnpta, Mr. M. Aziznl Enqne, Mr. Frasanta Chandra Moholanobis, Mi-. Fonchanan 
Majnmdar, Mr, BaUruntha Chandra Bay ; Mr.^ Hira Dol Boy, Mr Kalipada. 
Sartor, Mr. Snrendranath Das Gupta, Dr. Prabhu Dutt ShastrL 
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studies again, before coming up for their examination. A candidate Tvho, 
although securing high marks in the theoretical, fails in the practical should be 
allowed to take his practical examination alone and should be exempted from 
the theoretical paper.”^ 

93. Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee thinlcs that to pass in all the 
prescribed subjects at one examination is a proof of greater mental 
capacity than passing in them successively indifferent examina- 
tions. 

94. The question is a complex one, of which no general solution 
seems to be acceptable for all candidates alike. It is frequently 
discussed with reference only to the ease or difficulty of the examina- 

'tion in question and without reference to the efficiency of the stu- 
dent at the end of his university course. Yet it is, held by some 
authorities that the average student gains more by concentrating 
his attention on one or two subjects at a time than by^spreading 
it over three or four. In the University of Manchester, great free- 

"dom is allowed in regard to the subjects of the pass B.A. course ; 
and in the University of Paris the subjects for the licence may 
now be taken separately. In the University of London, the final 
medical examinations for the M.B., B.S. degrees may be taken 
in two parts ; the subsidiary subject for the B.So. honours examina- 
tion may be taken before the principal subject ; and students 
of the Eoyal College of Science (now forming part of the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology) are allowed to take the subjects 
of the internal intermediate examination in science singly, the 
syllabus in each subject being more extensive than the ordinary 
syllabus ; and at a number of the other intermediate examina- 
tions a student ejected in one subject may be permitted, on the 
recommendation of the examiners, to re-present himself in that 
subject only. 

96. Fo:p,some students, a time perfectly free from the anxiety 
of examinations more than compensates for a heavier burden 
at the end ; for others, examination by compartments is more 
advantageous. We are .inclined to the view that the practice 
adopted in the medical faculty of the University of Calcutta and 
in other medical faculties is the right one, and that reasonable 
latitude should be given to students in the matter. The saine 
procedure is not necessarily the best for all studefits. There is 
no.suggestion that a medical student who takes his examinatmns 


1 Qnostion 10« 
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, take tho whole examination again a whole year afterwards if he fails even 
in one subject, is absurd. A rule like that is all veiy well for a student who 
has unlimited time and means, hut it is loo hard a rule for the type of student 
with whom we are dealing. It cannot by any stretch of the imagination be - 
said to meet the actual needs of this Bengali student who is so desperately 
poor and often so physically weak and short-lived. ; ” 

99. A Yery large number of -witnesses have dealt '-with 
this question from difEerent points of view : Mahamahopadhyaya. 
Pramatbanatb Tarkabhushana^ suggests that allied subjects should 
be grouped, and that students who have failed in one subject of the 
group might be allowed to re-present himself in that subject before 
the term is at an end. Some, like Mr. Manmathanath Banerji^ 
would not allow students to take subjects in which they have failed 
separately, miless they have obtained more than 40 per cent, 
of the aggregate marks and have not failed in more than two- 
subjects.^ Mr. Gopal Chandra Maitra,'^ Principal of Victoria 
College, Narail, would only excuse the reappearance of a rejected 
candidate in subjects in which he obtained first division marks.® 

100. We have not space to discuss the variety of suggestions 
made on -this important point, but we think that there is force in 
Mr. Jnanendranath Mukherjee’s argument quoted in paragraph 97 
above ; and there would be much more force in it if the University 
made its examinations well defined tests of capacity as well as of 
memory. Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee is, no doubt, justified in re- 
garding a candidate who can hold in his mind a number of facts 
in regard to a large number of subjects os superior pro iaiUo to- 
a person who can only hold in his mind facts relating to a smaller 


Question 10. 

* Among the \vilnesscs who linvo expressed opinion.s on this point nro (a) in answer 
Ao Question 9 : Mr. N. C. Bnrdnloi, Mr. Jogendranath Blmttaohai^'n (who in tho case of 
rejection in a e,inglo Buhjecl would accept tho certificate of a principal, given on tho results 
of an examination conducted threo months after the failure}, Jfr. Wahed Hossain, 
Mr. Pum.-iclmndr.a Kuiidu ; (h) In answer to Question 10 ; Dr. Ah duirabnian (who docs 
not favour examination hi' compartments gonciallj-, hut advocaks ‘ reforcnco ’) ; Nawab 
Nasirul Mniualck ^fiI7.a Shujnat Ali, Khan Bahodiir, Sahebzadah Mahomed Sultan Alum, 
Mr. MurnlyDhar Banerjee, Mr. Ttamnnanda Cbatterjcc, (whose stiggc-stions in rcgnnl to 
work for certificates other than degrees in tho oa.so of rejected students deserve atlcu- 
tion) ; Jfr. Hem Ch.mdra Bay Chandhuri, Mr. Bamapada Diitt, Mr. Surendra Jlohnn 
Gnnguli, Mr. Devaprosad Ghosh, Mr. Abdul Jaltl, Moulvi Abdul Karim, Afr. I’nnelmnnn 
Afajumdar, Air. Khagcndra N. Alitm, Air. B. Alukhorjoe, North Bengal Zamindars’ Associa- 
tion ; Air. Surendra Nath Boy, Dr. Tcj Bahadur Sapru, Afr. .SatLsIi Chandra Sen (wlm 
would only exempt from rc-examimition in Bubjeots in which 45 per cent, of maik*-- 
have been obtained); Air. Banchanan Sinha and Dr. Z. B. Zahid f^ithiawaitly. 
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nuiabei of subjects. But simultaneous memorisation of^a laig^ 
number of subjects is much less important in these days of cheap 
books and libraries than it was formerly ; and at the best, wo know 
that the facts memorised to-day may be forgotten to-morrow. I! 
however the examination is a test of the capacity to do something 
which is not easily forgotten (we may choose for example, the 
capacity to translate a piece of unseen English prose into Bengali) 
and the candidate shows that he can satisfy that test, it is really 
waste of his time and of that of the University to make him 
pass the sanm test a year later. 


Question of re-alieniance at courses by siudentsjo/io have failed. 

101. The question whether students who have failed at an 
esamination, it may be only in a single subject, should be made to 
attend the whole course over again, as demanded by the Unrvet; • 
sity under present regulations, is a serious one. The Senatus 
of the Scottish Churches College say with reference to the inter- 
mediate and B.A. examinations : — 

,• " We ate of opinion that any student who has once been sent up for the 
examination shoidd be allowed to appear in future years also without having 
to attend farther classes ; or at< least without' having to attend classes other 
than those in the subjects in which he has failed. 

The present arrangement whereby students are required to attend lectures 
covering the same ground as they have already gone over encourages care- 
lessness and inattention on the part of these individuals and ia demoralising 
to the classes of which these individuals form part.”^ 

✓ 

A very large number- of witnesses, concur in the opinion of the 
Scottish Churches College stafi, though they mostly put forward 
-the view of the student rather than of the college. 

102. Taking the point of view of the University, we should say 
that its guarantee implies (except in the case of ‘ private ’ students 
with which we shall deal separately) tliat the successful student 
has not only passed a prescribed examination but has received a 
systematic training approved by the University. We see no reason 
why for the purpose of that guarantee a rejected student should be 
required to take a course of study for a second time in the subjects 
in which he has passed. Even in a subject in which he has 
bailed it may be unnecessary, if his failure is due to illness or some 
accidental, cause. We do not suggest that the University should 


* General Memoranda, page 113. 
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take cognisance of such cause ; but -we think it may reasonably > 
be left to the teachers of the student and to -himself to decide 
■whether it is in liis interest to take the course a second time 
And to see that he does not forget the subjects which he' 
needs for his future work. There is another point of view, apart 
from that of the university guarantee. It may be thought that a 
student who is only required to take a course in a single subject 
■will be ‘ at a loose end,’ and fritter away his time. In accord- 
ance with our general view of college responsibility, we think it 
should be for the. college authorities to see that this does not 
occur. We share in general the view of the Scottish Churches 
College quoted above. On the other hand we think a student 
ought not to be debarred from attending a course for a second 
time if he so desires it. We may point out that the relaxation 
of the present iul^”would greatly relieve the pressure on the 
class-rooms.^ 

Frequency of examinations. 

103. The only examinations in the University which are held 
more than once a year arc the examinations in medicine and in 
law up to and including those for the bachelor’s degree. These 
examinations are held twice a year, doubtless in view of the 
total length of the curriculum and the desire not to extend it unduly. 

A considerable number of ■witnesses® have suggested' ‘that in the 
. interests of candidates who fail, all examinations should be held 
' twnce a year, or oftener. The hardship of having to wait a year 
before re-presenting themselves in the case of poor students has been 
already pointed out.® On the other hand, a university examina- 
tion is expensive in time and effort for the university staff — ^not 
only foi the administrative staff, but also for the teaching and 
examining staff ; and we should hesitate to make a general 
recommendation that each examination should be held twice a 
year. It -will be for the re-constituted university to c onsider how 

» Wc ore informed that the Senate in 1910 Bubmittcddrnft^rcgolntions to the 
ment of India under which reattcndanco at courecs by candidates who hM a* ^ 
hove been excused by tbo University in certain cases* but theso rcgti a 

eanctioned by Government ^ to 

= i\Ir. X. C. Bardnloi and hlr Pumacliandra Kundu in 
Mttulvi Abdul ICarim, Soliobzadnli Mnbomed Cbimlra 

Banncrji, Hr. Kcdnrnntli Eft?, Dr. Abdurrnhra'UJ * 

answer to Question 10. 

® Fora. 98 above- 
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far tie multipUcation of examinations is feasible without undue 
labour and expense. 


Aegrotat degrees. 

104- A certain number of our witnesses have suggested that the 
University should confer aegrotat degrees, that is, that degrees 
should be conferred on students who have qualified to present 
themselves for the degree examination but have been debarred 
from doing so by illness. The witnesses suggest that such degrees 
should only be conferred on the recommendation of the teachers of 
the students in question.^ We feel that the conferment of such 
degrees would be open to serious objection. 


Limitation of number of appearances at the same examination. 

105. At the present moment no limit is placed by the Universiiy 
on the number of occasions on which a candidate who has failed 
may re-present himself for examination, except in respect of the 
preliminary scientific and first M.B. examinations of the Faculty 
of Medicine. At these examinations it is provided that a student 
who has failed four times within two years shall not be readmitted 
except on the special recommendation of the ‘ Principal of the 
College.’^ 

106. Dr. Nares Chandra Sen Gupta has suggested to us that 
imlimited opportunities for failure should not be given to candi- 
dates in any examination. He proposes that hot more than three 
chances at the utmost should be given in any examination, and 
that for the M.A. and M.L.‘ and other examinations which ought 
to connote a high degree of ability not more than two chances 
should be given to any candidate. Under the present system, he 
tells us, candidates have been know^i to appear seven times at the 
same examination. He objects to such^repeated candidatures on 
'the ground that the prolongation of' the period of education is an 
economic loss to society, which is deprived of the services of the 
pupil ; and that it should not be permitted -unless the individual 
shows special talent and that he is capable of improving by 

^ LIr. A. C. Chatteijce ia answer to Question 10 and Mr* Hotooo B. Duuniclifi and 
Mr. Hcrambacliaikdra Maitra ia answer to Question 9. ^ 

‘ Wo presume this was intended to appl^' to the Calontta Medical C^^ge ; there ia 
now a second college afSliated in medicine, the Eelgaohia Medical College. 
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education; whereas perpetual failures in examinations are proof 
to the contrary.^ 

• Me. Ar C. Ghatterjee would only allow students to ' appear 
once for an honours degree and twice for any other examina- 
tion.^ Mr. Pu m achandia -Kundu would give each Candidate a 
maximum of three chances.^ ‘ 

107. The practice of difEerent universities in this matter varies 
greatly. In the older English universities and some of the modern 
a candidate is only allowed to present himself once for an honours 
examination for the bachelor’s degree. If he fails to obtain honours 
he goes without a degree in some cases, but in others is allowed 
to present himself for a pass examination. In certain universities, 
such as the University of London, a candidate who fails at any 
examination may re-present himself on any number of future 
•occasions without limit. We shall deal with the matter further in 
Chapter XL, paragraph 36. 

Suggestions for increasing thoroughness and diminishing uncertainties of 

examinations, 

108. Various suggestions, in addition to those already discussed, 
have been made to us with the obiect both of increasing 
the thoroughness of examination-tests and of diminishing their 
liability to errors due to chance. We shall now deal with the 
questions of viva-voce and practical examinations, ‘ library examina- 
tions,’ the allotment of marks for course-work, and for research- 
work ;*and then with the participation of teachers in examinations 
and the constitution of hoards of examiners generally and their 
methods of 'canying out their work. 

Ftixi-vocc examinations. 

109. A very considerable number of witnesses have suggested 
that more use should be made of viva-voce examinations than at 
present. It seems remarkable that no viva-voce examinations are 
held in the University of Calcutta except in the Faculty of 
Medicine. There are not oven viva-voce examinations in modern 
languages. Mahamahopadhyaya Pramathanath Tarkabhushana 
■writes very justly : — 

-lITlie necessity of on orjil and conversational test ought to receive recogni- 
tion. An oral test calls into pla}' special qualities on tlio part of students. 


vot. n 


^ Question 10. 
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Facility of expression, steadiness of nerves, rendino'' of recollection kvc 
all their use in after-life. As the Universit 3 ’' perpetuate itself by ttainin" 
able teachers, and as teaching is the art of communicating ideas, the need of 
an oral test, especially in the higher stages, is easily established.’’* 

Jlr. H. Sharp^ expresses the view that a vim-voce examination/' 
is essential (is a supplement to tvritlcn tverk and should 
take place, if possible, after the valuation of the wTitten uroik. 
ill. Saratlal Kswas, Assistant Professor of Geology in Calcutta 
University,^ suggests that the viva-voce should be used especially to 
test range of knowledge ; Mr. Baikuntha Nath Bhattncliaryya,^ 
that it should be used to test depth of knowledge as well as other 
qualities. Mr. G. C. Bose*- suggests that in post-graduate examina- 
tions a viva-voce should be conducted by two examiners, one internal 
and one external. Mr. Patrick Geddes warmly advocates the 
public defence of the thesis for the doctorate, in the effective 
form in which it is used in the University of Paris." IVc may 
draw attention to the use made in some universities of viva-voce 
examinations to enable the examiners to come to a decision in 
border-line cases. It is possible to use the viva-voce for such a 
purpose in examinations where the numbers arc too great for it to 
be used as a general test. 

Practical examinations, 

110. We note that practical examinations are not compulsory 
in science subjects at the intermediate examinhtion, wc understand 
because of the difficulty and expense of holding practical examina- 
tions for so large a number of candidates. A number of our 
witnesses are of opinion that practical examinations should be 
entirely dispensed with, on the ground that a student may not do 
himself justice at such an examination; and other witnesses 
suggest that the marks awarded to the student in his practical ^ 
course-work should be counted to bis credit by the University in 

* Question 10. 

* Other mtnesses who linvc given evidence on v!vi-voce eraminatioiia nro Dr. M. N. 
Banerjee, Principal of Bcigachin Siedical College, Rni Kumudini Kantiv Banerjeo Bahadur, 
Eai P. K. Basu Bahadur, Mr. Baikuntha Nath Bhattachaiyyn, Mahamahoplidhyayn 
Kaliprasanna Bbattacharyya, Mr. Cham Cliandra Biswas (who would use viva-voce in 
doubtful cases), Mr. Santosli Kumar Chatterjee, Mir. Brojendra Kishoio Boy Chaudhuiy, 
hb'. R. N. Gilchrist, Mr. Hem Chandra Dos Gupta, Mr. Amrita Lai Gupta, the Rev. W. 

E. S. Holland, Mr. Benoy Kumar Sen, Dr. Prabu Jlutt Shostri, Mr. E. Vtedenburg. 
Mr. K. Zaohajiah (Questions 0 and 10). 
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the degree examination. We are fully of opinion that practical 
work demanding a long time to carry out cannot be easily tested 
in a university examination, and that the record of such work 
should be demanded of the student, duly certified by his teachers, 
and shown to his examiners. But we think that in all scientific 
subjects, whenever possible, the University should make itself 
_ responsible for some test of practical work, A sufficient amount of 
time however should be allowed in the examination for a candidate 
to be able to retrace his steps, if his experimental work in the 
first instance suffers from an accident. At least twice the time 
necessary for the performance of the work required for a bare iiass 
should, as a rule, be allowed.^ 

Library exammations. 

111. We are altogether in agreement with witnesses like Dr. 
Nares Chandra Sen Gupta^ and klr. Hem Chandra Das Gupta* 
who suggest that in the higher examinations, such as' the B.A. 
honours, M.A., M.Sc,, and M.L., an attempt shoul^be made to 
test the ability of the student to use reference books, and that the 
students should be permitted the use of a library in answering 
certain questions in some subjects, at any rate. In such cases 
the students should be required to give exact references for all 
statements derived from the books they use. The main difficulty 
would arise in dealing mth the large nuuffier of candidates. 

Course-work. 

112. The question of counting*course-work as a qualification 
for a degree has been discussed by many of the witnesses. Kazi 
Xmdadul Huque, Head Master of the Calcutta Training School,, 
writes : — 

“ Passing an examination is now entirely dependent upon the result Oi 
the final examination. But it should not be so. The career in school or collage 
should also he taken into account ; and in special oases, students may bo 
declared to have passed an examination on their school or college report 
only.”® 

Dr. Gilbert T. Walker goes further and says : — . 

“ I consider that the ideal system is the repheomont of examina- 
tions by lecturer’s certificates. If a .student has been industrious and has 
consistently done the work given him by his lecturer, he lias earned a recom- 
mendation from him which ought to bo more trustworthy than marks got m 

‘ See also p»rn. 1 H btlow. > 

' Qiirhtion 10. 

O 2 
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an examination. A Btudent'a merits should thus more accurately be given by 
tl-c tender’s certificate than by an examination in wliich tlic accidental ele- 
ment is liable to play an important part. Fuilhcr the teacher would not 
betemptedto ‘cram’ his puirils and could more cosily aim at giving them the 
best education in his power. 

The disadvantage of this alternative system is obvious ; that the tempta- 
tion of a teacher to favour particular pupils, and to give to his own men credit 
for more than they arc orrtitlcdto, might be strong. Itbinlc it uouldhc 
unsafe to introduce it ns yet into Calcutta in -connection with university exa- 
minations though for examinations confined to members of one college it* 
does not seem to me impossible 

In general tbo element niy examinations sboitld be kept up and the mote 
advanced modified or abolisLcd. Thus it may be corrvcnicut to have a fairly - 
easy examination in mathematics to be passed by all students in engineering, 
physics, economics and higher mathematics ; this might have a large number 
of candidates and such an examination may avoid difficulties. On the other 
band advanced examinations (for science M.A.'s or M.Sc.’s) might be replaced 
by lecturers' certificates and a dissortalron.”^ 

We sbal] deal w'itli the last suggestion made by Dr. Walker 
in another section. 

113. Dr. Adityauatb Mulcerjee^ pleads for the couuting of 
records of college examinations, jraitly to ensure regular habits 
of work, partly to protect the student against the personal equa- 
tion of examiners. He thinks such results should be'^-used, as ti 
negative safeguard, to ensme that no candidate should be rejected 
in a subject in which he fails by a few marks to reach the prescribed 
minim um, if his college record shows good work. We have dealt 
elsewhere with the question of the minimum percentage of marks. 

114. We think that in cases where candidates present them- 
selves from different colleges there are considerable difficulties in 
allotting marks at university examinations for college records or 
class w'ork, except for such work as can actually be ' shewn, up ' 
to the university examiners, and certified as being thfc'result of the 
candidate's own efforts in the class-room, o.g., engineering-draw- 
ings. Bui the suggestion made by Dr. Adityanath Mukerjee® 
(and also by Dr. Hassan Suhxawardy^) that college records might 
he taken into account in border-line cases is worthy of serions con- 
sideration especially in connexion with the smaller examinations.® 

* Question 9. 

® Question 10. 

* Among the ■witnesses*t\ lio Tecounnend citlici tliat eoniBO-tvork, or tlio records of 
toU gc cxaminalioDS, sbould bo taken into account by the Univesrsity arc the following: — 

In answer to Question 6 ; Ifr. Bnsi Sckliar Bnncrjcc (who snggeststhnt loboratoiy 
work during the twoiToMs previous to the esnmination should count), and 
A 
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115. A numlier of our witnesses have suggested that a thesis 
should be made necessary for the M.A. examination (e.gr.. 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Mr. Amvika Charan Mazumdar, Dr. 
Prabhu Dutt Shastri and Pandit Hargovind Das T. Shethp, Other 
witnesses go even further andovould allow students to submit a 
thesis for the B.A. , and B.So. examinations. Mr. Eamananda 
•Chatter] e^ quotes the example of English universities in support 
of such proposals. 

IIG. On the other hand, Mr. Jyotibhushan Bhaduri and the two 
other professors of chemistry at the P-residenoy College think that' 
M.A. and M.Sc. candidates ofEering theses should also be required 
to pass theoretical and practical examinations. 

117. Under the present system there is much to be said for this 
last proposal ; but if our suggestions with regard to the specialised 
B.Sc. and B.A. honours degrees are adopted we think that the 
students’ range of knowledge and technique in practical work 
ought to be an^ly tested by such examinations, and that students 
who present satisfactory theses for the master’s degree might in 
appropriate cases bo exempted from a written examination except" 
possibly on subjects immediately connected with the thesis. Thus, 
for instance, a candidate presenting a thesis for the M.A. degree on 
a subject connected with history might be required to satisfy the 
examiners in a paper dealing with the period of history within 
which his subject fell. 

The present practice of allowing students to present a thesis 
for the M.Sc., degree in lieu of a portion of the M.Sc. examination* 
and of requiring a thesis for the doctorate in all Faculties has 
not been challenged. 


Mr. SantosU Knmar_Cliattcrjco (ecction E of hig reply) : in answer to Question 
9 ; Mr. Snrcndr.a Chandra Banorji, and Mr. Purnachandra Kundu, Mr. Bhusan 
Chandra Das and Mr. B.aikuntha Chandra Ray and Sir. K. G. Naiic : in answer 
to'Qucstion 10 j Mr. Umachnr.m Bancrji (who would take physical exercises 
and jnoi.il capaeitics into account), Mr. Charu Chandra Biswas, Mr. Chinta 
Harnn Chakravarli, Mr. Knmini Kumar Chanda, Mr. Ramantinda Chatterjeo, 
Mr. Hem Chandra Das Gupta, Mr, Patrick Goddos, Mr. Amrita Lai Gupta, 
the Indian Association, C.aloutta, Mr. Panoliannn Majumdar, Rai Mahondra 
Chandra Mitra Bahadur, Mr. llira Lai Boy, Mr. Aksbaykumar Sarkar, Dr, 
Narcs Chandra Sen Gupta. 

* Question 10. 
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Boards of Braminrrsd 

118. Wc have to point ont lliat in llie University ol Calcutta 
a distinction is established between those responsible for drafting 
and setting the examination papers, who are termed ‘pajiCT- 
setters,’ and those responsible for the innrking of 1 he scripts, the 
‘ examiners.’ The body of ' examiners ’ may, but doc.s not neces- 
sarily, include ‘ the papcr-sctter.s.’ We .slinll ourselves u.'ic the tcim 
‘examiner’ (except when ol her\,vi.se indicated) to denote a person 
who is responsible, cither wholly or partly, both for setting the 
papers at an examination and for the eoixeclion of the scripts 
sent in by the caiulidnte.s, ISut our wilnc-isc.s have ii.aturnlly used 
as a rule, though perhaps not nlway.s, tlic teiminologj* of the Calcutta 
University. We think this indication will avoid any serious mis- 
understanding on the point in quc-stion. 

110. The method of appointment of paper-setters and of 
examiners for all examinations but the 31.A. and 5I.Sc. is described 
in Chapter XXV of the university regulations ; the method now 
adopted for the ll.A. and 51.Sc. exnmi;uitions i.s set forth in Chap- 
ter XI of the regulations, which was revised in 1917. 

120. The appointment c^f cxaminer.s in the cases dealt with in 
Chapter XXY rests with the Syndicate. Thd procedure formally 
prescribed in order to bring before the Syndicate a list of names 
of actual and possible candidates dilTors Komewhat in law, 
medicine mnd engineering from that prc.scribed in other cases • 
but we understand that in practice the same procedure is adopted 
throughout with a view to bringing up ns many names as 
possible of suitable candidates. In the case of matriculation, 
and all examinations np to and including the bncbclor’s degrees 
in arts and science, all Fellows who arc members of the Faculties 
of Alts and Science, and all principals of colleges affiliated in arts 
and science not members of those Faculties are asked for reasoned 
recommendations of suitable persons. The recommendations 
together with applications from candidates received by the 


^ By a Board of Examioers wo moan the body of person!, to whom tlic'OniTrrsity cntrusta 
the rcsponsihilily for selling the papers and marking (or of finally approving llic marking 
of) the answers for (v particular exarainniion. 'Biich a hoard may be appointed to act for 
a single examination, or for n year, or for more than one year. Wc give this explanation so 
tluit the term* Board of Examiners' may not be assumed necessarily to mean a perman- 
ent board. 
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Registrar, are tlien referred to the relevant hoard of studies for 
report ; and the board is asked to nominate for appointment a 
number of persons not less than that req^uired for the examination 
nor more than half in excess of that number. The Syndicate 
then considers all the names on the lists together with the report 
of the board of studies on them ; but the Syndicate is not limited 
to the consideration of these names. In law, medicine, and 
engineering the procedure for the selection of examiners, as 
stated above, is similar ; but it is specially provided that ‘ the 
Dean of the Faculty for the time being shall be ex-officio 
‘‘President of the Examiners ’ for the occasion. ' 

121. Although the regulations for examiners in Chapter XXV 
of the regulations were not amended when the revised form of 
Chapter XT was sanctioned, the provisions of the latter Chapter 
override those of Chapter XXV in respect of the M.A. and M.Sc. > 
examinations.- The selection of internal examiners^ is prescribed 
by regulations ; the external examiners are appointed by the 
Executive Committee of the Council for Post Graduate Teaching 
in Arts or in Science, as the case may be, on the recommendation 
of the Higher Board of Studies concerned (see University Regula- 
tions, Chapter XI, especially Sections 4, 16 and 31). 

122. Some complaints have been made to us in regard to the 
actual selection of examiners.- If these complaints were justified 
(and we have not thought it our business to investigate individual 
cases) we think the fault must be with the judgment or voting 
of the bodies concerned, and not with the general procedure.® 

123. In regaixl to the participation of teachers in the conduct 
of examinations the University of Calcutta has adopted different 
principles in dealing ^vith different Faculties, and in dealing with 
different degrees in the same Faculty. 

124. For the matriculation and for the intermediate examina- 
tions and for the bachelors’ examinations in the Faculties of Arts 
and Science, no one may be appointed to set a paper in a subject 
of which he teaches the whole or a part for the corresponding exam- 
ination, though he may correct the scripts in that subject.” We 
understand that this regulation originated from a decision of the 
Syndicate in 1890, based on the report of a committee appointed to 


* Faro. 124 below. 

- See cv^dcnco of Jlr. tV. C. Wordworlb, Question 10. 
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enquire into the ‘ prcninturc difcloRiiTC ’ of certnm questions at fte 
‘F.A. examination. The qnwfions tli.scloFcd rdnted to certiin- 
pns.sagcs in Sanskrit and English. The good faith of the teaclitn 
who acted as examiners was not impugned j and tliey both main- 
tained that it was their duty as icacher.s to draw attention to tk 
passages in question. The Committee reported ‘ that the lesson 

to he drawn seems to ns to he that henceforth no gentleman 

should be appointed to set. an examination paper in a suhjccti of 
which he tcachc.s whole or a part ;* and tlie Syjidicalc adopted 
this recommendation.* 

But for the mn.stcr’s degree in the Faculties of Art.s and Science* 
a joijit hoard of infernal and external examiners is formed, 
the internal o-xainincrs being the university lecturers in c-sch 
subject of the cxamiiiatlon, i.c., the actual teacheri!. 

The regidnlions for the preliminary, intermediate, and 
bachelor’s examinations in the J'nculty of Law are idcntieol 
on this point with those for arts and sricnec. But for all e-xam' 
inations in medicine and engineering the sy-stcin of having both 
internal and cxlcmal oxaim'uers (if possible) is adopted. 

“ Of flic persons appointed to act |>apers in any subject for any examina- 
lion,” say the regulations, “one at Icastmnstbca teacher or profe-ssor in 
that subject and one, at least, whenever nvnilnblc, shall lie a person not 
teaching that subject for that examination.” 

125. The diflicultics experienced by a conscientious teacher and 
examiner who takes part in an examination hotli of his own pupils 
and of those of other teachers arc fnniilinr to all teaching universities. 
They are perhaps greatest in setting pns.sages from prescribed hooks. 
But the difficulties are found to 1)C much diminislicd, in the first 
place, by sharing the responsibility of setting papers between one 
or more teachers and an external examiner, and, in the second place, 
by having the papers sot (thongli this is often not possible), after 
the conclusion of the corresponding course of work. 

12C. A few of our witnesses wish that oiily cxtcnial c.\'ciuiners 
should he employed a few, on the other hand, appear to wish to 
exclude external examiners altogether, and to limit the examiners 

* Minutes of Iho Syndicato of 24tt May ISOO. 

' Sco Bcgulations, Clinptcr XXV, Sections 0 and 7, under the heading “Arts and 
Seionco csonunations." 

• jB.g., Jlr. Govinda Chandra .Hhoun], the Kcv. A. E. Brown, Jtr, Kialioti Mohan 
Cbaudhurf, Mr. Eevepresed Ghosh, Mhulri Mohanimad Irfan (Question 30). 
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to the actual teachers of the candidates.^ But the majority appear 
to be in favour of joint boards of internal and external examiners,® 
although many of them are of the opinion that only persons 
actually engaged in teaching should be employed as external 
examiners. Dr. Bimal Chandra Ghosh, declares roundly that 

‘ {rood tcncliors should be preferred, as they alone make good examiners. 
This is more true of oral and practical examinations.”® 

The same opinion is expressed, if not as decidedly, by Mr. Ravanes- 
^var Bancrjee,* Mr. Promode Chandra Dutta,® Mr. Bidhubhusan 
Goswami,® Mr. B. N. Gilchrist,® hlr. Amrita Lai Gupta,® and the 
Rev. Rather Crohan of St. Xavier’s College.® 

127. Mr. J. M. Bose* points out that the employment of external 
examiners only for the first degree examinations tends to stereo- 
type the papers, to play into the hands of the authors of keys, 
and to prevent the teachers from introducing new methods into 
their teaching. He writes : — 

“ There is a regulation in the Calcntta University that no person engased 
in teaching any subject will be appointed n paper-setter in that subject. 
The object of the regulation is no doubt to prcTOnt giving an undue advantage 
to those students who liad tlie privilege of attending the lectures of the 
paper-setters. The result itf that fho Syndicate appoints p-aper-setters 
who ate not in touch with the capabilities of the present generation of 
students. In settinc; a paper these external examiners are entirely guided 
bv the questions wliich were set in the previous years. Thus the standard 
of the c.vaniinafion does not cimiigc and ns a matter of fact it is quite easy 
for a student to guess what the questions will be next year simply by looking 
over the questions of the previous rears. This is exactly the course followed 
by the authors of ‘ model questions ’ and that is why these cheap publica- 
tions arc so popular with the students. The teachers arc thus considerably 
handicapped, and do not Icnow how to introduce some freshness in their 
lectures to suit a system of examination, (he nature of which remains the 
same every year. 

Wiilc I say this I do not b)' any means suggest that external examiners 
should not be appointed. Ontho contrarv the appointment of snclx an c.xn mi- 
ner is extremely necessary to encourage the .students to acquire ns wide a know- 
ledge as possible of the subject, and also to take some interest in t hose portions 
of the subject wliich were not covered by the lectures. But in seUinq pnp"rH 
the _co-opcrnf ion of all or at least some of the teaehers should be invited,” 

> See evidenee of Jfr. Clrnni C/mndra Ui-wnsniid .Sfr, C. If. Jf.ir.Mnitliir iQiwlhii lo). 
* See, og., evidenee of Jlni Kuniodini Kmitn llntieijeo lli,lmdiir, Me, MMiimMlis. 
nnlIilti.iiefii,Mr. BurmdmChnndrn I(.in<ijl| II- (Inn e rv,l|,).e. Mr. ICrWinaeliiii-le,\ 
Blinflftelmijn, Jfr. G. f. H<i-. Mr. X. N, IVy, D.'. f. Mr. .I.«!.-1 f'li<iii-lrv H ■' - 

^Fp. IC. ZtK'hfirinh (QuaMnu 
* 

i Qi]i’ iiun K 
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Mr. E. N. Gilchrist writes on somewhat the same lines 

Examiners,” he says, “ are appointed who ere forced by their cot at,, 
ranee of, or rustiness in, their subjects to set questions from the prcstiiW 
books in a way most acceptable to the crammer.”' 

128. Our attention has been drawn to the size of the cxatmmii 
boards in some subjects. Thus, for the matriculation Eng&h 
second paper there were in 1916 one head examiner and 25 ‘ esani- 
ners;’ for compulsory mathematics at the same .examinatioi 
there were three paper-setters, one head examiner and 31 ‘exami- 
ners.’ In logic for the I. A. and I.So. examinations there were? 
paper-setters, and there were for the first paper 1 head exauunet 
and 12 ‘ exanuners ’ and for the second paper, 1 head exsininci 
(the same as for the first part) and 11 ‘ examiners’ (all difietenli 
from those for the first paper).' 

Under the new scheme for the M.A. and M-Sc. examination 
the number of examiners in Ei^lish, in mathematics and in Sans- 
krit, were for 1918, 24, 18 and 32, respectively. 

129. These boards appear to us to be too large for the efiectivc 
discussion of examination papers or of class lists. We understand 
that the examination papers are often settled by the paper-setters 
without consultation with the board. 

130. On the question of M.A. boards, Mr. K. Zachaiiah wiites 

as follows : — , - _ 

\ " In the M.A. the theory aeeiM to be that each lecturer should set the pipct 
ouhlssubject. Theresultis the examining board is very large, about 15oi 20, 
and never meets once the papers are allotted.* There might be the same ques- ^ 
tion in two papers and there is no way of discovering or altering it. Abo, 
the students confine themselves often to the lectnrer’s notes. I should propose 
that small boards of 4 to 7 members sbouliset the papers in any subject iu 
consultation. These boards should be composed mainly or wholly of teachers, 
and half the number should be changed every year, so that every teacher gets 
his chance sooner or later. Again, it will perhaps be a good thing occasionally 
to entrust a part or the whole of a subject to external examiners from other 
universities. 


- Question of concordance of mrkitiff by asmlanl-exammrs. 

131. The large nombei of examineis appointed to correct^ 
scripts— and the number must be large where there axe many 


' Question 10. 

* U 0 unSetstand that this Btatcmcnt docs not hold eood of all Boards of Examinefs 
tor the M.A. ■ • 
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as unsatisfactory. The staff of Serampore College, who agree with 
the views put forward hy other witnesses that meetings of examiners 
are necessary to settle (or ‘ moderate ’) the papers, express them- 
selves as follows : — 

" We consider that a system of moderation is necessary even in the higher 
«xamintfEions in order to secure a reasonable degree of uniformity. With' 
tins’ end in view we attach importance to meetings of examiners in especially 
arranged groups. Examiners and paper-setters living a long distance from 
Calcutta have now a real grievance, as their travelling expenses arc not met. 
We think it would be to the interest of the University to treat examiners with 
liberality. More efficient work would in our judgment be secured if the fees 
•of examiners and paper-setters were put back to the scale in existence under 
-the old regulations. We are afraid it must be admitted that the character of 
■the average man’s work, even in the educational sphere, is largely dependent 
on the money paid for getting the work done.”^ 

If more meetings of examiners are to be held, and as seems 
xeasouable, the travelling expenses of the members are defrayed, 
the reasons for limiting the size of boards of examiners in accordance 
with the "suggestion of LIx. K. Zachariah® is strengthened. 

Classification. 

133. There are strildng discrepancies in the practice of different 
miiversities in regard to the use of ‘ divisions ’ at matriculation 
and at the intermediate examinations in arts and science (there 
are no di^^sions at the pass B.A. and B.Sc. examinations). 
That the Calcutta University acts on different principles from 
other universities which classify matriculates will be clear from 
the following table (derived from hlr. Findlay Shirras’s figures in 
our volume of General Memoranda and Oral Evidence) : — 


Uniyciaity and 
year. 

No.ol can- 
didates. 

1 

Claes 

I. 

Class 

n. 

Class 

in. 

Total no. 
o{ passes. 

Percent- 
ago of 
sncecssfni 
candidates 
who ob- 
tained a 
first class. 

tCttlcnUa — 

1914 

11,289 

2,949 

3,149 

667 

6,766 

43-7 

• 1916 ... 

12,467 

14,088 


3,279 

664 


43-8 

1916 

4,326 

3.342 

494 


63-0 

1917 


6,790 

4,690 

642 

11,131, 

62-0 

1918 

14,490 

4,996 

3,166 

400 

8,660^ 

68-4 


1 Question 10. . 

* Para. 13O above. 
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University and 
year. 

Eo. of oaa- 
didates. 

do,, 

I. 

Class 

n. 

Class 

HI. 

Total no. 
of passes. 

Percent- 
ogeol 
successfnl 
candidates 
who ob- 
tained a 
first class. 

Allahnbai^^ ^ 







ISU , 

3,163 

3,604 

21 

488 

342 

1,351 

1-0 

' 191S 

11 

414 

862 

1,277 

O'O 

1910 

3,960 

6 

282 

763 

1,043 

O'O 

1917 . 

4,303 

-10 

426 

728 

1,103 

0-8 

1918 ' . . . 

4,107 

3 

246 

001 

849 

0-4 

Punjai — 

1914 . 

4,020 

340 

1,564 

1,676 

673 

2,577 

13-2 

1916 . ... 

4,748 

317 

716 

2,707 

ii-r 

1916 . 

6,660 

. 275 

1,960 

'829 

3,063 

8-9 

1917 . . 

6,834 

450 

2,607 

886 

' 3,900 

ll-O 

1918 

6,020 

400 

2,211 

934 

3,645 

-n-s 

Patna — 







1918 

3,620 

640 

637 

380 

1,600 

38‘4 


134:. We shall not examine minutely into these discrepancies, 
hut shall consider the case only of Calcutta. The division assigned 
is dependent on the aggregate of marks obtained by the candidate. 
Out of a maximum of 700 marks candidates who obtain 360 or 
more are placed in the first division, those who obtain from 
280 to 349, inclusive, are placed, in the second division, and those 
who obtain from 260 to 279 inclusive, are placed in the third division. 
The reason for the smallness of the third division is obviously 
the smallness of the difierence between the upper and lower limits' 
by which it is defined— only 29 marks. 

135. If there are to be divisions at all in matriculation exam- 
inations, a first division ought clearly to imply more than the ave- 
rage of excellence attained by the whole body of successful candi- 
dates. At the Calcutta matriculation about half of those who pass- 
obtain a first class. We are inclined to the view that two divisions- 
would suffice; and we. think that the lower limit of the first division 
ought to be so fixed that" considerably less than the majority of 
those who pass are likely to attain it. A percentage of from three- 
fifths to two-third of the aggregate marks in the compulsory subjecta 
would probably mark a suitable lower limit for a first di\asion. 

136. The following figures for intermediate examinations (also 
derived from'hlr. Shicras's tables) show similar discrepancies, in the 
practice of difierent universities, though in this case there was only 
a small difierence between the Madras and the Calcutta figures 
for 1914 : — 
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137. At the B.A. pass examiiiatioii there arc no divisions but 
candidates ■who obtain 500 marks out of a total of 1,000 for the lour 
subjects of examination are awarded distinction 

138. But classification in pass examinations is of less importance 
than in honours examinations, ^lerc the^ candidates are not only 
arranged in classes hut in order' of proficiency (or ‘ordef of merit' 
as it is frequently termed) in each class. 

Mr. Karunamay Khastgir, Professor of Mathematics, Pieadenoy 
College, says that — 

“the low standard required to be attained in the master of arts examina- 
tion, viz., 50 per cent, has caused a great depreciation in the value of the degree 
and consequently in the attainments of the recipient of the degree.”^ 

139. Mr. Hira Lai Roy, Professor of Chemistry in the Bengal 

Technical Institute, writes : — , - ' 

“ To cut down the undue importance attached to the results of examina- 
tions, the names of the students getting first and second cla^ honoum should 
he published in their respective classes in alphabetical order and not in order 
of merit. It is rather a Avondcr how the University can ’distinguish hetween 
the merits of students by* two or three marks. The system is unjust and 
unsotmd ; it appears more so when we know that this result decides thc^caieci 
of a student in after life.*'® 

Mr. K. Zachoriah^ makes a similar criticism, and adds that the 
existence of rank leads to much unhealthy riyalry, disappoint- 
ment, and suspicion of the (jammers, while students and otherft 
attach, at present, an entirely fictitious value to the first place in 
the first class, hlr. Zachariah does not care for the compromise 
of the Cambridge system which provides divisions within classes. 
Ml’. Jnaneudranath Mukherj'ee,® of the University College of Science, 
thinks that the anomaly of a third class M.A. and M.Sc. should he 
removed. He states that the third class M.A. is not regarded as 
fit to do any-teaching work in tbe University. 

1^40. We think these criticisms deserve serious consideration. 
It is, however, to he noted in regard to the question of arrangement, 
both in respect of the standard for a first class and the order of 
names in classes, that, as Dr. Arthur Schuster® has pointed out, the 
abolition_pf order of proficiency or merit may lead to an artificial 
distinction between the last man in^ the first class and the first in 


* Question 1. 

* Question 10. 
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the second, between whom the gap may .he only a small one. We 
are disposed to think that this disadvantage is more than counter- 
balanced by the advantages of adopting alphabetical order within 
each class, especially if the distinction between a first class and a 
'second class man is made to depend rather on quality and individ- 
uality of the work done than on the quantity ; for in this case ther© 
is generally found to be a fairly clear border-line between first class 
and second class candidates.^ 

Anonymity of candidates. 

141. We have received not only in written evidence,® but in 
verbal evidence given by a number of deputations at the towns 
which we have visited, protests against the practice of requiring 
students to write their names on their answer-books in addition to 
their roll-numbers. The protest comes, very largely, from repre- 
sentative Musalmans who think that Muslim candidates sufier 
under some disabilities as compared with Hindu candidates when 
the answers are corrected by Hindu examiners, Khan Bahadur 
Muhammad Ibrahim writes : — 

“ The practice of putting down only the roll-number of candidates and not 
their names on their answer papers may be advantageously introdxiced to ensure 
justice and fairness in examination matters in a country which is inhabited 
by peoples of different communal interests.”® 

Nawab S 3 'ed Hawabaly Chaudhury has drawn our attention® 
to the case of two students, one a Hindti, the other a Musalman, 
each of whom according to this statement obtained 369 marks at 
the B.A. examination in 1916 (the minimum for a pass being 360) 
when the Hindu candidate was passed and the Musalman was 
rejected, in spite of the fact that the Hindu candidate ’s'marks ‘were 
made up in part of 9 grace-marks.’* We have been furnished 


* Dr. Gregory’s dissent from this view is expressed in Chapter XL, para. 28, footnote. 
® The following witnesses, in answer to Question 10, have expressed the opinion that 

roll-numbers should be mitten on the answer booloi in lieu of n.smes ; Maulvi Tossndduq 
Ahmed ; Tnslimnddin Ahmed, KJion Bahadur ; Nawab Nosirtil Mamalek Ali, AQrza 
Shnjaat ; .Sahehzadah Mahomed Saltan Alum ; lifaulvi Abdul Aziz : P. Basil, 
Mr. A. K. Purlid Huq ; Kazi Imdiidol Hnquo ; Maulvi Mohammad Irfan ; Khan 
Bahadur : hfolmmmad Ismail, Sister Mary Victoria. The same opinion uws expressed 
by deputations from the Musalmans of Assam, Berhampiir, Calcutta, Cliittagong, 
ComiUa and Bajshahi. See General Memoranda, pages 207 — ^218. * 

* Question 10. 

* Paras. 77-81 Jahovo, 
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wtli an extract from the proceedings of the Syndicate of 29th 
March 1917 relating to these cases, which includes a report furnish^ 
by Sir. Jnanchandra Glhosh and Mr, Biraj ‘ Mohan Majumdar, at the 
request of the Syndicate., The report shows that the two candi- 
dates referred to both obtained 359 marks and were both reject^' 
in the first instance ; that both applied for a scrutiny of their 
marks (see paragraph 85 above) \ and that while the addition of 
the marks of the Muslim candidate was found to be correct, the 
marks in one of the history papersi of the Hindu candidate 
had been put down as 49 instead of 65, and the^Syndicate there- 
upon passed the latter candidate. The' report states that -all 
the candidates at this examination received 6 additional marks 
in English by the order of the Board of Examiners in English 
and the Syndicate, and that there was no .difference of treatment 
of the two candidates in this respect.^ We understand therefore 
that the 9 ‘ grace-marks ’ referred to in the Nawab’s statement 
are made up of these 6 marks for English (which were given to 
both candidates), together with 3 marks which were, awarded to 
the Hindu candidate on re-examination of his papers'^ English, 
under a rule that when a candidate fails in a 'single subject his 
papers are immediately re-examined in that subject.® 

The case has directed our attention incidentally to the anomaly 
in the regulations rmder which this partdcular safeguard is applied 
in the case of students who fail to pass in one subject but not in 
the case of students who pass in all subjects but fail to obtain the 
minimum required on the aggregate of marks ; but this does not 
strictly afiect the question at issue. It seems clear to us that 
the case to which the Nawab ias drawn our attention shows no 
evidence of inequality of treatment on the grounds of race ; and 
no other such case has been brought to our notice. Hr. P. J. Brlihl, 
the Ee^strar of the University, stated in his oral evidence that in 
his opinion there was no bias of the Icind suggested.® 

142. Hr. Bruhl expressed to us an objection to the use of roll- 
numbers on the grbimd that if a student made a mistake in writing 
his roll-number on his answer-hooks serious confusion might arise. 


^ We understand that these 6 marks wore awarded under Chapter XXV, Scotion 17 
ol the University Begulations. 

^ * Calcutta University Regulations, Chapter XXV, Section 7. 

* General memoranda, page 404. ; 
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We do not regard tliis objection as insuperable. Mi. A. H. Harley, 
Principal of the Calcutta Madrassab,^ suggests that a slip should be 
attached to each answer-book on which the student should enter his 
name and number ; that on the answer-bo^oks he should enter his 
number only : that at the time of collecting the answer-books 
the invigilator in charge should see that "the nmnbers correspond : 
and that the slip should then be detached by the invigilator and 
sent to the Registrar for safe custody until after the issue of the 
results, hlr. Haridas Bhattacharyya^ makes a more complex 
suggestion, namely, that an arbitrary number should be put on the 
answer-books of each candidate by the Registrar, presumably 
in order to malce it impossible for any candidate to communicate 
Ids examination-number to an examiner. 

143. An examination should, if possible, be either wholly 
anonymous (and wc think this should be the case with the matri- 
culation taken in its present form) or else the whole of the 
previous academic history of the candidates should, as far as 

• practicable, be made known to all the exandners concerned ; and 
examinations in a residential university should be conducted on the 
latter lines. It is clear that in examinations of which a practical 
examination or a vim-vocc forms part, or in which a thesis is consid- 
ered, complete Oinonymity is difficult to secure ; we have recom- 
mended that viva-voce examinations and practical examinations 
should be used as widely as possible. 

Secrecy of examination-papers. 

144. The attention of the public was directed to this question 
by the fact that twice in 1917 the examination papers for the 
matriculation examination of the University of Calcutta leaked 
out and that the examination was in consequence postponed for 
a period of four months, causing a grievous waste of time and 
money for the 16,000 candidates involved. The University finally 
asked for. the assistance of Government, and the printing arrange- 
ments and distribution of papers were managed with success by 
Mr. E. E. Biss of the Indian Educational Service. 

145. Previously all examination-papers for the larger examina- 
tions of the University of Calcutta had-been printed in Eng an' 
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and sent out to India. In 1917 the matriculation papers \yeie 
printed in Calcutta o-wing to the war. The practice of having the 
examination-papers printed in England has been followed by several 
other Indian universities, though not by all. In one university, 
at least, they are printed in India, but .the only person to whom the 
name of the printer and the place where the printing is done are 
known is the Eegistrar. A general opinion has been expressed'to 
us that it is only in exceptional circumstances that trust can he 
placed in printing presses in India in respect of confidential work. 
When the number of candidates is very large, the chance of an un- 
scrupulous candidate offering a bribe to the printer or liis employes 
is increased. But the singular feature of the leakages at Calcutta 
is that the papers were made public in the press before the date of 
the examination ; and this seems to preclude the idea that secrecy 
was violated with the intention of giving an advantage to any 
particular candidates. The hypothesis that any candidate or candi- 
dates might have wished to delay the whole examinations in their 
own interests, though conceivable, seems too far-fetched to be 
admissible. 

140. The University itself held separate enquiries into the two 
leakages without being able to discover their origin. The committees 
in charge of the enquiries had evidence placed before them in 
confidence, which has therefore not been communicated to us. 
We did not consider it as part of our reference to conduct '• 
fresh enquiries into this matter. Such enquiries would necessarily 
have consumed a ' great amount of time ; they could not, in 
our judgment, have been conducted usefully without the power to 
compel witnesses to appear and to give evidence on oath ; 
and we were not constituted as a body for this purpose. 

147. It is rather our function to consider what reasonable 
precautions should be taken to prevent leakages in future. In"^ 
Chapter XXVIT, paragraph 44, we point out the necessity for the 
better isolation of the university office and its correspondence from 
access by the students and the general public ; but in saying this, 
we do not ivish to imply that the leakages toojc place' through the 
deficiency of the present office arrangements. We thinlc the .possi- 
bility of multiplying examination papers by lithography, formerly 
in use at the University of London, or' by photo-hthographic 
processes, ^now available in India, deserves consideration. 
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Eicaminations as a cause of illliealthi 

148. Many witnesses are of opinion that examinations seriously 
deteriorate the health of the students. The Bev. W. H. G, Holmes, 
of the Oxford Mission, who has a wide experience of Calcutta 
students, writes as follows^ : — 

“ Addressing the Calcutta Medical Club, the late Dr. I. M. Mullick, whose 
practice was largely among students, said ‘ The majority are melancholic, 
pessimistic, never enjoy life properly, both from actual want in many ways 
as well as from imaginary evils.’ He goes on to say ‘ they get fatigued by 
the least bodily exertion, but what indefatigable workers they are in mental 
work ! It is near the last few days of examination that they become unsteady 
both in body and mind, probably owing to excessive anxiety over an uncertain, 
cruel and irrational examination.’ Again, he says, ‘ The reckless waste of 
energy o^our boys during the period of arduous and elaborate theoretical 
examinations is the cause of their exhausted and effortless prostration in the 
field of life’s work, and their bad health, early break down and death. This 
fact is little known outside their circle.” - " 

Dr. Bimal Chandra GhoBh,^ who teaches at the Calcutta' Medi- 
cal College, Belgachia Medical College, and- the' University, 
attributes the overstrain of the students in part to examinations. 
Dr. Abdurrahman’- and many other witnesses® share the same 
view. Dr. P, Neogi® writes 

“ Judging from the large amount of mental and physical exhaustion pro- 
duced hy the examinations it is not surprising to find that the great majority 
of the best students emerge from it as so many physical -UTrecks,” 

Dr. J. Henry Gray^ writes: — 

“I believe that the importance placed upon the passing of the final 
examination, and the fear of failure, results in placing an undue physical and 
mental strain on students not exceptionally robust.” 

Mr. Mohini Mohan Bhattacharjee, Lecturer in the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, who takes a different view, discusses the question 
in some detail.* In his opinion, the university courses are not too 
difficult for an average student, nor does he think that unusually 
hard labour is necessary to cope with them. He regards the 
mental strain of examinations as due to the fact that the students 
are not trained to regular, systematic, and intelligent work in 
their home-life ; that there are no tutors to look after them outside 
the class-room, so that their difficulties go on accumulating until 
they seem formidable; and that students try to remove them 
with one heroic effort just before the examination. 


* QuesUou 18. 

* Mainly in answer to QnesUon 18^ 

* Question 10. 
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149. The Goveinment of India have fuiiUBhed ns with copies 
of a circular addressed to local Governments, no. 1043, dated '7th 
December 1917, enquiring “ w'hether there is any ground for 
the assertion that the system whereby students are examined in 
all subjects of theii' course at once is responsible for deterioration in 
their health and to what extent such deterioration, if existent, may 
be traced not only to this ^stan of examination, but to inadequate 
tuition, faulty methods of work, unhealthy surroundings and other 
causes.” We have further received the replies to this enquiry from • 
Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Burma, the Central Provinces, Cooig, 
Delhi,- Madras, the North-West Frontier Province and the Punjab. 
(The replies received by us from Bombay and the United Pro^'inces 
were oiily of a preliminary' character.) The replies as a whole show 
that the opinions in other provinces on the points raised exhibit 
the same varieties and divergencies as those of our own mtnesses 
There is a fairly general consensus of opinion that under existing 
conditions students tend to damage their health by overwork in 
the period immediately precedirrg the examinations ; and-'the prm- 
orpal of one college states that while the health of the students for 
the greater part of the year is on the-whole very good, just before 
the examination the minds of some -students are overtaxed to the 
point even of slight derangement. There is no consensus of opinion 
that examiiratron by compartments would iu itself relieve this state 
of affairs. The evidence tends to show that in other provinces as in 
Bengal the excessive strain before the examination corresponds to 
negligence at an earlier period, and that wse tutorial guidance 
throughout the year would improve matters. This is not the place 
to discuss the general queslaon of the health of students ; hut it 
may be added that many of the persons referred to in the replies 
regard such ill-health as exists among students as due to causes 
other than pressure of' examinations. 

160. We have pointed out elsewhere^ the present physical 
disabilities of a large number of Bengali students. We have no 
doubt that in certain cases, possibly in many cases, those disabili- 
J)ics are exaggerated by the examination-system and by the absence 
of tutorial guidance, on which we have laid great stress.® -Special 
investigation would be necessary to determine how far the- strain, 


^ Sco Cbaptci XIX, porn. 04 el «j, 
Chapter Zm, paras, G3 -60. 
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dirert and indirect, of examination is responsible for the illness 
of students and how far this evil is remediable by changes in the 
examination-system. We trust that the Examinations Board* 
of which we are recommending the establishment in Part II of 
this report, and the Board of Students' Welfare will carry out a 
joint enquiry on this point. 

Test-examinations, 

161 . The authorities of an aflBliated college under the present 
regulations are bound to certify that, in their judgment, candi- 
dates permitted to enter from the 'college have a reasonable 
chance of passing the examination for which they enter. Under 
the terms of this regulation the colleges hold test-examinations 
and as a rule do not permit students to enter for a university 
examination unless they pass the corresponding test-examination. 
The same procedure is generally adopted in the case of candidates 
for the matriculation examination by the authorities of schools 
who are required to certify that the candidate has * satisfactorily 
passed periodical school examinations and other tests.’ A number 
of witnesses have 'protested against the holding of these test- 
examinations, Thus the Eev. W. H. Gr. Holmes mites : — 

“ All colleges tiiiuk themselves bound to hold a test examination, which 
is as far-as possible a foreshadowing of the university examination. The 
students go through almost exactly the same strain of cramming for this 
examination, sitting up late at night and Icaniiug answ'crs to questions, as 
they do for the university examination, not only because they are not allowed 
to sit for the university examination unless they pass it, but because the 
passing of it is by itself regarded as an academic distinction. To be a, ‘ failed 
B. A.' and to advertise this as a qualification means that the college test 
examination has been passed. The addition of this strain to the strain of 
preparation for the university examination heightens the concentration of 
students on examinations as ends in thcmsolvcs.”^ 

hir. Charu Chandra Biswas," Mr. -Haridas Bhattacharyyas and 
Dr. Bimal Chaudra Ghosh^ also object to these examinations. Ordi- 
nary te rmina l examinations naturally form part of the work of any 
college, and if the college teaching is carried on in the way that 
we shall' suggest the tutors of the students will have a record 
of their work, which, taken in addition to the results of the termi- 


^ Question 9. 

* Question 10. 

' Questions 6 and 10. 
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nal examinations, should give all the evidence to the college 
authorities that is required to justify them either in giving or in 
withholding a certificate of satisfactory attendance and diligence. - 
■We arc fully of opinion that the colleges should realise theic 
rcsponsihility in this matter ; but we do not think that the ' 
present system of test-examinations is the best way ol fulfilling 
this responsibility. 

The. length of examtnalwns, 

1S2, A huiubcr of witnesses have drawn our attention to the 
strain imposed on candidates by having two papers in one day.^ 
On the other baud, another witnc.'ts has pointed out that the 
B. A, and B. Sc. examinations extend over four or five weeks ' 
and regards the suspense as detrimental to the health of the 
candidates. The two suggestions point in conlrarj' directions. 

II only a single paper were set each day the total duration oi 
the examinations would bo doubled. In cases where candidates 
are allowed a largo number of options, the total period over 
which the examination extends must necessarily he a longonc. 
The question of fatigucj to wliichDr. Abdurrahman draws special 
attention, is one seriously to he considered. Especially m higher 
examinatiouB and in subjects like mathematics, demanding extreme 
Concentration, it might ho more to the ifatcrest of the candidates 
to have only one paper a day or else to have an interval of a 
few days’ rest in the middle of the examination rather than to 
compress it into the miniuuun number of days. Some witnesses 
suggest that the examination periods, and especially periods of four 
hours, are too long. Certain of the. witnesses nam^ also suggest 
that cxaminalions should not he held in the hot season. 

IKaJiajc al ejcaminatioin. 

163. Wr, Bipill Beliuri Guiita," Professor- of History in the 
Itipon College, di'aws atloutiou to the serious wastage at imiversity 
examinations. Ecfcrring probably to the year 1917, and using 
rough figiurcs, he points out that out of 17,000® candidates for 

matriculation about 12,000 passed; that of these about C,000 

■ ■■ ‘ --- — 

^ Dr. AbdiuT<iluii.iii, Mr. Bivvascswor Banerjoe, Mr. Harldas BhaKaclioryya, Mr. 
ChuilaUtrau CluUvr.ivaiU, Mi'. Bimal CUandia Glioiib and Mr. Amriia Lai Gupta, in 
niunor to Qucaliou 10. 

‘ Question 1. 

• 'J'beie ncio oii),' 1C,0U0 m that yeai. 
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will stop at the intermediate stage ; that of the other 6,000 only' 
about half will take the B.A. or B.Sc. degrees; and that only 
about 300 will obtain the M.A. or M.Sc. degrees. 

' Redudion of interval between conclusion of course and commencement of ihe 

corresponding examination. 

164. Mr. Khudi Earn Bose, Principal of the Central College^ 
Calcutta,^ has di-awn our attention to a serious defect in 
university and '•college organisation. He points out that unsuc- 
cessful candidates for the I.A., I.Sc., B.A., and B.Sc. examina. 
tions have barely four and a haK months’ work between their 
re-entry at a college in July and the termination of their course 
in December. There is an interval of about two months between 
the termination of the course and the holding of the examination in 
March. Mr. Bose suggests that .the university authorities should 
enforce the prolongation of the college session to within a fortnight 
before the commencement of the university examination ; he 
also suggests, with the same end in view, that the colleges 
should dispense with the test-examination, a subject with which 
we have dealt in paragraph 161 above. Mr. Hem Chandra Das 
Gupta makes a similar suggestion.® The criticisms of Mr. Bose 
and hir. Das Gupta seem amply justified. The change proposed 
might however seem to involve insufficient notice to the Uni- 
versity of the number of candidates for which it has to provide ; 
but this objection might be met without great difficulty. The 
college might be required to send in a provisional list of entries 
from its students with their fees, say two months before the exam- 
ination, and the final list of attendances say three weeks before 
the examination, having the power to cancel the candidature of 
any student who had not satisfied the university regulations in 
regard to this matter. 

Interval between conelusion of examination and publication of results.^ 

155. At the present moment, the University gives no previous 
notice of the date at which examination results are to be published. 
Mr. Gopal Chandra Maitra', Principal of the Victoria College, Narail,® 
complains that the period between the conclusion of certain 
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examinationB and tlie pulilicatiou oi tlie lesultB is very long 
It is impossible to lay down a rule in tliis matter, as undue baste 
leads necessarily to unsatisfactory correction of the cjsaimnation 
papers. But there is no reason why the University should uot 
announce beforehand the latest date by which the results uili * 
be issued for each examination, basing its calculations on previous 
experience. Any unexpected excess in the nmnber of candidabs 
could be met by the appointment of additional assistant examiners. 

Texlrboohs for examinations. 

166. A number of our correspondents deal with the question 
of text-books. Mr, Bejoy Kumar Sarkar, Lecturer in Economics 
in Calcutta University, writes as follows : — 

“Undue prominence should not be given to toxt-books as at pieEciit. 
The number of text-books should be reduced. In fact, not' more than 
one comprehensive text-book is required in many cases. There should 
bo suggested a reading of appropriate topics from other books. This is 
essentially necessary. Even those who want really to study and think for 
themselves over particular questions find it difficult to do so for fear that they 
may spend too much time on a particular book and fail, for want of time, 
to read the other books.”^ 

Another. -aspect of the text^book question is referred to in the 
evidence of the Rev. W. E. S. Holland quoted in paragraph 168 
below. We may point out that in certain subjeots more than 
one text-book is necessary ; and tbat it is desirable in other cases . 
that a student should be referred to several text-books so tbat he 
may not. regard any one book as verbally inspired. 

157. In a residential univemity, such as we propose at Dacca, 
and in the colleges of a reconstituted University of Calcutta, it 
may prove to he unnecessary to prescribe text-books, as the 
students will work under the guidance of their teachers 
and the teachers wiU advise them from time to time as to the tex^ 
books to he used. Possibly-ior thq mufassal colleges the^ prescrip- 
tion of a text-hook may still be regarded as a necessary evil ; but 
it should be clearly understood that examiners would not neces. 
sarily be restricted to the subject matter of any such hook. We . 
shall, in Chapter XL, make f^her recommendations in regard 
to this matter. 

t 
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Use of lectures by students as a means of prepmation for examination. 

168. We have had evidence of a somewhat divergent charac- 
ter in regard to the use of lectures by students for the purposes 
of examinations. It is clear that at any rate in the first two 
years a^large number of students are unable to follow the substance 
of the lectures and to take notes. Mr. Turner of Dacoa^ points out 
that to- such students the work is practically useless ; and he adds — 

“ it is not surprising that students on the whole regard lectures as a 
handicap prescribed by the University and turn to the text-books, in which 
are to be found notes not inferiOT to those dictated in class and much more 
accurately written, as the best method of getting through their examinations.” 

169. On the other hand the evidence' quoted in paragraphs 
16 — 24 : above shows that many students regard their lectures as 
ah effective means of assisting them in their examination work and 
that they are keenly anxious that the scope of the lectures should 
be restricted to thqt work. It is possible that the lectures regarded 
as superfluous by the majority of students under the present system 
are those in which the lecturer declines -to follow their wishes in 
this matter. 

VI. — MetJtods suggested for diminishing the rigidity of the emm- 

inalion system. 

160. We have in earlier sections drawn attention to various 
ill effects of the rigidity of the examination/ system. 

Under Section (w) of Question 9, our witnesses were asked to 
express their views in reply to the following queries : — 

“ AVhethor an attempt should be made to reduce the rigidity of the exami- 
nation system and, if so, whether you consider that the use made of exami- 
nations might be varied to meet the needs of dilTerout subjects of study and 
of difierent groups of students in one or more of the following ways — 

(а) the teaching might for certain purposes be defined, as at present, by 

prescribed examination requirements, 

(б) the teacher might be left with a maximum of freedom and the exami- 

nations be adjusted to the courses given by individual teachers, 

(c) in some particular subjects or sections of a subject, though teaching 
might be given, there might bo no test by a formal university 
examination.” 

161. It is clear from the replies to Question 9 as a Avhole that 
while a large number of wtnesses would bo glad to reduce the 
rigidity of the examination system others fear lest any relaxation 
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of the present system might mean a lowering of the Standards 
of examination ; and many of those who would wish to see the 
examination system made less rigid arc unable to suggest any 
means by which this should he clTected. Doubts are cxpieascd 
by a number of witnesses as to w-hether the majority of the present 
lecturers arc of sufTicient calibre to bo entrusted with the freedom 
to frame their courses suggested in part (6) of the question and 
many witnesses would restrict such freedom to teachers for the 
higher examinations. 

162. It is of course clear that in the Tower examinations the 
field of knowledge 'to be covered is much more rcstriolcd than in 
the higher, and that there is a gi'eaicr conscn.sus of .opinion as to 
the essential elements in that field ; but even in such a subject as 
pass mathematics or pass English for the bachelor’s examin- 
ationa, there is room for the introduction of now methods wliich' 
should not be excluded by the rigid use of a prescribed syllabus. 
In these parts of the curriculum tUlIcrenoc between teachers Avill , 
he difiorences of method rather than of range. 

163. In a leaching university, like the future University of Dacca, 
the excessive rigidity of the examination system now prevailing in 
Calcutta would disappear natimdly, since the number of teachers 
would be relatively small, and they w'ould be responsible both 
for the syllabuses (which could be altered ivithout much difficulty 
to respond to new needs and new ideas), and also very largely 
for the actual conduct of examinations. The difficulties in. the 
Teaching University of Calcutta, as well as in the mufassal 
organisation, owing to their greater complexity, would necessarily 
be greater, but wo think they would be manageable and that 
they would diminish in course of time.® Our general proposals 
in regard to secondary and hi^er secondary education and to 
the constitution of the University of Calcutta wiU very materially 
reduce the rigidity of the system and make it more responsive 
to new ideas, while the whole standard of attainment required 
should be materially raised by the direction of the energies of 
students into more fniitlnl channels than that of stark memorisa* 
tion. 


1 For cxamplr, by Sir H. G. Bbandnikor, Mr. Wnhoa IlosaaJn, Mr. Jubtico Abdur 
Kahiia. 

• OhaptetdXXXI, pares. 16-16, XXXt, paras. d6-61 and XXXVII, paras, 76-84 
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164. The response’^ to the suggestion that teaching might'‘ be 
given in particular subjects or sections o£ a subject without being 
tested by a formal university examination, is perhaps warmer 
than might have been expected under existing circumstances. Dr. 
Pramathanath Banerjea regards it as a very welcome innovation. 
Mr. Jaygopal Banerjce tliinks it deserves consideration and trial ; 
Sir Bash Behary Ghose, Dr. Adityanath Multerjee and Mr. Adhar 
Chandra Mulcerjee thinlc that examinations might be dispensed 
ViUth in collateral or subordinate subjects. Mr. A. C. Chatterjee 
regards the suggestion aspossiblc and desirable in some subjects, and 
also generally in the highe.st courses of study. Mr. Surendra Mohan 
Ganguli thinks the plan would encourage ‘ free and agreeable 
reading.’ Dr. Brajendranath Seal welcomes the proposal for various 
branches of higher rvork. A number of witnesses,® as indicated hi 
paragraph 110 above, think that the University should dispense 
with practical examinations and that practical work should be 
treated in general under this rubric, a view we are unable to share. 

166. If some of our witnesses welcome the suggestion made 
in Question 9 (n) (c), namely, that teaching should be provided 
whioli would not bo tested by a formal university examination, 
many influential witnesses regard the suggestion as impracticable, 
at any rate, at present. Thus Mr. J. R. Ban’ow, Officiating 
Principal of Presidency College,^ says— 

“ I believe (and I am supported by the staff of the Presidency College, 
Calcutta,) that hardly any one would take up any course if ho had not the 
prospect of pa.ssing an examination at the end of it.” 

Mr. Benoy Kumar Sen,^ also of the Presidency College, thinks 
that without the prcssru'C of an examination the students could 
not be made to pay sufficient attention to the subject and that 
all the labour spent on it would be simply wasted. Mr. W. C. 
Wordsworth, Director of Public Instruction, ^ and Mr. J. W. Gunn, 
Assistant Director, ^ emphatically support the same view. 

Sister Mary Victoria^ thinks the colleges arc not yet ready for 
the change proposed. Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim^ says, “ I could 
not support (a) (6) or (c) unless the' present level of teachers is 
considerably raised.” Mr. P. W. Siidraersen, Principal of Cotton 
College,^ thinks it only practicable under very careful safeguards 


* Question 0. 

® E.g., Uai Kuinvdini Knnta Bnnerjcc Balin(lnr, Jfr, E- Bey, Ifr. TTniM Chnnclrii 
Haidar, 
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and for posfc-graduato and honours work. Mr. H. Sharp' ia 
strongly in favour of the suggestion, hut thihks public confidence 
in the teachers is not yet sufficiently established to render it 
acceptable except in a very, limited degree. 

106, Dr. Seal' points out that the framers of the new regula- 
tions for matriculation had in mind the distinction between subjects 
for teaching and subjects for examination when they omitted- 
English history from the matriculation • curriculum and made 
geography and Indian history optional. He thinks that the' 
result in the schools has been disastrous. Sir P. S. Sivaswamy 
Aiyer of Madras' thinks students entirely neglect those subjects 
in "which there is no public examination and that head masters 
do not possess the firmness of decision required to refuse promo- 
tion to such students. Mr. J. W. Gunn' thinks thiit the practice 
would (in schools) “ merely extend the evil already prevalent in 
schools, namely, the general neglect of all non-exaininational 
subjects.” Our Madras •witnesses,' Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer^ 
(just quoted). Miss Eleanor McDougall, and Mr. Mark Hunter 
strongly support that view. Shams-ul-tllnina Abu Nasr Wahecd' 
thinks the suggestion only practicable in a centralised university 
of the teaching and residential type. ' • 

167. Some of our correspondents appear to have had in mind 
regulations maldng compulsory attendance at certain courses on 
subjects on which no examination was held. We are inclined 
to agree that, with the present temper of the average Bengali 
student, lecturers gi'ving a course of this kind would be 
likely to have, . under piresent conditions, a number of 
unsympathetic auditors. But we are not convinced that such 
regulations might not work in the interest of the best students, 
who would have the range of their Icnowledge and interests 
increased, "without "having an excessive examination strain put 
on them ; while the less intelligent and keen students, if they 
failed to pay attention, would at any rate suffer no injury. 
There is in many ways'll tendency in public opinion and in academic 
opinion to sacrifice the interests of the best to the supp'osed interests 
of the average student, a very doubtful policy when the future 
of a country as a whole is concerned.^ We should like in any case 

* Question 0. . - • 

* Chapter Xm, paras. 67-03. f 
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to see university courses opened on a number of subjects, connected 
•with the prescribed subjects of the curriculum, as a privilege to 
students, who would be free to attend or not. With the relaxation 
'of examination pressure in the direction of memory-tests and the 
increase of pressure in the direction of intelligence-tests the better 
students would probably find it conducive to their interests as 
welT as to their intellectual satisfaction to attend such courses. 
The historian would, as suggested by Mr. Gauranganatli Banerjee,^ 
find a course in the history of fine art, that much neglected subject, 
^ conducive to his study of history ; a chemist might go for pleasure 
and profit to a course on recent advances in electricity, or, to a 
course on some special branch of chemistry, not falling within 
the examination syllabus ; the philosopher might well desire to 
attend a course on experimental psychology and so on. Mr. D. B. 
Meek, in answer to Question 5, writes that in his university 
(Glasgow), many students took extra subjects because they 
were interested in them and also because they wished to 
come under the influence of the professors in those subjects, 
although they had no -intention of presenting them at their 
degree examinations. He contrasts this state of things with 
that in Calcutta in which no student, within his knowledge, has 
ever taken more than the minimum number of subjects. In no 
university colleges in the world of which we are aware, except other 
Tn dian colleges, are the courses' so limited. Our returns show that 
with exceptions that may be regarded as negligible, the courses 
in the colleges of the University of Calcutta are entirely and 
absolutely limited to courses preparing for examinations. The 
technical schools in many countries show a more disinterested 
curriculum and more disinterested auditors. We do not believe 
that this unhealthy condition 'Xif affairs, entirely unworthy of 
Bengal, can continue. So long as it does, it will be a clear proof 
that the true university spirit does not exist in any large measure 
in the province.^ 

Sdection of subjects. 

168. In one matter, according to some able and experienced 
witnesses, the present regulations, instead of beii^ over-rigid, 
give to the students a latitude which is contrary to their own 
interests. They have drawn our attention to the fact that 
students take advantage of the regulations to select subjects 


Qaestion 9. 
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from the lists of options that are not in, any way correlated 
in the hope of getting through their examinations easily.^ Pp 
Nares Chandra Sen Gupta under the heading ‘ Defects in Methods 
in the University ’ writes : — ' i 

Want of proper co-ordination of subjects is the first thing that strikes 
one. A man goes on reading physics without having gone through a courso 
in mathematics. Ho reads philosophy without knowing the elements of 
science without which muchof modern philosophical works would he unintelli- 
gible to him. One reads Homan law without knowing Homan history and 

so on Most amazing combinations of subjects arc offered by candidates 

for the different examinations. This should never be pemritted." 

" Students,” sar'S Mr. Holland, " determine their choice ^course not by 
interest in any particular subject, but by the length of text-hook prescribed. 
For this reason lo^o and chemistry are popular subjects, history the reverse, 

A student will say : — There are three long text-hooks in history, and only 
one, so tliick, in botany.’ 

169. There, are, doubtless, great advantages in providing a 
wide selection of courses to suit the varying capacitie^and fntiue 
careers of individual students. On the other hand, it is clear from 
the eYidence that the selection made by students is not usually 
made with reference to their own tastes', or to the requirements 
of their future careers, but merely, with a view to passing an exami- 
nation easily. We hope the students will receive more guidance 
in future and agree entirely with Dr. N. C. Sen Gupta that the 
courses should be co-ordinated and that the •■choice 6f students 
should he limited to such co-ordinated courses. It is further to 
be pointed put that such co-ordination- will greatly reduce the 
difficulties of colleges in arranging their time-table. . 

VII. — Non-colJegiate students'. 

170. Section 19 of the University .Act of 1 904 reads as follows : — 

“ Save on the recommendation of the Syndicate, by special order of the 
Senate, and subject to any regulations made in this behalf, no person shall 
be admitted as a candidate nt any university examihation other than air 
examination for matriculation, unless he produces a certificate from a college 
afiiliated to the TJniversity, to the effect that ho has completed the course 
of instruction presciibed by regulatipn.” 

Chapter XVI of the Calcutta. University regulations (of which 
a copy is printed in the volume of appendices to this report) 
comprises the regulations made under the section ‘of the Act quoted 
above. 


* Mainly in answers’ to Question J. 
® Question ], — 
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171. Under Section 3 of Chapter XVII of the university regula- 
tions female candidates are admitted to the intebnediate examin- 
ation in arts and science and to the B. A. examination without 
having studied in an affiliated college ; but the following regulation. 
Chapter XVI, No. 4, applies to female students as well as to 

' male non-coUegiate students 

Before a candidate is permitted to present himself in any science subject 
for which a practical course is necessary under the regulations, he shall 
produce a certificate from the principal of an affiliated college or some other 
authority approved by the Syndicate to the effect that he has taken such 
a course in his laboratory.” 

172. The table on page 220 furnished by the Calcutta University 
shows the number of non-collegiate students admitted during 
the past five years. 

173. It wiU be seen that the number of students classed as non- 
collegiate students is considerable. But we imderstand that it 
would be a mistake to suppose that they include more than an 
insignificant number of students preparing themselves for examin- 
ation -by private study. Many of them are students of colleges who 
have failed to make up the full tale of attendances required by the 
University ; and most of the remainder are teachers. The regula- 
tions relating to teachers are as follows : — 

Chapter XYI. 

* * * 

“ 5. Employment as a teacher shall not be regarded os a ground 
of recommendation [for admission as a non-collegiate student] unless the 
applicant has been employed for at least three years preceding the examin- 
ation in the exercise of his profession in, (1) a college affiliated to the 
University, or (2) a school recognised by the University ns competent to 
send up candidates for the matriculation examination, or (3) any other 
school approved for the present purpose by the Syndicate. 

fi.TLaboratory assistants and demonstrators and librarians of affiliated 
colleges shall be treated as teachers.” 

' It will be seen that these regulations do not in terms confer 
any prescriptive right on teachers to be admitted as non-collegiate 
students, but on the contrary limit the conditions applicable to 
teachers. 

174. We have already expressed in paragraphs 97 — 100 above 
our view that students who have failed ought not, as a rule, to 
be required to repeat the whole of .their course of study. We 
understand that the great majority of non-collegiate students come 
at present within this category, which would almost disappear 

voii. n Q 
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(except for female students) if the changes we recommend were 
adopted. 

175. But some of our correspondents would extend the category 
of non-collegiate students to the widest possible limits. Thus, 
in answer to Question 1, Mr. Bamananda Chatterjee writes as 
follows ; — 

“ For poor students and others, examinations sho\iId bo held for the 
conferring of external degrees, as in London. I do not ignore all that can 
he said against such degrees. Nevertheless I consider them essentially neces- 
sary in the present educational and pecuniary circumstances of my country- 
men. The widest spread of the highest knowledge is at present at least ns 
important for the people of India as the giving of the highest ideal training 
to a fraction of our students. Any such spread of knowledge to an adequatc_ 
extent can, for some time to come, be brought about only by some such incen- 
tive as the conferring of external degrees. . . , 

If both Government and the people be fully alive to the vital and 
indispensable need of education, both the spread and the improvement of 
education can be secured.'* 

Similar suggestions arc put forward by Jlr. Siti Kantha 
Vachaspati and Mr. G. C. Bose (who would have all attendance 
nt lectures voluntary) in answer to Question 10 and by Mr, E. Es 
Biss in answer to Question 6. “ Mr. Biss’s argument is largely based 
on the present unsatisfactory condition of the residence of 
students in towns situated far from the restraining influences 
of their own homes. We have dealt with this important matter 
elsewhere,^ and trust that if oiu recommendations are adopted 
the evil to which Mr. Bi.ss refers wall be greatly Ies.sened. 

176. We are in the fullest sjunpathy with Mr. Ramananda 
Chatterjee in his desire that education should be spread throughout 
the length and breadth of the land and that private study as ivell as 
university study should be encouraged, especially for the advantage 
of those whose intellectual. interests have aw'akencd at a relatively 
late age. Moreover, looking nt the question from a more material 
point of view, we quite understand that it may be to the benefit 
of a young man who has entered (say) a merchant’s ofiice or Govern- 
ment Bcr\dcc to show to his emidoyers not only that he has intellec- 
tual interests, but that he has been successful in pursuing them 
by obtaining university j-ccognition of his attainments. 

177. We believe that certain studies may be pursued success- 
fully by students alone, or with the assistanco of cori cspondcncc 
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classes, especially such sulijccta as the -ffritten kno^vledge ot 
languages or a Imowledge of mathematics and yi& should see 
no objection to the award by the University ol diplomas to private 
students in such subjects, on. the strength o£ examination tesU, 
but on the clear understanding that the University holds itsdt 
responsible only for the certification of the tests and riot for the 
previous training of such students. 

178. But it will be an evil day -..for Bengal if ever university 
degrees, which ought to guarantee the training as well as^he passing 
of an examination test, are granted to all comers. The present 
moment is in out judgment critical, and if the retrograde step ' 
is taken of increasing vested interests in the present examination 
and teaching systems it may possibly prove fatal to the changes 
necessary to put them on a sound basis throughout Bengal, The 
probability of any considerable number ot students in Bengal 
being able to pursue a complete course of university study in 
their own homes seems to us extremely small, though isolated 
students may well study isolated subjects privately, and we should 
wish to sec such study encouraged. What we anticipate is that 
a piurely external system of degrees would lead to the creation oi 
a host of unlicensed and uncontrolled colleges in which the condi- 
tions, both social and educational, would probably be worse than 
in any of the existing colleges, and the result would thus be not 
the spread, hut the deterioration, of higher education in Bengal. 

179. The poor but*' able students of Bengal deserve every 
consideration. We are strongly in favour of assisting tlicm by 
means of sobolarsbipa to the means of obtaining a university 
training. It would he against their interests to lead them, by the 
conferment of degrees on the results of purely external examina- 
tions, to think that they can get by home-stud)’’ the advantages 
of real miiversity education, such as we hope will he afforded in 
the future by the universities of the Presidency. 

yill.—Oondvding observations. 

180. It is sometimes alleged-as a reason for maintaining the 
supremacy of examinations in every department of educjE^tioir that 
they test ‘ character.’ It may he well therefore briggy to examine 
this statement. It undoubtedly contain^ a>^ element of tnitb. 

^ See para. C5 and foolnok 
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We shall find that those who make it mean that a successiul 
examination candidate must have had the necessary self-restraint, 
pertinacity of purpose, and industry not to neglect his work for 
pleasure, hesides the power of judgment required not to over-work. 
He must also have sufficient nerve not to lose his head during the 
actual period of the examination. These are valuahle qualities. 
But it may be pointed out that while it is true that the majority 
of students •who pass possess these qualities in a greater 
degi'eo than the majority of those who fail, success in an 
examination obviously depends on intellectual ability as well as on 
them ; it is a function of several variables. The more brilliant a 
candidate and the more retentive his memory, the less evidence 
docs examination success afford as to any side of his character; 
and it would be unwise to assume that every candidate who passes 
an examination has cither much industry or much Bclf-rcstraiatr 
ibi examination, if jnopcrly conductctl,' gives direct and unques- 
tionable evidence of the proficiency of each candidate; but 
(without inviting infonnation-Tjf a diiferent kind) very little, if any, 
as to the way in which that proficiency has been acquired through 
the exercise of his moral powers. Moreover the elements of 
chai'actcr arc far from being limited to those required for 
passing examinations. Examinations give no direct evidence of 
such valuable qualities ns honesty, Irutlifulness, or the power of 
being a Icadci' of men. Wc must Ibcrcfore be on oiu- guard when 
examinations arc put forward as a test of character; and 
especially when it is sought to minimise the defects of a particular 
examination system by exaggerating its vhtuos in this direction. 

181 , AYc desire to add one final word in regard to the value 
which should in our judgment be attached to e.xamiuatiou certifi- 
cates and degrees. AVc regard them as passports to careers, for 
which the university certifies the suitability of the holders. But 
those passports should not be regarded as valid for a life-time. 
Ten years or so after a man has taken his degree (especially if this 
has been awarded, like the majority of degrees, on the result of 
performance in an' examination room, and not on the result of 
his own original investigation), he ought to have done his work 
in the world in such a way that he is judged by that, and not by 
his examination answers, or even by a more complete record of 
his early youth. Conversely, it should be no reproach to a man 
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that he has done badly in an cxaininaiion, if by his subsequent 
work he has retrieved an early failure, wliich may, in some cases, 
have been due to illness or misfortune. We thirdc it absurd that 
a man who has obtained only a low honours degree should be 
debarred from preferment for all time when by personal achieve- 
ment in original work, in adminislration, or in teaching, he has 
shown himself capable of beating his early competitors in the real 
work of life. Examination results may show capacity and promise. 
But it is by a man’s performance, in which character counts so 
largely, that he ought finally to be judged, in the university as 
elsewhere. 

182. Erom its foundation in 1867 down to the reform of 1904, 
the University of Calcutta, like all other Indian universities, was 
an examination-board and had no functions other than of examining 
candidates and of inspecting and licensing the institutions at which 
they were taught. 

183. It would be idle to deny that by its examinations the 
University of Calcutta has rendered great services to Bengal and 
to the other provinces, from the Punjab to Burma, which it has 
served in the past. The examination system has served to 
distinguish, roughly speaking, the industrious from the indolent, 
the more gifted from the less gifted, those capable of learning a 
foreign tongue from the incapable. But in the hands of the Univer- 
sity that system has developed into a vast machine of which those 
who operate it have become /the slaves rather than the masters ; 
a machine turning out much that is of inferior q^uality, and gravely 
damaging intellectually and physically some of the best human 
material with which it deals. It is a significant fact, as one of 
our Indian witnesses has pointed out, that the intellectual out-put 
of the University of Calcutta in the form of contributions' 
to learning has been small relatively to the size of the University, 
a testimony to the unfruitfulness of the education which the Univer- 
sity has encouraged and developed under the all-powerful influence 
of regulations for examinations. 

184. It is impossible to peruse the evidence on the examination 
system 'as it exists to-day in Bengal without a feeing of profoimd 
sadness. The immensity of the effort, disproportionate to the 
results ; the painful anxiety of the .candidates ; the mechanical 
award of marks encouta^ng the least fruitful efforts of the mind ; 
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a leniency sometimes neglecting the grave responsibility of the 
' University to the public and tending to class the less with the more 
deserving students ; the number of failures in spite of that leniency ; 
the sterilising influence of the whole system on both teachers and 
taught, and the consequent crying waste of the intelligence of 
the youth of Bengal : these are evils wliich have been brought 
home to us by the most convincing evidence from witnesses of 
every section of the community, as well as by what we ourselves 
have seen. These evils can only be eradicated by resolute and 
determined reform, accompanied by a change in the whole spirit 
in which the university institutions of Bengal shall be administered 
in future. 



OilAPT'ER XVlli. 


The Medium of Instruction and Examination; and the 
Teaching of English and the Mother Tongue.^ 

I.^Itiirodvction. 

1. Wc are concerned only witli the question of the medium oi 
instruction and examination in tlioso secondary schools which 
prepare students for higher education and with the mcdiiun in 
institutions for higher education. The question of the medium of 
primary schools, in which all teaching is given in the vernacular, 

* Except whore olhenviso slated, the references to the nidcncc in this chapter relate 
to the answers to Question 11 of which the text may bo conveniently quoted here:— 
({) Do yon hold that English should be used os the medium of instruction oudoi 
examination at every stage aboro tbo matricnlation in tbo univotsily course 1 
(if) (a) If your austvci to (i) is in the niSimatiTe, do you consider that univeraty 
students have on thdr entrance to tbo Univcisity nn adequate command 
of English 7 ' ' 

(i) To wbat extent do 3 ’ou think that English should bo us^ as tbo medium oE 
instruction in secondary sobools for those students who arc being pre- 
pared for the matricuiation 7 

(c) Arc you satisfied with the kind of trauiing now given in English bcloro cn- 

trance to the University 7 If not, what improvements do j'ou suggest 7 

(d) Would you draw a distinction, both in school and university, between practi- 

cal training in the use of tbo English language and (raining in the study 
of English literature 7 

(c) Do you think that tho matrioalotion oxomiuation in all subjects should bo 
conduoted in English 7 

(/) Eo you think thot English should bo taught to all students during their uni- 
vetsily couiso and, if so, what kind of tcoohing would j'ou - advocate 
for those students whose general course of study may bo other than 
linguistiol _ 

(tii) If your answer to (i) is in tbo negativo (i.c., if you think that English should not 
be used as the medium of instruction ond o! examination at every stage in the 
univetsity conrse aboro the matrionlation], what ohonges would you recom- 
mend, and at what stages in the university and pro-univetsify courses 7 
A certain number of witnesses have dealt with the question of English in ropl}' to 
Question 1. Sir F. S. Siraswamy Aiyer of Madras speaks of “ tho crushing intoUcotual 
burden of having to acquire knowledge through the medium oi a foreign language, cspcci* 
' ally in the high school couiso,” Dr. Pramathonath Bonorjea, University Lecturer in 
Economics, thinks the use of the English medinm involves groat waste of time and energy, 
and leads boys to attach importance to words rather then thoughts i and Mr. Suniti 
Enmar Chattel jeo and Mr. N. N. Dey write on similar lines. 
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and of middle sckoolB, vernacular and Anglo-vernaoulax,J,lies out- 
side our reference and will be only referred to incidentally. 

2. Tbo main facts of the situation broadly stated, as it exists 
to-day in Bengal, are that in the high English schools from Class 
VII (of which the nominal^ageis 12-13) to Class X* or the matricula- 
tion class, inclusive, the medium of instruction is supposed to be 
English, though many teachers use the vranacular largely, even in 
the highest class that the maliiculation examination is almost 
exclusively conducted in English;® that university teaching, even 
the teaching of Sanskrit, is mainly conducted in English, though 
some teachers occasionally give explanations in BongaU ; and that 
under the regulations of the University English is at present the 
solo medium of examination for all examinations above the matri- 
culation except the M. A. examination in classical languages, in 
which certain questions are set and required to be answered in 
those languages. Thus in university education, English is used 
almost enth'cly to_ the exclusion of the vernacular. 

How did this situation arise ? 

II, — Historical. 

3 . The first suggestion that English should bo used as the medium 
of instruction for Indians appears to have been contained in the 
treatise of Mr. Charles Grant submitted to the Comt of Directors 
of the East India Company in 1797.* Mr. Grant thought English 
would be the most efiectual medium for the enlightenment of India. 
But his treatise was seen by few till it was issued in a Blue Book 
in 1832, and the Company took no action in regard to it; nor 
did they take any action for the encouragement of vernacular educa- 
tion. Their first efiorts towards encouragmg education in India 
were limited to thg. encouragement of the classical languages, 
Sanslait and Arabic, and subjects taught through the medium 

> This is the □bmenclaturo used in Eastern Bengal and (by cbonco, no doubt) by tbs 
majority o1 tho witnesses ivbo have mentioned spcciiio classes. In the nomenclature ol 
Wcsleni Bengal, tbo higbest class is called Class I, tbe second, Class 11, and so on, (See 
Cbaptcc XXI, pam. 4 for furtbor details.) 

’ See paras. 81-83 below. 

s Students who present bistory, an optional snbjcot, nro allowed to write their answers 
in tbo vomooular. 

* “Observations on tbe state of society among tbo Asiafio subjects of Great Britain; 
and on tbe means of improving it.” Parliamentary Papers relating to ...... 

India: General Appendix I. Pvblic (1832)"; quoted in A Uhlory of Englith 
Education in India, ITSl’lSBS, by Syed Mabmood, 1806, page 8. 
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of tliese languages.^ The movement for an ‘ En^sh eduoataou’ 
was purely non-official ; the main originators of it were Ram Mohan 
Eoy and David Hare ; the,Hindu College, opened in 1817, the first 
college at which English was first systematically taught was planned 
by these two men, and it was founded mainly by the generosity 
of Hindus, although it was taken over later by Government » The 
other factor in the spread of English was, as we have seen, missionafy 
effort.® 

4. The Publio Instruction Committee, in a report issued, in 
1831, say of the Hindu College (or Yidyalaya) that as a result oi 
its establishment — 

“ a coromand of the English language and a familiarity with its liteiattne 
and science have been acquired to an extent rarely equalled by any schools 
in Europe. A taste for English has been widely ^sseminated, and indepen- 
dent schools, oonduoted by young men reared in the Yidyalaya, are sptin^|up 
in every direction.”^ 

Sir C. Trevelyan, who was a member of the Committee, writes 
that the taste for English became more and more widely dissemina- 
ted, that ‘a loud call arose for tbe m eans of instruction in it ’ and that 
the subject was pressed on the Committee from various quarters. 

' Meanwhile, the English classes tacked on to the Sanskrit College 
and other oriental colleges failed in their purpose. The oriental 
course was too sevmJe to allow of secondary studies ; and a funda- 
mental difference of opinion arose in tbe Committee as to the proper 
mode of spending the income of a lakh a year allotted by the Bast 
India Company for education.® The ‘ Orientalists’ wished to 
spend the money mainly on translating western works into Arabic 
and Sanskrit, and on paying stipends for students to attend the 
colleges at which learning was conveyed in these classical tongues. 
The ‘ Anglicists ’ wished to economise these bounties, to purchase 
or print only such Arabic and Sanskrit works as were needed for 
actual use in tbe colleges, and to employ the income set free “ in 
the establishment of new seminaries for giving instruction in English 


^ Cliaptci in, paia. 3, and Chapter TV, para. 5. ^ 

‘ Tho names of tbo prinoipal donom, recorded on a tablet at the Hindu Sohool, are 
H.H. the Maharajah of Burdvnm, Babu GopoeHohun Tagore, Babu Jay'Eisson Singh, 
Rajah Oopco Mohnn Dob, Babu Ganga Norain Das, 

^ See Chapters HI and IV. 

* C. E. Trovclyan, Edvmlion of the. People of India, 1838, page. 8. 

' See Chapter HI, para. 3. 
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and tlic vernacular languages, at the places where such institutions 
were most iii demand.” 

6. As is well knoAra, the controversy was settled by Macaulay’s 
famous minute of 2nd February 1836,^ Avritten in his capacity 
not as a member of the Public Instruction Committee but as a 
member of CoAincil, and the Resolution of Lord William Bcntinck’s 
Government of 7th March following.® In that Resolution, the 
Government stated that they vs^ere of opinion that “ the great object 
of the British Government ought to be the promotion of European 
literature and science amongst the natives of India and that all 
the funds appropriated for the purposes of education Avould be 
best emploj'cd on English education alone that it Avas not the 
intention of GoAmrnment to abolish any college or school of native 
learning of which the nathm population appeared inclined to avail 
themselves, but that the stipends paid to students of such institu- 
tions Avould be discontinued ; that expenditure of the Public Instruc- 
tion Committee on printing oriental Avorks should be discontinued ; 
and that money so saved should be “ employed in imparting to the 
native population a knoAvlcdgc of English literature and science, 
through the medium of the English language.” 

0. In regard to the vernaculars all parties AA’crc agreed. They 
thought that the vernaculars ” contained neither the literary nor 
scientific information necessary for a liberal education.” Bxit 
this did not mean that they underestimated the importance of the 
vernacular. On the contrary, says Trevelyan, " it Avas admitted on 
all sides that ” the instruction of the mass of the people through 
the medium of their oaati language was the ultimate object to be 
kept in aucav but racanAvhilc “ teachers had to bo trained, a 
literature had to be created, and the co-operation of the upper and 
middle classes of society had to be secured,” The question Avhich 
divided the Public Instruction Committee aa'bs Avhat language 
was the best instrument for the accomplishment of these gi’cat 
objects, English on the one hand, or Sanslmt and Arabic on the 
other. As there Avas no dispute about the vernacular no mention 
Avas made of it in the Resolution of 7th March, but as it was 
feared by many that the point had been OA'erlookcd, the Com- 

' Repriiitnl hrtlio vfiliimo nf ivppcndicri to tUn report. 

> The full lost of the roolulion i) printed in Trcvclynn’ii Kdorntion of Ihc Peoi^c of 
In'lin, 13-11. 

* Loo. cU., pigo St. 
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7. In the same year as that of Lord William Bentinck’s Resolu- 
tion a great impulse was given to vernacular education, by the 
freedom conferred on the Press ; and in 1837 a still greater impulse 
by the abolition of Persian from the courts.^ 

8. In regard to the sclitfols the views of the Public Instruction 
Committee were approved by Government and acted on. One or 
more teachers of tlie vernacular language formed a regular part 
of the establishment of each English school {there were ten such 
teachers at Hooghly) and the instructions to local committees on 
this head were^ 

“ that the pupils should he constantly exercised in tonslnling into their 
own language, as well as into English, from the time they enter the seminaries 
till their depiirturo ; and that they should also practise original composition 
in both languages os soon as tlicir minds hove been su/fieicntly opened to at- 
tempt it ivith ad\'anlagc.” 

Every endeavour was to be used to give the pupils the habit 
of writing ' witli facility atid elegance in their native language.’® 
The object of the committee was to educate the upper and middle 
classes first, so that they might educate the rest of the people. They 
were as ‘ the loaders of the people ’ to lieoome scliool-mastcrs, trans- 
lators, authors.® 

9. Incidentally Trevelyan comments more than once on the 
capacity of Bengali children for learning Bnglisli ; they— 

“seem to have their faculties dcvcloptd sooner and to be quicker 
and more self-possessed tlittu English children. Even whe,n the language of 
instniolion is English, the English have no advantage over their native 
class-fellows. As far ns capability of acquiring knowledge is concerned, the 
native mind lc.avcs nothing to be desiretl. The faculty of learning Innpiagcs 
is particularly powerful in it.''*' 

Trevelyan discussed the argument of the ‘ Orientalists ’ that 
Sanskrit and Arabic were indispensable for the improvement of 
the vernaotilars and rejected it on the ground tliat English has 
adopted words from the most various sources and become ‘ one 
of the most powerful, precise, and copious languages in the world 
that the Indian vernaculars of Sanskritic origin have adopted a 
proportion of Persian and Aj-abic terms ; that Persian itself lias 


> Scfl Report of tlio Bengal Provincial Committco in Ibo Appendix to tho Education 
Comtnisnon ot 1882, page 7. 

* Trovolynn, foe. e{l,, page 2.7. 

® Trevelyan, foe. at, page d7. 

* IVovcIyan, foe. ciV., page 40. 

‘Boe. eit., pagot nM12 and powim. 
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become saturated with Axabio, despite their difference of ori^jj . 
and ho saw no reason why the Indian vernaculars should not enrich 
themselves from English as well as from Sanskrit. 

10. Trevelyan represented the views of the Government of 
his day. Their policy was to devclopo the use of English, but no- 
wise at the expense of the vernaoukr ; on the contrary the develop- 
ment, refinement and onrichmimt of tho vernacxilat was one of 

^their principal aims. 

11, We find that aim embodied in the great Despatch of 1864. 
Tho Dkeotors of the East India Company spoke of the high attain- 
ments in English literature and European science acquired by a 
certain number of Indians j and expressed tlicir desire and object 
of extending far more widely the means of acquiring general Euro- 
pean Imowledgc of suoh a character as might bo practically useful 
to the people of 'India in their different spheres of life ; they next 
discussed tho question of the medium of instruction ; they pointed 
out that, owing to the deficiency of translations in either thcvomac* 
ulars or the learned languages of the East, English was the only 
key (in India) to tho knowledge of European literature ; but they 
added that in some parts of India, and more especially in the vicinity 
of the presidency towns where persons with a knowledge of English 
were preferred to others for many employments, a very moderate 
proficiency in the English language \vns often looked upon as the 
end of and object of education rather than as a necessary stop to 
tho improvement of general knowledge ; and that a tendency 
had been created in these districts unduly to neglect tho .study of 
the vernacular languages. Then follow two significant paragraphs 
which sum up the policy of the Directors in this matter and which 
wo quote in extenso : — 

" It is neither our nim nor desire to substitute the English iaugungc 
for 'the vemoculof dialects of the countrj’. "Wc have always been most sen- 
sible of the importance of tho use of the languages which alone are understood 
by the great mass of the population. These languages, and not English, 
have been put by us in the place of Persion in the ndjninistration of justice 
and in the intercourse between the ofHccrs of Government and tho people. 
It is indisponsahle, therefore, thot, in any general system of education, tho 
study of them should be assiduously attended to, ond any acquainbincc mtli 
improved European Imowledgc winch is to be commuuicatcd to the great 
mass of the people — whoso circumstances prevent them from acquiring a 
high order of education, and who cannot be expected to overcome the difii- 
cultics of a foreign language — can only bo convoyed to them through one or 
other of those vernacular languages. 
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\ 

In any general system of education, the English langirage should be 
taught where there is a demand for it ; but such instruction should always 
be combined with a careful attention to the study of the venfaoular language 
of the district, and with such general instruction as can be conveyed through 
that language ; and while the English language contimies to be made use of 
as by far the most perfect medium for the education of those persons who 
have acquired a sufficient knowledge of it to receive general instruction through 
it, the vernacular languages must be employed to teach the far larger classes 
who are ignorant of, or imperfectly acquainted with, English. This can only 
be done eSectually through the instrumentality of masters and professors, 
, who may, by themselves knowing English, and thus having full access to the 
latest improvements in knowledge of every kind, impart to their fellow- 
countrymen, through the medium jqf their mother^ tongue, the information 
which they have thus obtained. At the same time, and as the importanee of 
the vernacular languages becomes more" appreciated, the vernacular literatures 
of India will be gradually enriched' by translations of European books or by 
the original compositions of men whose minds have been imbued "mth the 
spirit of European advancement, so that European knowledge may gradually 
be -placed in this manner within the reach of all classes of the people. We 
look, therefore, to the English language and to the vernacular languages of 
India together as the media for the diffusion of European knowledge, and it is 
our desire to see them cultivated together in all schools in India of a suffi- 
ciently high class to maintain-a school-master possessing the requisite quali- 
fications.”^ 


12. Nothing could be clearer. It was the aim of the Directors 
not to substitute English for the vernacular in secondary schools, 
but, first, to cultivate a bilingual system for those pupils for whom 
English was regarded as necessary, and secondly, if possible, to 
develope in time the vernacular schools up to the level of those in 
which the medium was English. Meanwhile they wished there to 
be a passage for the cleverest boys, not only from the Anglo-vernac- 
ular but also from the vernacular schools, to those more advanced 
schools in which English was used as the medium of instruction. 
It is in reference to this proposal that they express their views in 
regard to the future development of the vernacular schools. 

“ We include,” they say, “ these Anglo-vernacular and vernacular schools 
in the same class [the class of schools for which scholarships to liighcr schools 
should be- provided] because we are unwilling to maintain the broad lino of 
separation which at present ejdsts between schools in which the media for 
imparting instruction difier. The Imowledge conveyed is, no doubt, at U\o 
present time, much higher in the Anglo-vemncular than in the vorimcnlar 
schools, but the difference will become less marked, and the latter more o ‘n'cn . 
ns the gradual enrichment of the vernacular languages m works ^ 


^ Despatch from the Court of Dircotom of the ^astlndia Co«.i>a..y Jo 
General of India on the education of the people of Indm {lUfh .T-b 


paras. 13 and, 14, 
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nllowfl their schetne*) of Bturlxr f/« u i Xrnt^ 

ontoppa„„ a»ewpl„se,unforep«rvJbr.«a"”; ’*■' ?"«» 

that the univers^ 

It was their view, a view incontestable atthJtim 
oducation of amodern character could only be dveo* ??® 

the medium of English : and-it"wft« +i ^ ®.®^^®”^hidiathroufi]i 
Phonld phoopo it, r “f 

those highly educated young men who hn,i*w ^ “®®“g 

university distinctions, though they exnreR»T°” *^cgree5 and other' 
desire “is that where the other ouLifiry % 

.pppi„ta«.t, undo, 

received a good education, irrespective of +i’ Person who has 
which it may have been acquired^ should be^^ “inner in 

has not » e Government follouShep^^^^^^^^^ 

university requirements a determinative Sr 

consistently uiSf t^tpirit ^^thrS^patch'*^'’'?? 
the first regulations for the entrance exaiiination “ 

history and mathematics, the answers might be givenXnfr^^^’ 
language “It was expected,” says the report of the Be3 
Provincial Conimitteo of the Education Commission o/ islj 
that under the shadow of this regulation a class of schools in 
w icli English would be taught as a language only, and all other 
subjects tlirough the vernacular would spring up, and thus create 
such necessities for the preparation of school and other books as 
would lead to a wider diffusion of European knowledge amon^ 
the people.” ’■ * ® 


Possibly, say the Committee, such expectations would ha 
been fulfilled to a greater extent than was the case if the permissi 
to answer in the vernacular had been allowed to stand.® But 

* Tho pnfisago is contained in parn. of tho Pe^atob. We retail, bere fr 
into tho complex bistoi 7 of tbo yemooulor end Anglo-vomnonlar goboob 
"^Government, of irbicb on able account lias been given recently by im-. Herb 
Principal of tbo Dacca JVnining College, in his Vernacular Education in, StTinn^i Stark, 
1D12. (Tbo Cnloutlo General Publishing Co., 1010.) 1*13 to 

* See dospatoh, paras. 73-7B, 

* Loe. eil„ p.sge.10, 
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tlie Calcutta University withdrew the permission to answer in 
thij vernacular, and in 18G1-02 ruled that “ all answers in each 
branch shall be given in English except when otherwise specified.1’ 
The University thus stimulated education in the English medium 
at the expense of the vernacular, and the object of the Despatch 
in regard to this matter was defeated. 

16. In 1864 the University, in further pursuance of their policy 
removed the vernacular from the courses for the first examination 
in arts and the B.A.,'and made compulsory the classical language 
to which it had been an alternative. But in 1 870, they began to 
reverse their views, and a translation paper from English into the 
vernacular was introduced into the first examination in arts. 
In 1879, when regulations for female candidates were introduced, 
the vernacular was made an alternative for the classical language 
for such candidates at the same examination. For the sake of 
completeness we may add here that under the regulations of 1906 
still in force (which were due in part not to the initiative of the Uni- 
versity but to the recommendations of the University Commission 
of 1902) not only was an examination in a vernacular made com- 
pulsory at the entrance (matriculation) examination but permis- 
sion was given to candidates who take up history to,answer either in 
English or their own vernacular. Composition in a vernacular was 
also made compulsory at the B.A. examination, and at the inter- 
mediate and final examinations for the newly established B.Sc. 
degree. Thus the university regulations after departing widely 
from the policy of the despatch of 1864 in regard to the vernacular 
have since been made to conform to it. 

16. The Commission of 1882 draw attention to an interesting 
experience in Bengal in regard to the age at which English should 
be begun as a medium for those who intend to pursue their studies 
in English, an',experience dating from a time when the university 
regulations for the entrance examination excluded the vernacular 
entirely. The possibility of using English as a medium in the uni- 
versity course inevitably depends on the school training in that 
language, which' is therefore a matter of vital importance to the 
University ; and the Education Commission of 1882 gave consider- 
able attention to it. They reported a striking diSerence between the 
views of the authorities of the Central Provinces and those of the 
Bengal authorities in regard to the age at which English should 
first be used as the medium of instruction. The Central Provinces 


VOL. 
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Iisually gave the instruction to the pupils in their nutldlc schools 
through English on the ground that this led to greater success if 
they went on to a high' school course than if they were less well 
prepared in English. But the Bengal authorities found by a com- 
parison between pupils who had ehtered the high school system with 
scholarships that those who came with ‘ vernacular ’ scholarships 
showed a marked superiority at the university entrance examina- 
tion over those who had entered the high schools with English 
scholarships. The Commissioners of 1882 themselves held that 
proficiency in English gained by the use of the English medium in 
the lowest classes would be at the expense of general education. 
They speak of a ‘ compensating condition ’ arising in the case of a 
boy transferred from a middle to a high school. But they did not . 
fully explore their argument in its application to the high school 
curriculum as a whole. They recommended that the vernacular 
should be used as the medium in the middle schools ; refrained 
from making any definite recommendation in regard to high schools, 
but commended the consideration of the matter to local Govern- 
ments ; and urged that the decision must depend on local circums- 
tances and that the freest sc'ope should be left to the managers of 
the schools.^ , 

17. Up till 1882 it appears to have been the general practice in 
Bengal to prescribe English as the medium for the whole of the high 
school course ; but the authorities bad-made some experiments in _ 
the use of the vernacular medium which were commended by the 
Bengal Provincial Committee of the Education Commission,® and 
the Bengal authorities in two stages raised the age at which English 
is permitted in .Government and aided high schools to be used as 
the medium to the present level of Class VII (Class X being the 
highest).® Mr. Nathan (in the report referred to in the footnote) 
drew attention to the controversy between those who advocated 
the early use of English as a medium, and those who thoifght that 
by the use of the vernacular in the earlier stages the pupil w^ould 
study more intelligently, be better trained intellectually, and 
eventually become, more proficient in English as well as in other 
subjects ; and stated that the tendency was to postpone instruction 

^ See Beport of Education Commission of 1882, pnras. 249^ 250. 

‘ B^ort of the Bengal Provincial Committee, ptigo 163. ^ 

> Eonrth Quinquennial Beview on tlio Progress of Education in India, 1807-98 to 
J901-02, bjr K. Nathan, page 116. '' 
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tlirougli the medium of English to a later stage than had been 
previously thought desirable. 

^18. The Commission of 1902 condemned the use of English as a 
medium at too early an age, and the poor teaching both in English 
and the vernacular in the schools. The portions of their report 
relating to these subjects resemble, even after the lapse of 17 years, 
so closely what has been said by many experienced witnesses on 
the present occasion that we quote certain passages in extenso.^ 
In regard to the teaching of English they write : — - 

“ The declared object of the policy which led to the.cstablislmiont of the 
Indian universities, jvas the extensidh of European knowledge by means of 
the English lan^u^e in the higher branches of instruction. The proper 
teaching of English must for this reason be regarded ns the most important 
matter in the curriculum of the higher schools and of the universities. 
Notwithstanding the prominent position given to English throughout tho 
course, the results arc most discourapng. Students after matriculation are 
found to be unable to understand lectures in English when they join a college. 
In some cases the difficulty is said to disappear after a short time ; but it 
appears to bo the case that many students pass through the entire university 
course without acquiring anything approaching to a command of the language, 
•and proceed to a degree without even learning to write a letter in English coi- 
reotly and idiomatically. Even those who have acquired considerable facility 
in speaking and composition are, as we ourselves had many occasions of observ- 
ing, lamentably deficient in pronunciation. The evil begins in the schools. 
The great object of parents and guardians is to pass their boy through the 
school course as rapi^y as possible and pressure is brought to bear on managers 
of schools to promote pupils regardless of their fitness for such promotion. 
Boys begin to learn Englis^ as a language, and also to learn other subjects 
V through the mediiun of English, long before they are capable of understand- 
ing it, .and in the lower classes arc taught by ill-paid teachers, who have no 
claim to be regarded ns qualified to teach the language. Faults acquired at 
this stage are seldom completely eradicated, and, even when a boy reaches the 
higher classes of a high school, he is generally taught by a teacher whose 
vernacular is not English and who is wanting in t]ie capacity to teach the 
language properly. Numbers of students reach tho stage of matriculation 
OTthout ever having heard an Englishman speak, and incapable of under- 
standing English as spoken by those whose mother tongue it is. It is beyond 
our province to enter into details of management of the schools, but it is 
patent that if the universities arc to turn out good students in English, boys 
must be better taught in this subject at school. We therefore venture to 
express our opinion that it is desirable that the study of Engl'sh should not 
be permitted to be begun till a boy cafi be expected to understand what he is 
being taught in that language, that the classes at schools should he of man- 
ageable size, and that teachers whose mother tongue is not English should ho 

* It will bo seen in wimt follows that though tho great majority of ora wifncs'ics agree 
in the main with the Commission of 1002, a certain number arc of opinion that English 
cannot be begun at too early an ago. Wo shall discuss this point later. 

B 2 
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passed throiigli a training college vrliere llicy may be tested in expression and 
elocution by an Englislnnan before they are given certificates to teach.”* 

In regard to the vernacular, they write 

“ Speaking generally, ivc fear that the study of vernacular languages hag 
received insufficient attention and that many graduates have a very inade- 
quate Imowlcdge of their mother tongue. We hope that the inclusion of vetna- 
milar languages in the M.A. course will give an impetus to their scholarly 
study ; and as we propose that courses of advanced study should bo under 
the supervision of the University, wc consider that the establishment of profes- 
sorships in the vernacular languages is an object to which University funds 
may properly be devoted. "We olso think that vemacnlar composition should 
be made compulsory in every stage of the B.A. course, altbough there need he 
no teaching of the subject. The vernacular is already indirectly recognised 
whore it is the language into which the student is required to translate. The 
evidence on this subject tends to show that translations arc sometimes marked 
for the verbal accuracy of the rendering only ; the principle should be recog- 
nised that no translntionissotisfactoiyMinless it is properly and grammatically 
composed. Eurthor encouragement might he given by the offer of prires for 
literary and scientific works of merit in the vernacular languages. 

Unless, however, a good training in the vernacular is given in the schools, 
no effort of the University will avail. At present the subject is frequently 
neglected and the teaching is relegated to ill-paid and incompetent instnictors. 
As in the case of English, so in the case of the vcrnaciilnrsi^ better teachers 
are a primarj' need. Every hoy should, on tlie completion of Iiis school course, 
bo required to pass aii examination severe enough to show thot he has a 
Imowlcdge of his o^vn language sufficient to enable him to express himself 
with case and propriety.”® 

19. We have already pointed out that the regulations of the 
University have adopted the recommendations of the Commission 
of 1902 in regard to the question of, the vernacular. 

20. The Government of India Jlcsolution of 1904 again drew 
attention to the neglect of the vernaculars. The Govcniment 
mention , among themain charges brought against tlie educational 
system “ that in the pursuit of English education the cultivation of 
the vernaculars is neglected, with the result that the hope expressed 
in the Despatch of 1854 that they could become the vehicle for 
diffusing Western knowledge .among tlie masses is as far as ever 
from realisation.”® The K csolution defines the viiJu's of the Govern- 
ment in a later passage : — 

" It has never been part of the policy of Government to substitute the Eng- 
lish language for the vemaoular dialects of the country. It is true that the 
cdtaimercinl value which a knowledge of English commands, and the fact that 
the final examinations of the high schools are conduct ed in English, eansc the 

* Report of tlio Univcraitics Commission of 1002, pare. 83, pngo 24, 

‘ Loe, fit., paras, 05, 00, page 28, 

” £oc. rit., para. 8, 
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"BCMiidaiy schools to be subjected to a certain pressure to introduce prema- 
^turcly both the teaching of English as a language and its use as the medium of _ 
instruction ; while for the same reasons the study of the venmcular in these 
schools is liable to be thrust into the back-ground. This tendency however 
requires to be corrected in the interest of sound education. ^ a^ general 
rule a child should not be allowed to learn English as a language until he has 
made some progress in the primary stages of instruction and has received 
a thorough grounding in his mother tongue. It is equally important that 
when the teaching of English has begun, it should not be prematurely employed 
as the medium of instruction in other subjects. Much of the practice, too 
prevalent in Indian schools, of committing to memory ill-undomtood phrases 
and extracts from text-books or notes, may be traced to the scholars having 
received instruction through the medium of Engh'sh before their loiowlcdgo 
of-thc language was sufficient to enable thorn to understand what they were 
taught. The lino of division between the use pf the vernacular and of English 
as a medium of iustruotion would, broadly speaking, he drawn at a minimum^ 
ago of 13. No scholar in a secondary school should, oven then, bo aIlowed\ 
to abandon the study of liis vernacular, which should bo kept up until the end 
of the school course. If the educated classes neglect the cultivation of their 
own languages, those will assuredly sink to the level of mere colloquial 
. diiilccts possessing no literature worthy of the name, and no qjrogress will be 
possible in gJAung effect to the principle, affirjned in the Despatch of 1854, that 
European knowledge should gradually be brought, by means of the Indian 
vernaculars, within the reach of all classes of the people.” 

21. In l/lie Govornmeni) of India Kesolution ol 1913, it was 
stated that “ there is much evidence to the effect that scholars who 
have been through a complete vernacular course are exceptionally 
efficient mentally.” 

The Kesolution reported the fact that in some provinces special 
classes had been opened in secondary English schools for scholars 
Avho had been thi’ough the whole course at a vernacular continua- 
tion school, in order to enable them to make up ground in English ; 
and they recommended local Governments and Administrations 
to introduce these arrangements where they had not already been 
adopted.^ 

22. The question of the medium of instruction in secondary 
schools was further raised by the following motion in the Im- 
perial Eegislative _ Council on March 17, 1915, by Mr. Kama 


Rayaningar , 

“ That this Council rcooinmcnds to the Governor-Ccnoral ia_ Council to 
have, in considtation with the Provincial Governments and Administrations, 
steps taken for making the Indian vcrnacular.s media of instniction and the 
study of English as second language compulsory for Indian pupils in all 
secondary schools.” 


I Loc. cit„ paiu. 14, page 14. 
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The motiou gave rise to a debate sbowiiig a very sliarp ^vision 
of opinion among tbc Indian members of tbe Council. Sit Harcourt 
Butler, then Member for Education, in summing up ishe debate 
reminded the Council that it was the accepted policy of Govern- 
ment that the vernacular should be the medium of instruction for 
boys up to 13 years of age, that the vernacular should bo a compul- 
sory subject throughout the whole course and that the only ques- 
tion at issue was whether English should continue to be used as tbe 
medium in the three or four high classes. The alternative propped 
was not to reduce English education, but to teach English by the 
direct method, as a language, and at the same time to lighten tbc 
strain on the mind by introducing tho vernacular as a medium of 
instruction ; so that tho question was one ‘ not of educational 
policy, but of educational economy ’ which it would require many 
minds to solve. Sir Harcourt said that in his o%vn experience and 
that of many competent educationists (which he 'did not however 
regard as conclusive) there-, was markedly greater intelligence in 
tho boy whose education had been conducted through tho medium 
of the vomaculaRuntil tho highest classes of the school W’erc reached 
than in the boy who had had his education “ conducted in English 
in what used to be called in some provinces the upper middle school.” 
Ho thought that the matter should be referred by Government as 
an open question to tho local Governments after the W'ar ; and 
Mr. Rayaningar thereupon withdrew his motion. 

23. The importance attached to tho subject by tho Government 
of India is shoAvn by the references made to it by His Excellency 
Lord Chelmsford in the speeches made by him^ at tho general 
Conference of Directors of Public Instruction at Delhi in January 
1917, and at the Conference of representatives of local Govern- 
ments hold at Simla in August 1917, to consider the question 
of English and vernacular teaching in secondary schools. In tho 
later speech Lord Chelmsford put forward as the two desiderata, 
to be kept in view * first that students may be enabled to obtain 
a better grasp of tho subjects which they are taught, and secondly 
that they may complete their secondary course with a more 
adequate knowledge of tho English language than at present.’^ 


. « 

A auniinatjr of tbc proccedinga of Ibo couforenoo ia iu tho voluiuo of 

appendices to tliis toport. 
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24. It is 84 years since the date of Lord Macaulay’s minute and 
Lord William Bentinck’s Kesolution. We have seen that during 
that period the policy of Government has been unswerving in its 
double aim of conveying western education in its higher forms 
through the medium of English to the Indian peoples, and of encou- 
raging the development of the vernaculars so as to fit them for 
every use. The answers to the minor problems in regard to medium 
which we have asked our witnesses to consider are all dependent on 
this main issue. It raises questions'of the welfare of the different 
communities within the province, of patriotism, and of high 
politics, beside which the questions of educational p^chology and 
of the linguistic capacities of the vernaculars,- though factors, fade 
in intensity in the eyes of not a few of our witnesses in comparison 
with those other factors ; and many of the three hundred or so 
replies which w'c have received reflect in their warmth of expres- 
sion the deep interest taken by the educated public of Bengal in 
this matter, an interest manifest to us durmg our tour through 
the province. 

III. — T/ie medium of insirudion and exam^iion above the 
mairiculalion stage. Inlrodudory, 

.26. A systematic summary of the whole of the replies to Question 
11 (greater in bulk than the replies to any other question) would 
exceed the space available for this subject ; nor could it do full 
justice to many of our witnesses, whose evidence deserves to be read 
Mi exlenso. But we think that certain numerical analyses, com- 
bined with quotations from typical replies, will give a sufficient 
idea both of the facts of the situation, and of the state of opinion 
in Bengal in regard to it, which in a matter of language is otspecial 
importance. 

26. The replies to Question ll(i), viz., 

" Do you hold tbalEnglisli should boused as the medium of instruction and 
cxamiiiiition at every stage above matriculation in the university oonrse T 

may be analysed as follows ; — 

(i) 129 arc positively in the afTirmntivc ; _ i -n u 

(ii) 26 are in the affinnativc , with slight reservations, such as that English 

sliould he used for all purposes except teaching the vernaculars or 

^ 

(iii) 68 arc in favour of a joint uso of English and the vernacular either 

side by side in the same institution, or in parallel institutions.^ 

I I ■ ' 

. * Only a few ropUia au^goat parallel institutions. 
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(iv) 33 replies suggest tlie gradual replacement of English by the veraaculat 
as the object to be aimed at ; 

(vj 37 are in the negative ; and _ _ - 

(vi) 9 replies are insusceptible of classification. 

An inspection of the replies will show that a classification of 
this kind, though useful, cannot pretend to mathematical accuracy; , 
and different critics might arrive at slightly different resets.' 
But it may he said that those who wish for the maintenance of the 
present system or ‘ of the present system Avith slight modifications’ 
form a little more than half the whole number ; that about one 
quarter Avish for English and the vernacular to bo used side'by 
side ; that one eighth Avish for 'the gradual replacement, in time, 
of Engliab by Bengali. The simple negative gives only incomploto 
information as to the vieAvsofmanyoftho'AA'itnesses in this category. 
Who, had they ^ven fuller replies, might have been classified under 
categories (iii) or (iv) above, or even under (ii) ; only a very fcAV 
express themselves explicitly in favour of the complete replaco- 
‘ ment of English by Bengali. 

27. It is a striking fact that the classification cuts across the 
divisions of race, religion, nationality and occupation. Hindus, 
Musalmans, and Europeans, officials, non-pffioials, and teachers aaiII 
be found in each of the main categories. The replies reveal a strong 
movement in favour of the immediate introduction of Bengali 
for some university purposes, and of its ultimate introduction for 
others, a movement of Avhioh tiiere aa'US little sign in the debate in 
the Imperial Legislative Council of 1915 (see paragraph 22 above). 
It is noteAvorthy that nearly all the more extreme advocates of the 
vernacular as a medium are in favour of making English a com? 
pulsory second language, both in the school and the university ; 
and, on the other hand, that many of those AA'ho are in favour 
of using English as the medium in the university are no less in 
favour of using the vernacular as the principal medium in the 
secondary schools, ^a subject Ave shall deal AAuth separately. 

28. One further remark. Few, indeed, of our Avitnesses seem to 
have borne in mind the possibility of bilingual education such as is 
given in Wales, in Canada, in South Africa, and in Malta, AAdthin the 
British Dominions, as well as in other countries like Belgium and 


} m counting the replies vo have been obliged to redotn the cqilies from bodies 
such as the etaU o{ Serampoie College, the Scottish Cfauiohee College and the People's. 
Assooiation, Ebubia, as unite. 
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S\vitzerlaixd, where a good working knowledge^of more than one 
language is essential to large numbers of the more educated people. 
What is described as ‘ unnatural ’ by some of our correspondents 
has in these regions and countries become an accepted practice ; and 
it is regarded by some, though not by all, as a valuable element in 
intellectual education, quite apart from the question of practical 
advantage. We postpone for the moment a statement of our 
own view in regard to a future policy. But we think it well by this 
prefatoij warning to guard against a premature acceptance of 
extreme statements.^ In regard to the question of using the verna- 
cular as the medium in the university it will be probably most 
convenient to consider first those witnesses who desire a change, 
postponing however the replies of the Muslim witnesses on this 
and other points for separate consideration in view of the special 
linguistic difficulties aflecting that community in Bengal,® difficul- 
ties which must form an important element when we pass from 
our analysis to the consideration of the problem as a whole. The 
question of Assam also needs separate consideration. 

IV. ■'—The medium of instmelim and emminalion above the matri- 
cidalion stage. Vicivs of Hindit and European witnesses. 

29. IMr. Brojendi'a Kishore Roy Chaudhuiy thinks that the 
medium Of instruction and examination should at no st^ge 
up to the B.A.. and B.Sc. standard be English ; that great 
injustice has been done to students, their valuable time unneces- 
sarily lost, their brains and physical systems unwisely and 
cruelly taxed, and in many cases altogether ruined, by making 
English the medium. He would have English as a compulsory 
second language in the three higher classes of schools and during 
all stages of the university course, such as would enable them 
to understand works in English and to express ideas in 
English in the subjects of their studies where necessary. He 
would abandon the use of English as the medium up 
to the I.A, and I.Sc. stage forthwith, and Avithin five years or 
earlier, if suitable text-books are prepared, adopt the vernacular 

* Somo information in regard to bilingual education in Ibo Eritish Dominions is given 
in tbc Deport of tbo Conference on Bilinguolism, wbiebtook place at tbe Imperial Educa- 
tion Conference of 1011. (Sec Appeudb: 1 to Deport of tbo Imperial Education Conference, 
1011, Cd. C66G. page 244). 

* Bco Cbaptors VI oud XVI. 
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of the province as the medium, Mr. Bibhutibhuson Datta, Uni- 
versity Lecturer in Applied, Mathematics, quotes a speech by His 
TTigliTiftSH the Maharajah ,of Alwar, in which he said . 

“ Wbilc I do not ininiiniae the importance of education being pven to a 
higher standard in the English langimge, I do piost emphatically maintaiti 
that for the sake of our nationality,' our coun^ and our relipon, it is even 
more necessary for education to be given in a thorough manner in fts 
vernacular.” 

Mr, Datta continues ; — - 

“ There is the more general proposition which has found the aceeptence 
of all classes of thinkers that the children of a race wonld be besi^ educated 
in and through their own mother tongue. The etil of forcing an alien lan^ge 
only serves to dry up, at their very sources, the very fountain springs o! 
national power and thus impoverishes the nation on the side of initiative and 
' originality. For a lesson appeals hxoro to the head and heart of a boy and 
thus becomes more efiective when it is conveyed through a medium in ^vhicli 
the hoy is itted, by tradition and environment, to express his own thoughts *, 
otherwise education becomes parrot-hke cramming rather than intelligent, 
understanding.” 

Mr. Datta is m favour of English being taught as a compulsory 
second language. He thinks" the vernacular should he used e^e- 
oially for science subjects and lo^c, to diminish the difficulties of 
the subject caused by technicalities and so to a'^oid the tempts- 
tion to cramming. Mr. Mohini Mohan Bhattacharjee, Univertity 
Lecturer in English, regards English as a bond of union amongst 
the races of India mth their many languages, and as the ^ey to one 
of the richest literatures of the world. It has, in his judgment, 
fostered the growth of the literature of Bengal. But he thinks 
Bengali should he the medium of instruction and examination at 
school, and an optional medium in the university up to the B.A. 
pass -standard. He thinks it preposterous to attempt to teach 
a foreign language to children who can scarcely express themselves 
in their own. But he would have English a compulsory subject 
in school and for -the B.A. degree in the university ; and ^desires 
that every possible care should be taken to make the teaching effi- 
cient. 

30. Mr. Dibakar Bhattacharyya, Officiating Head Master of the 
Burdwan.Eaj Collegiate School) Burdwan, thinks that the use of a 
medium other than the vernacular is “ most unnatural) unscientific 
and unnecessary, and nowhere followed in any part of the civilised 
world.” In his opinion Bengali has reached a state of development 
in which it can be adopted as a medium-of-instauction in all 
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tmiversity education. Ho admits as objections to its adoption (1) 
tbe existence of a minority of some 2 millions in Bengal speaking 
either Hindi or Urdu, (2) the difierence between the dialects of 
Eastern and Western Bengal ; but he thinks these can be sur- 
mounted. In regard to the question of school teaching he writes : — 

" The aim of all instruction and education is the growth and develop- 
ment of the mind, and for the development of the mind the child must think 
for Wmself. Now when a difficult foreign language is the medium of instruction 
the thinldng power ofihe young learner is weakened, though not destroyed, 
and his mental development is retarded. In history, geography, mathe- 
matics and other subjects his ignorance of English continually places him 
at the mercy of others; he always wants help and can scarcely stand on his own 
legs. He tries to learn English at the expense of other subjects so that English, 
like Aaron’s serpent, swaU^ows up all other considerations and becomes not 
the means to an cud but the end itself. 

The success of the work of the teachers of all other subjects depends 
mainly though not entirely on the work of a single man— the teacher of 
English. If he teaches badly all other branches of study suffer.” 

Ml. Biroudia Kumar Datta of Myrnensiugb thiuks that English 
should be made compulsory for all students, male and female, from 
the primary stage up to the end of university education, but that 
.except for history and English the medium should be Bengali. He 
thinks that energy has been squandered on the learning of English 
which might have been more profitably spent in other directions. 
The pupils fail, he says, to enter into the spirit of their own culture 
and nation, and their o>vn geography, history and literature remain 
unfamiliar to them. This, he thinks— 

“ e.xplains tlic cause wliich prevents professors of our universities from 
taking an active interest in their work and from engaging themselves in any 
special department of science or literature. In fact up till now, mtli a few 
brilliant exceptions, the contribution of our professors to science and litera- 
ture has boon practically nil — a sad commentary on the system of education 
so long in vogue in our university,” 

Mr. Pumachandra Kimdu, Offg. Principal of Chittagong 
College, wishes Bengali to be used at every stage of the pre-univer- 
sity 'and university course for all subjects except English, which 
he would have compulsory. He adnuts that “ under the existing 
condition of Bengali literaturd it is impossible to roly entirely upon 
this language alone.” But ho would have the lectures delivered 
in Bengali, English being only used incidentally where for want of 
a proper vocabulary expression in Bengali became impossible or 
rliffi milt. Ho thinks the change would ensure the better training 
of students, lighten their burden, and ‘partially remove the 
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necessity of cramming.’ Jlr. Kimdu thinks a ‘fair gtousahiB' 
English language ’ absolutely necessary. ' - ® 


language the first language in the university cimiculum and that 
the proposal has the strong support ol the Bengal Litciary Academy 
(the Bangiya Sahitya Parisad). The strongest argument urged hy 
the supporters ol the proposed change is,' he says— 

“ that the cllort spent in neq^niring the power of expretaion iu a'iotaji 
medium coneidcrahly iiiteiforcs with the growth of thought. In o)hcr 
countries the native language is the medium of instiuctiou as well as mmini- 
tion. The knowledge of English Ktcralurc is no doubt a highly dcsiiabV, 
attainment, lor it is the open sesame to a very large portion of the world's 
literature. But to the great majority of the university’s products this Inm* 
ledge proves on expensive luxury. Men cannot think soundly not feel Sttyly 
so long as they have to do either apart from tlicir mother tongue.” 

He would, as an initial measure, make the use of the vernaoukt 
as a medium optional up to the B. A. pass stage, for teaching and 
examinations. For higher examinations and.studios, ho would have 
the use of English optional in liternr}' subjects other than English 
itseK, but compulsory for the rest. “ For,” he says , " it is on all 
hands admitted that higher studies in this country would be promo- 
ted largely by acquaintance with the recent devcloimients and 
researches in Europe and elsewhere in the civilised world— access 
to which is conveniently supplied by English.” He thinks the 
study of the vernacular' should be more, serious and systematic 
than at present an^ that the practice of prescribing vernacular 
books solely because they furnish models of style should bo discon- 
tinued. He suggests that vranacular books should be chosen which 
would supplement the knowledge gained by the study of other 
subjects of the curriculum, e.g., ” those which would give an insight 
into the Pwanas, social customs, natural resources, philosophical 
schools, and religious systems of this country.” 

31. The views of Mr. Krishnachandra Bhattaohaiya, University 
Lecturer in Mental^and Moral Philosophy, closely resemble those 
of Mr. M. M. Bhattaohaijee (quoted above) in regard-to the use of 
English as a medium. Until there are proper text-books in the 
vernacular, he thinks the medium should be largely bilingual. -In 
subjects other than English, he says that the student at present 
learns words rather than things and that iu his examination papers 


M.ahamahopadhyaya Pramathanath Tarkabh\ialmna,'UniY(®,Hv 
Lcotaoi in Sanskrit, qnd professor in the Sanskrit Oollcgo, says that 
a largo volume of public opinion is in favma of making the Bengali 
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not only doos he express himself clumsily but shows that he has 
“ a peculiarly vague understanding, due to an unreasoning slavery 
to ill-understood words.” Mr. Bhattacharya regards it as unneces- 
sary and undesirable that every student in the University should 
study English literature. What is wanted of an Indian student, 
he suggests, is that he should have enough knowledge bf the language 
to be able to understand English books and to express himself for 
practical purposes. The following passage in his evidence deserves 
quotation : — 

" The distinction between the language and the literature should be made 
at once in colleges. English literature should be made an optional subject 
to bo offered by only those who have special aptitude for it. As to practical 
training in the use of the language, exacting tests— oral and-wfiften— should 
be instituted at all sljigc.s and for all students, whether their general course of 
study bo lingui.stic or not. English literature in the intermediate and B.A. 
constituto.s the heaviest item in the present curriculum, though its actual 
educative value for most students is utterly disproportionate to the amount 
of time and energy spent upon it. To make it an optional subject would be 
to lighten the eour.so considerably, and to render it possible to raise the standard 
in tlic subject which the student may elect to study instead.” 

Mr. Blmttncharya’s colleagnes on the staff of the Bcthnnc 
College endorse his views; aad demand that, as a corollary to the 
use of the vernacular and the cessation of the demand for English 
literature as a compulsoiy medium, the standard in the practical 
u.se of English should bo raised, and that it should be enforced by 
stiff tests. Tlie ' ivorking English,’ if taught by a more rational 
method than the present one, should, they think, be sufficient to 
serve for Government offices and business houses and as a lingua 
franco for the whole of India. But the real mutual understanding 
among the provinces so far ns language can bring it about will, 
they suggest, depend raucb less upon this lingua franca which can 
never become the language of the masses than upon the diffu.sion 
of a comparative .study of the main Indian vernaculars and the 
gradual eistablishment of a common script." It is a little difficult 
to sec how a comparative study of the vcrnaculnrs or even the 
use of a common script would help the 7nnsses of Southern India 
who speak Dravidinn tongues to undor.s(and those of Northern 
India who speak the Sansliritic. 

32. Mr. Santosh Knniar Chatlerjeo, Professor of History at 
Bajshahi, writes 

“ One great i{liFad\'anf,agc' of Ibo present system i.s that, owing to the 
.difficulty caused by the uccof!.sity of having to tarn cverj’ thing through the 
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medium of Englisli, Btudents of average quality, wlicllier in tlic boLooIs or in 

the colleges, learn nothing very •well. In infcllcctunl capacity or zeal for 
knowledge Indian Btudents are admittedly not inferior to the Btudents of any 
race or nationality in any part of the world. And yet, owing to this 
unnatural sj’stcm, Indian students are not ns well grounded in the various 
subjects of study as are the Btudents of the .same age elsewhere when they 
leave Bchool or college. All experienced Indian teachers rcnli.ee that when a 
lecture is given in English, even ^thc college clas.'.cs, (hey are usually con- 
fronted with vacant looks from the benches ; hut if, and as soon as, the same 
teacher gives an exposition in the vernacular tongue the eyes of the students 
beam with lively intelligence and every word i.s followed with close atten- 
tion.” 

He suggests that Englisli slimild be tlie medium of instniction 
in tlie school course and up to the intermediate singe, 4ind, if this 
is successful, up to the B.A. stage. But. he would have .specially 
trained teachers to teach English from the very beginning in the 
secondary schools. 

33. We now take four European witnesses, all of them pic.scnt 
or former heads of colleges of the Calcutta XJniverf=ity, who arc 
in favour of introducing the vernaculars Jnto the university 
curriculum. 

The Bov. A. E. Brown, Principal of the Wesleyan Jlission College, 
Bankura, writes : — 

“ English alone Ehould he taught through the medium of EngliBh, and 
all other subjects should he taught through the medium of the' vcrnnculnrs. 

At the same time it is rccogni.sed that, in Rome rnso.R^ foreigners will he 
compelled to deliver their lectures in Engli.sh, csprcially in the higher stages, 
hut even in such eases the student shmild have (he option of answering the 
questions in the examination in the venincnlnr. The difficulty of a-ssimikating 
ideas through a foreign Innguago is not nearly so great as that of exprc.ssing 
one's own ideas through tliat foreign language. 

We also recognise that a vorkitig Imowlcdgc of English is a practical neces- 
sity for every educated Indian. AVc consider therefore that there should he 
a compulsorj' test of English at every stage throughout the uiiivcrsitj* course. 
Tlie preparation for (his conipnlsory course should he of a tutorial nature ; 
students should he encouraged to read good modem English, the more the 
better, and to write frequent essays. 

The slndj’ of English literature would he a separate optional subject for 
LA. and B.A.” 

TheBev. W. E. S. Holland, Priircipal of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
College, Calcutta, writes : — 

“ I Avould advocate a much larger use of the vcmnculaT in university 
education so that nltcmatdy [? ultimatclj'] it may become the principal 
medinm of education. I coiisidcr..tlint a chief reason for the lamentably 
low standards attained in certain directions is dno to the difficulty of tho 
medium of instruction. It probably is also not without its effects on the 
intellectual attainment and capacity of our teaching staff. I consider the 
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Bengali student to be the equal in intellectual powers of the students of an 

English university ; and in distance he is hard to rival A large pait 

of college teaching and learning is concerned with understanding the meaning 
of the English words in which the subject is being studied. There is the less 
time and strength for the attainment of high standards in the subject itself. 

I consider that the large number of failures at each successive stage in the 
university course is due to the same cause. The'advance in standard in the 
particular subject that may naturally be expected at the end of a two years' 
course is too much when the difficulty of the medium is borne in mind. 
Further, freshness and keenness of interest in a particular subject evaporate 

when the medium through which it is studied interposes such difficulty 

Enquiries from staff and students nlike hove revealed the fact that they do 
almost all their thinking in the vernacular. To. be educated in a language 
which is not the vehicle of thought must cramp intellectual Bovelopmcnt in 
all kinds of ways. The forcignness of our whole ourrioula sterilises our best 
Indian minds. 

To return to the language of instmeifon. Bengal h.as a larger population 
than Japan. Yet Japan by use of the vernacular, has built up an educational 
system that commands the respect of the West. Bengali, Hindi, Marathi, 
Tamil, and Tclugu (with perhaps Gnjrati, Malayalam and Kanarese) would 
provide most inhabitants of Indio with at least a quasi-vernacular. And the 
first three would educate more than 200 millions of India’s population. 

I consider that the standard of English as a subject of study should remain 
pretty much where it is. Further, a sufficient working knowledge of English 
should be required to enable the stodent to read and understand the literature' 
of the West. He should bo able to study the best works in English on his 
subject just ns many Englishmen can study works in French or Latin. Such 
a practical working knowledge of English is further absolutely requisite for 
political reasons. "But that is no reason why the student should be lectured 
to or examined in English. If he is to think he will think most freely and 
fniitfully in lu's own language. 

I should therefore require the standard in the school of English literature 
to remain much as at present. I should demand of all university students 
such a practical knowledge of English as to enable them to study English 
■writings. And I should allow English as an optional language of instniction 
and examination. I should allow any lecture and examination papers, other 
than those in English litoratuxo, to be done in the vernacular. Let the 
student of English history read English Iristorica! works. But lot him, if 
he likes, express his answers in the vernacular. And let his lecturer teach 
him in the same. 

There vrill be a new outburst of intellectual life in Bengal when 
throughout their education they t hink and express t hcmsel ves in the vernacular. 
And for its teachers, except in Englisli literature, Bengal need be no more 
dependent upon England than is Japan.” 

Mr. "W. C. "Wordsworth, some time Principal of the Presidency 
College, Officiating Director of Public Instruction in Bengal, 
writes : — 

" I believe that students should be permilled to use their omi vernaculars 
in all university examinations, and that wlierc the desire exi.sls IcJiching should 
be given in <.be vern.'iculars so far as circnnisl.anccs permitted. 
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••••I ronsidor flint flio ninjorily of pftidonffl liinv on flirir rntrancp to 
the University iin iimdeqimlo nnnniand of Knf'lish. Only n niinotity can 
liilk oniiiderslftiul spoken Kii'diih, nml feu' nre nWe to Uihc down n piert o{ 
simple English from dictation. 

] think that the tenehing of Englisli wonid he improved if sehooln were 
permitted to make it a second Iniignage, and not the medium of instruction 
in the higher classes. 

I am not satisfied [with the kind of triiininp now given in English before 
(he entrance esamination]. Numljers of lencliers of Englisli h.ive not the 
necessary soholnnsliip or familiarity with th" laiitniage ; tiny teach Mk- 
tionarv,’ f'higlish, and depInraWe grammar and proiiuneintinn. 1 siige,.it 
an oral examination in Eiigli'.h at U.A.. and in sehooK, more dictation, reading, 
parsing, analysis — in sliort a general elevation of .‘■cholar-hip, competence, 
and instniction. 

I would have training in modem English in school, the same with Eomc 
English liter.iture in the firnl two yearn of collegi' life, and a more nmeen- 
trafed study of KnghMi literature, not ncglectiiiggrammnr. compofition, com 
vorsation, etc., in Ih'* h't ycari. 

••••I would gladly (<e the Unixvtplty hring info nssrirmtioii with iI'jH 
the indigenous le.ariiiiig of the country, and confer it** rtegrec, on, c.5., 
S.anskril , and Araliic jcholar', who might !»« ignorant of Kiigl'*>h. I w»iuld make 
English merely an optioiml nihjcct, hut would h.ave if iinder.loofi that s 
rnndtd.it e might henjectid for an in.ad"ipiafe J.nowhdge of Eugli-'h. whiit* 
rvcrconru' he offered, if he luivueo'd hi** piiier* in ICnghMi." 

iUi.ss A. I/. Jannti. rriuetpn! of flic I’otlnim* Collegp^f'.ilcnffa, 
eloquently ]nr--v(v’tlie elaintH of flie vernnculnf a*; fhr* inorlium of 
miivcr.sify ecluoafion. Kiiglirdt, .she thijiks, shoultl rc'rnain ns a 
coinpnl.sory second hingiiago and bo f.'mphf as a modem Inngti.'i'te, 
not. as at present ns a .sixteenth or s'e vent couth century litera- 
ture.’ I3ut to her mind— 

“ (here is no exeuM' for itnpo'ing Eitglidi iw tin* hingu.igi' of tc.iehing or 
of exnniiimtion, and so fo imj>ose it is to lay 11 Irnnh'ii on fl.“ Indian {leople 
whieli is likely to kill any originality of thought iiidividuaU may po*Si'j.pnnd 
is .sure to kill the genius of Indians n mce.” 

- Mi.ss Jauau regards the present practice ns “the legacy of a 
time when the cdueatioual outlook of Kuglishtucn was hisuJnrnnd 
narrow hut in this, ns will ho seen from the earlier jwrf of this 
chapter, she docs an injustice alike to the fotmders of Indian 
cdueationnl policy and to their .successors. 

Wc may also quote with the.se wifnc.s.ses Afr. A. Archhold, 
until recently Principal of iJaeca College, ujid Mr. K. K. Biss, of 
the Indian Educational Scr^’ice, formerly Principal of the Dacca 
Training College. Mr. Archhold writc.s : — 

" Looking at the matter from the point of view of India ns a whole, and 
especially from the point of view of the India th.at is to he, I nm against the 
use of English as a means of in.stnietion.’* 
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Mr. Biss writes *— 

“I oxpcrimcnlctl in tho Dacca Training Coliege and the csperimcnfcs seemed 
to show tliat the gcncml edncation of boj's ^TOuld bo much improved if they 
wore (aught tliroughonfc their school career through the medium of their 
_rao(.Iicr tongue. I doubt whether, if this latter course were adopted, their 
English vocabulary would he as wide as it now is. Personally, I favour 
eduealion r.athcr than nwrc vocabulary, but consider that this is a matter oh 
which the lc.ad should come from the educated part of the Bengali nation.” 

Mr. T. T. Williams, Prolossoi- of Economics in Dacca College, 
says 

“ I fool that the slimulus which the University should give to intellectual 
life iu Bengal is weahened and limited hy making English the sole medium 
of higher education. TIio ro.al initial diffimilly would be found in the desiro 
wJiicli nearly .all (liose wlio seek univeraity degrees have of learning Engli.sli.” * 

34. Mr. M. P. West, of tliQ Indian Educational Sra-vicc, secs 
only one of two sharply defined alternatives : — 

" At. present the boys of high English schools who go into tlie University do 
not Itnow Englisli well enough to follow the university course iu that language, 
nor do thev know the vernacular with any accuracy. Tliey are language-lees. 
It appears' to me tliat it matleis very little which language i.s finally derided 
upon, l)ut it is ncr''«=aTy that it should bo one language. If, from the very 
first, the boy is taught. English and the mother tongue is definitely relegated 
to a merely spoken language, like (he Rahibs' jFIiiulimlani, then by 18 any boy 
should Iie'able to follow an English university course, and listen to Iret tires 
in English. Ho will not, Imow Bengali accurately. It will be a merely siinkeu 
iiinguagc like tlie mother longue of Tmliaiw eflnc.'iterl at .schools in Englaml. 
This is^one altcniativc. The other nltcrnalive i.s to make English the mere 
.•teeoml language, in this rase not so miieh a colliiquial language, as one for 
rending. like The scientist’s Oerman. I,relure.s Mill be in Bengali, osaminn- 
tinns will he an,--Mercd in Bengali, a Bengali nreevcniily admi.xed with ICngli.'-li 
technical terms. Pncli Beng.ali is common at the pre.>.ent. day. Po is Midi 
Ennlirh in England on any topic avlien the eliief nntliorifies arc ali written 
in Ereiieh or GVrinan. (iWis’ ‘Education of the Ear E.ast. ’.state that m 
(he .T.apanere science eoiir.'e.s a vernacular dictionary of technical leim.s ft 
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consider that the loss of time and eHort ■ dcdnctoa;m)in^^«^'" 
leal knowledge for the sake of the learning of n langaa^Jsnh^lJt 
ccography nad history were taught in BengalifrtBe.bdje^jni^t ^ 
fktt/l ftOfiAV nTitino lie tfiiifflifc OR ah &tf.‘40'an'' 


It IS rvideitt that ntnro and more in the htliin: tbe.'etaft'dfiCg^lh^' 
l)p Indian. In so far ns Englishmen are needed I.considex'^iahiS^*’'" " 
to pay an Englishman bis salary for two years -wlMlehe-1eam<3yili^' ^ 
of the emintn- than to pay for a whole edneationa] ^tern'fdt.iwjo'yeSiC^i^'' 
the pnpils Irani oral EiigUsli. There is no reason why.an'EB^i ^ ^ 

not lecture in Hongnli as understandable os thoTSngllsK'Otft';!'; 

Tlie misbiunaries give two years’ language teaching tb thdrlnini^ 
they do their projmgnrda in Bengali— and thoy-,&ow .inoraJ'S^h^ " 
and its ways than the whole edncntional scrncc put" 

36. Mr. F. J. Monahan, CominiBsioner' of ^ 

Division, while strongly urging the olaima'^of.^'Benglffi^. 
adopted ns a university medium, suggests thnt'tHorV'sf V'^ 
doiilile system of institutions for liighcr edticatibn/'thc'ttS^^ 
Bengali, the other using English as the 

" In the ronrsc of my official work I have had c'onsl.dimblq 
of judging of the knowledge of En^ish possessed by the 
has ]ia.s>e(l the mntiiculation examination of the QilcutlAMJniT^it^wt^ 
am satisfied that the great n^ajority of those who pass that.- / /r*.’' • 
quite inrA]ialiIr of following intelligently Icctnrcs given in'jSil^iAffi A ' 
con\-ineed tliat the use of English as the medium of instiuclaiffl^ndjOT*^*®®' 
tion in the uiiiverhity course is chiefly rc^onslblc for tile vcry'lii^^ 
of what is railed ‘ liighcr education ’ in this county. ” l 

While saying this I do not wisbTx) dispute the 'Bonndncss’o^ft^ 
to impart higher education through the medium of English,' at^tlielUn _ 
it was 'taken by the Government of India. At that timOj'^^inBI^ 
system of edueation in India had fallen into dciAy. •.'i,. 

Tlicrc was no living Bengali literature, and the fact that thtm,Md^(f^| 
been a literoturc in Bengali was almost forgotten. The future' of fho^OTgtM 
language and literature could not be foreseen. At tho 'snhtc'’taBa^;3®!^S 
numbers among the Hindus of the higher castes showed great aptifUdO-^lidJ 
eagerness in acquiring English. ' ' -■ " 

I^bably, the only pmcticablo means of di&uring'/W^tom^lmojviedg^ 
nd ideas in India, wMch could then have been adopted, iwM tbfit^bfo'^ynf^ 


and , 

higher education solely through the medium<of English', - and 
denied that this method has been attended with eonsidcmhlo'sneec^^fflblSilhaS^i.' 
conferred great kncfits on India in the moml as, well as tho’maf(qidl'^t3i)t,> 
Viliat 1 submit is that tins method as the sole mctliod bkhighci'^cda^fi^^ 
countenanced or assisted by Govemraerit in- this 'country, .had^.l]iccbtu*ctdfi^ 
of date, that it is no longer necessary, and;tiidt.1t.is havingia'fiad'-MlMtin 

• WpilbruNinnaeot Ibe {Owfbnitbvi^.difnealUiw^of i^<.-a.i^im,'t^]fliiua.‘(ll •: 
below ■ . 
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sfcnnting nnd retarding the intellectual development of a naturally gifted 
people. 

After n century and a half of British nile, English has not become the 
language of any important section of the people of Bengal, to the exten . of 
being their mother tongue. To the great majoiity of people of all classes 
in Bengal English is now, and, 'so far as can be foreseen, is likely alwa3'a to 
remain a foreign language, ■sind Bengalis ate not exceptions to the general 
rule among fiumau beings in that they find it easier to acquire knowledge 
.. through the medium of their mother tongue than through a foreign language. 
When forced, ns a condition of making n living, to learn subjects Ihtough the 
medium of English and pass examinations conducted in that language, they 
naturally fall back on that powerful instrument! their memory, and it is not - 
surprising if, as I am told, students of the University are disposed to look upon 
attendance at lectures as a useless formality nnd a waste of time, which might 
bo more profitably employed in * study ' after the modern Indian method, - 
that is, in learning passages of text-books by heart. I notice that parents of 
students, who are, for any reason, prevented from attending college for a time, 
are concerned, not on account of any interruption of the young men’s educa- 
tion, but because they may be unable to make up their ‘ percentage of 
nUcndnncca.’ . 

Tliero are some classes of people in India, for whom instruction through 
the medium of English is suitable, namely, Europcan.s and Anglo-Indians, 
nnd some few Indians (a very small number at present), for whom English 
is really their homo language and motlicr tongue, but, for the great majority 
of boys and young men in India, it is, and, for an indefinite time, probably, 
will remain practically impos.sil)lo to acquire at an early ago such n kniow- 
Icdgc of English ns would make English for tliem a suitable medium of ins- 
tmetion at any stage of tlicir univensit)’ counso. Still Ic.ss is English a suitable 
medium of instruction for the great majority of boys in secondary scbools. . . . 

,Thc most highly educated Bengalis — distinguished barristers, high officials, 
members of the Legislative Council — ^when conversing among themselves 
use Bengali, often, no doubt, with an admixture of Engli.sh words. In short 
with very few exceptions, the educated’ Indian using English is at much 
the same kind of disadvantage as an Englishman when using any foreign 
language which ho knows well. lie is not quite free in expressing his ideas 
— often, perhaps unconsciously, ho says, not exactly what ho means, or would 
like to s-ay, but wlint lie happens to know, or tliinks lie Icnows, the English 
for, nnd bo fails to do justice to himself. 

On the other linnd, tlic Bengali language has developed grc-atly since the 
time when the Englisli policy in higher education was adopted, and there is 
now a vigorous and growing Bengali literature, so that there will be no real 
difficulty in teaching all subjects through Bengali, if that method of insf ruction 
is encouraged by Government and the University. Suitable Bengali text-books 
arc, no doubt, at present, wanting, but such books, or Bengali translations of 
Engli.sli text-books, would be produced very rapidly with proper encourage' 
mont. If it bo objected that the Bengali language lacks certain scicntifie 
terms, I would eay that such terras may easily be boTTOwed by Bengali from 
other languages, as they have been borrowed by the Engli.sh iangjiiago from 
Greek and Latin, There oxisl.s- in Sanskrit a rieb store of scientific words, 
which can be introduced into Bengali naturally and ensil}' ; be.sidea, new words 
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may be formed to an almost unlimited extent 'from Sanskrit roots. 0i1t ^ 
may be found more convenient for Bengali to borrow words from Greek or 
from Latin, “br from English. The Bengali language has taken in the past 
many wor^ from Persian and Arabic, as well as from English, and it is con- 
stantly taldng new words from English. The existence of diCcrcnt langnaoes 
in the different countries of Europe does not prevent each Enropoan conntry 
from profiting immediately, in its education,'-by every advance' in knowledge 
achieved in another country, while using its ayn language as the sole me^um 
of instruction within its borders, and there is no reason why the use of 
Bengali as the general medium of instruction in Bengal should prereut 
Bengal from keeping pace with the general progress of the civilised world.” 

Mr. MoEahan goes on to advocate a greater use of Bengali 
for administrative and judicial purposes ; and then continues— 

» it seems to me that, in a country like IndUa, with its great variety of 
races, languages, civilisations, ideals, xcligionB, andpltilosophies, it is a nustake 
to impose on the whole population one method of higher education, through 
the medium of a foreign language, and uniform sets of university courses, 
at the same time making the nniyorsity examinations the sole arcmip to 
employment in the middle and higher ranks of the public services and in the 
profesfflons. I think that a good deal of the discontent prevalent among ' 
Indians of the upper and mid^c classes is traceable to tlus. I would suggest 
that, on the one hand, university examinations should 'ceaso to qualify .for 
posts under Government, subject, possibly, to certain exceptions, in the case 
of technioal departments, and that, on the other, the University should be 
organised on a more catholic principle, and should admit to affiliation colleges 
and other institutions of higher education teaching different courses, and 
using different languages as their media of instiuction, only assuring itself 
that the standard of teaching is sufficiently high. For the great majority 
of students the most suitable medium of inslniction would be their owm mother 
tongue, or ‘ vomaoular — to use the official expression — but, for some, English 
would be a suitable modium of instraction. I would'leave students free to 
choose the course which they will follow, the University only insisting that the 
matriculation examination for admission to any-v,course shall thoroughly 
test the etudent’s knowledge of the language which is to bo the modiran of 
instraction in that course. For admission to a college or a course in which 
English is to he the medium of instraction, the standard of English in the 
matriculation examination should be much higher than it is at present. For 
admission to other colleges and courses the matriculation examination might 
include either no English at all or only elementary English, as a test of general 
education, 

I should anticipate that, rmder such a system, the great majority of uni- 
versity students in Bengal would entei'’collcges or courses in wliioh the medium ■ 
of iustruction would be Bengali, but for some there would be colleges or courses 
in which the medium of instruction would be English, for others it might 
be Hindi or Urdu. I think that the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, and higher 
grade Sanskrit idls, asTwell as institutions for Islamic studies throughout the 
province should he affilihted to the University. 

Under ^ch a system, there would no longer be general university exami- 
nations for all affiliated institutions. There would be different examinotione 
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for different institutions, or for groups of institutions tenclung the same course, 
the examination being conducted in every case in the language in which the 
courac was taught. According to the character and importance of the different 
■mslitotions, and the wishes of their governing bodies, an institution might 
be left to hold its own examinations, the University merely satisfying itself 
that they were properly conducted, and up to a fairly high standard, or the 
Uluversity m'ght help afEliatcd institutions by holding exanunations for 
them. Obviously, under this system, the degrees of all colleges Would not 
Iiavo^ equal value, but this docs not seem to bo a serious objection. Degrees 
obtained from different colleges would find their different levels of value in 
general estimation, it being the business of the University, however, to see 
that none fell below a certain level. iSanslcrit colleges and tSls would confer 
their oato special titles, as heretofore.” 

36. We next come to a group of witnesses who, though not 
less enthusiastic for the cause of the vernaculars, are more conscious, 
first, of their present deficiencies; secondly,’ of tire importance to ' 
India of English both as a unifying influence and as a means for 
keeping in touch with western knowledge; andi thirdly, of the prac- 
tical difficulties of any. sudden change. j 

37. Mr. Sushil Kumar De, University 'Lecturer in English, 

rnites : — - . , “ 

“ There cannot bo any doubt thot every system of national education ought 
to take the national tongue as the basis : but apart from this question, let 
,UB take the practical consideration, viz., whether the waste of time and energy 
over the acquisition of a foreign tongue, which' this anomalous system involves, 
.ought not to make us pause and consider the desirability and feasibility of 

making ^ tho vernaculars tho right and proper medium of instruction 

The genius [of the English language ^ers entirely from that of the oriental 
languages to which our students arc bom and the laborious process of acquir- 
ing it absorbs 'so much attention that it necessarily loads to considerable 
wcalcness in other subjects. Eight years of school-life and three or four years 
in the colleges are spent more or less entirely in the acquisition of this all 
important foreign tongue and one cannot but bo stmek if he imagines the 
stupendous amount of wastage of intellect and energy which such a process 
entails. 

It will not be seriously disputed, I think, that itSs desirable to recognise 
the claims of the vernaoulaTs to be the medium of instruction : but the most 

important question is how far it iV feasible and practicable to do so The 

Bystem has b^mc in course of time so deeply and firmly rooted in our 
institutions ^d our students and professors have become so thoroughly 
accustomed to' it that' any, alteration in this direction is apprehended to be 
productive of the greatest confusion and evil by disturbing the settled order 
ottlpgs. On the other hand, the growing adaptability of vernaculars as a 
medium for teaching and their immense possibijities, combined with the fact 
that these possibilities can be bu^t developed by proper university recognition, 
make it almost imperatively necessary to introduce the vernaculars as the 
proper medium.'.,., Kcoognising these' difficulties on* both sides, it^is- 
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obligntoij- on us to make a carclull3' considered and cautious advance, stooiing 
clear o£ thouglitlcss impetuosity on the one hand and of equally thougUUfj^ 
sneer and banter on the other. 

The best course, in my opinion, would be to introduce the vcrnacuLats 
by stages and by slow degrees so that they may gradually replace English as the 
sole medium. I do not believe in reforms by .leaps and bounds, however 
imperative the suggested course of reform may be. If English is .<suddenly 
replaced by the vernaculars them can be no doubt that it rrill bring Iho 
gravest confusion into our educational system, such is the accustomed 
groove into which it has been led.” 

Mr. Do suggests the gradual extension of existing options 
ill the use of the vernacular in teaching and examination, Englidi 
.being used as the medium in subjects in which it is not yet practicable 
to introduce the vernaculars. Mr. Bamapada Dutt expresses 
similar views. ' 

38. Mr. Bamauanda Chatterjec, the editor of the Modan Re- 
view, says ; — 

“ My idea is that our students should learn English for culture, lor purposes 
of inlcr-provmcial and international commeroo and communication, lot ad- 
ministrative purposes, for the political unification of India and inter-provin- 
cial exchange of ideas, for keeping touch in all respects with the outer world, 
and for the acquisition of the latest modern knowledge. But, for the perfect 
assimilation of knowledge in childhood and youth, for the thorough and rapid 
diffusion of knowledge among all ranks and classes of the population, fur 
removing the recent hut growing intellectual and cultural gulf' bolwocn our 
men and women and between the classes and thcTuasscs, and for stimulating 
originalitj' in thought and its expression and in scientific and artistic achieve- 
ment in tile largest possible number of persons, llic use of the vernaculars 
in all grades of university education is indispensably neccssiiry. All objeo- 
tions have force only temporarily ; for the most highly developed modem 
languages and literatures W’crc at first no hotter than Bengali. In their case 
development was obtained by use : and it will be obtained in our ease, too, 
in the same way.” 

In order to test how far Bengali can be used both as the medium 
of instruction and of examination he advocates parallel examina- 
tions in English up to the highest standard, though success in the 
vernacular examination would not ordinarily qualify for the public 
services. He suggests that examinations in Bengali would he 
specially suitable for women. ' 

39. Mr. Surendranath Das Gupta, Professor of Sanskrit at 
Chittagong, argues that no person has ever been able to produce 
nniiihing whiob Las stood the test of time in a foreign language, 
and that it will be impossible to stick to the English language as 
the medium of the future delivery of the country before the bar 
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of the nations of the vvoild. It beoomeB neoessaiy that the best 
intelle^cts of the country should think out the highest problems 
in the vernaculars and express them through that medium. But 
Bengali is not yet sufficiently developed to bear such a burden ; 
and it is only by being used in schools and universities that it can 
be so developed. If the dignity of the language is not establish- 
ed the general masses of the people 1011 continue to be separated 
from the educated classes ; there will be no chance of men of genius 
and intellect rising >from the m^ses through private studies and 
an enquiring spirit, as they have done in other countries, for the 
Bengali language will remain a local jargon, the future capabilities 
of the language will be ruined, and “ man for man it will be difficult 
for a Bengali to compete ivith a person of any other nationaliiy 
in the world.” (Mr. Das Gupta forgets that some of the greatest of 
writers have been bi-lingual. Roger Bacon andBt. Thomas Aquinas, 
like aE their western contemporaries, wrote in Latin ; ITrancis 
Bacon and Descartes wrote some of their works in Latin, others in 
their vernacular j Leibnitz, at a later date, wrote in Latin and in 
French ; one of the most distinguished of contemporary English 
novelists is a Pole). Mr. Das Gupta would allow university teachers 
the option of lecturing in Enghsh whenever the nature of the subject 
is such that it cannot be expressed in Bengali ; and he thinks that 
every university student should have sufficient knowledge of 
English to follow a university lecture in that language. , Like 
other witnesses he would have well trained teachers in English 
for the lowest classes, and would give a practical training in Enghsh 
apart from Enghsh hterature. Ho thinks that much time is wasted 
by the ordinary boy in the study of Shakespeare and MEton. 

Rai Tatindra Noth Ohoudhury, who writes on lines generally 
sinular to those of Mr. Das Gupta, suggests that a declaration 
should be made by statute that 20 or 25 years hence all higher 
/ education should bo imparted through the vernacular.^ 

40. Mr. Radhffianath Bose, Principal of the Edward College, 
Pabna, tliinhs it will be admitted that the present system of impart- 
ing instruction to Indian boys through a foreign tongue is unnatural 
and educationally unsound ; and that nothing would bo better 
calculated to enable the students to assimilate knowledge easily, 
quickly,' and thoroughly than the use of the vetnacttlais as media 


> QuMtioa 1. 
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o£ instruction. OA the other hand not all the vernaculars of the 
' Presidency are suJBicicntly developed to servo as media of instruc- 
tion even up to tho matriculation standard. Assuming that proper 
text-books in the vernacular will soon be foi-thconiing, the extent 
to which they shotdd bo used to replace English tcxt-boo& remains 
to \)0 oomadcsod. Its. doing thk, Im say a i— 

“ Wo mu&t icuiemtcr tlmt tlio peculiar circimislanccs of our country icntlCT 
it imperatively nece&sary lor our Btudeuts to acquire an efficient knowledge 
of tho English language. English is the only aotnal Un^iia jranca in India 
at present, and is tho only unifying nfodorn language ; it is our principal and 
practically only means of access to the highest western learning, and it is the 
only language which can keep us in touch with tho world outside India. A 
command of tho English lan^agc is thus indispensable to an Indian student 
not only for success iu public life, but also for acquiring tho highest western 
culture at an advanced sfage of his university career.” 

Mr. Bose t hink s that ihe discontiuuauce of English as the 
medium would lu'ohably render- tho Biudeut’s knowledge of the 
language poorer, so he advocates that the vernacular should only 
he used for the nou-language subjects, and only up to the inter- 
mediate stage. JIo advocates a jiractical system of teaching 
English in schools (for which reference should ho made to his 
cvidonco) and deplores “ the appalling amount of useless rubbish 
now-a-days foroecl into young boys’ beads under the- name of 
‘ English Grammar 

41. Mr. Jatiudra Chandra Guha, Professor of English at 
Eajshahi, would, like Mr. Bose, use the vernacular mcdiiun- of 
instruction and ejcamination in schools and for instruction in the 
first two (intermediate) years of the university course. He 
thinks tke vernacular- is too imiJerfcctly developed to hensed for 
university examinations. 

“ The practice in vogue,” he says, “ amongst tho lenohors in colleges is to 
lecture to their classes in English ; but there is no bar, so far aS I Imow, to 
their using the vernacular for the same puqrosc cxcoptuig the force of a fixed < 
practice and tiaditioh ia favoiu of the use of English ; and 1 know of some 
teachers who make u'so of a happy mixture of English and tho vernacular 
while teaching their classes.” 

In reply to those who fear that the-use of the'vernacular would 
lessen the familiarity with English he urges that the course of 
sound knowledge (generally) ought not to be sacrificed to the object 
of acquiring a good knowledge of English."' He suggests .that the 
teaching of English should be strengthened ,‘in the schools ; but 
, adds that “ the direct method of teaching English as far as our 
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scliools are concerned, cannot, from the very nature of things, 
mean anything hut a travesty of the real thing and jproposes 
‘a middle course’ between the scholastic and the colloquial methods. 

42. Dr. Kares Chandra Sen Gupta of Dacca would have univer- 
sity teaching in English or the vernacular at the option of the 
teachers, but thinlts that for some time yet all the teaching in the 
higher branches will be in English. He thinks that most teachers 
in secondary schools do, as a matter of fact, use the vernacular 
as the medium' of instruction, and that this makes the instruc- 
tion more efEec.tive and should be the general rule. He would 
have the direct method used in schools, %vith plenty of translation, 
comj)osition, and extensive reading of a number of books vjithout 
too close attention to the interpretation of particular passages, in 
schools ; and wo^d have English teaching of a practical character 
for 'all university students. 

43. Mr. ManmathanJlth Hay, Professor in the University Law 
College, would have the use of the vernacular optional lor instruc- 
tion above the matriculation ; but he thinks the option to use the 
vernacular as a medium of examination should be limited to some 
subjects at the intermediate. Although the vocabulary and 
terminology of Bengali have become strengthened in recent years 
he regards them as insufficient yet to allow the vernacular to be 
used for all subjects of examination. He thinks that the sav- 
ing of time effected by using the vernacular as a medium could 
bo used for raising the standard of English teaching in schools 
both in respect of grammatical acoxiracy and of powers of conversa- 
tion. He thinks every ’one shoidd read the master-pieces of 
English literatvu’e, whether their general course of study is 
linguistic or otherwise ; but advocates the study of such works as 
those of Bacon', or Huxley, etc., for B.Sc. students. 

44. Mr. Meghnad Saha, Lecturer in Mathematical Physics 
at the University College of Science, thinks the teachers should 
have the option of using the vernacular up to the intermediate 
course. According to his personal experience in coaching students 
for the intermediate examination the vernacular is a better medium 
of instruction than English. He thinks the vernacular should 
be used as the medium of instruction in secondary schools. But he 
recognises that an adequate knowledge of English is a matter of 
national necessity and of daily importance. He believes that what 
should be insisted on is the acquisition of the capacity for 
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und^standing EngHsL, and leading English with fluency hutM 
the bapaoity for. writing English correctly, winch -tcquh(! 3 ‘tiiir 
study and long practice.’ , 

'45. Dr. Brajendranath Beal carefully distinguiBhcs tin; 
different uses of English. ^ “ IVe must” he says, “keep in vie^ 

^tlie different uses of English (1) for study, .e.g., of Enulhl; 
text-books, (2) as a medium of instruction, (3) as a medium ol 
examination, written as well as oral, -(A) for conversation and ecu 
responden^.-” He would have English correspondencepiaotkcd 
by all alike ; and English text-books used in all stages of higim 
secondary and university education in studying all subjeots (except 
oriental langi^iages, classical and vernacular) ; though he would ueb 
vernacular text-books concurrently, where practicable. As & 
■sneddum oi instacueiaon he woxdd introftes* iaithaj Wi, hra 

years of the school course but keep the vernacular in certain 
subjects, e.gi., history and science (frse use being made of English 
technical terms and nomenclature). He would use the vemaculai 
for logic, economics and Indian history up to th§ intermediak 
stage. As a medium of examination,, he -would allow the canfr 
datq_to use the vernacular at his own option at the matriculation 
and at the intermediate -in Indian history, logic and economics, 

- when a sufficient number of suitable vernacular tojd-hooks arc 
forthcoming ; and he would treat professional and technical subiocts 
(other 'than law, medicine, and engineering) in' a similar To 
facilitate the use of Bengali for purposes of instruction and examin- 
ation, he thinks authorised\ lists of Bengali techmeal terms 5iid-~- 
nomenclatuie should' be prepared in consultation Tivith the 
Sahitya Parisads of the country, and circulated to schools and 
colleges. 

' Dr. Seal tliinka that an undue value'is attached in the matia- 
culation scheme to the translation into English from the vernacular , 
and that this is a ‘ trick that be learnt mechanically.’ Ihe 
‘ direct ’ method of teaching in schools he regards as ‘ not praotic- _ 
able in- any real sense.’ He suggests that an - officer should be 
deputed to study the methods of teaching English in certain 
European countries, America and EgJT** fending his report, 
he would encourage the encouragement in 'schools of English con- 
yefsation, story telling, oral description, and of original composi- 
tion. He pleads for the study of comparative literature as a 
vital need of the Univetsily. 
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46. Dr. P. Neogi, of Bajslialii, points out that^there is only one 
major vernacular in Bengal and -four minor, Hindi, Urdu, Oriya 
and Assamese ; and further that — 

“ the second point in this connexion is to clearly recognise that the study 
of the English language is indissolubly connected wth university education 
primarily for three reasons, viz.-, (1) ISnglish is the court language of India, 
(2) it has become the lingua franca throughout India amongst educated 
people and no single vernacular can hope to take its place and (3) it is the 
medium through which western science and thought of an advanced 
character' will have tO be imported into India for a long time to come. ” 

He proposes that — 

“ (1) primary 'education should be entirely conducted through the medium 
of the vernaculars; 

(2) English should be taught^as a compulsory second language in all second- 
ary schools ; 

(3) BO far as the case of the Bengali students (Hindus and Muhammadans) 
is concorifed, Bengali should be £he compulsory medium of secondary educa- 
tion, and Bengali candidates for the matriculation examination should be 
required to answer^qpestion papers in all subjects in their mother tongue. 
In the case of students having Assamese, Hindi, Urdu, or any othcr.vemacu- 
lar they should he given the option to answer questions either in their verna- 
culars or in-sEnglish.” 

Ho proposes further that a distinction should he made between 
Bengali and other minor vernaculars as the latter may not contain 
suitable text-books. At present, he says, candidates have been 
given the option to answer questions in their vernaculars so far as 
history is concerned but this option has not much been used by 
candidates because head masters advise the students to read history 
through the medium of English, their argument being that the 
students thereby would learn more English. Unless the system 
of coiB^lsory answers in Bengali be introduced in all subjects 
in the matiiculation, the experiment of having the vernaculars 
as 'the medium of instruction will not, he thinks, succeed. As 
regards text-books in Bengali they already exist so far as history, 
geography, arithmetic, geometry, etc., are concerned ; and Dr. 
Neogi believes that text-books in all subjects of the matriculation 
would be forthcoming the very year a scheme such as he proposes 
is introduced. 

Dr. Neogi would gradually and in stages alter the university 
medium from English to Bengali. At present he would make 
'Bengali optional as a medium of instruction and examination at 
the' I. A. and I.Sc. stages ; but would keep ETurlish as the sole 
medium for the higher stages. 
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He suggests the institution of an M.A. degree in Bengali with 
a high standard, and only two classes ; and urges a more systematic 
study of Bengali literature at the undergraduate stage. 

47. Ulr. Haridas Bhattacharyya, University Lecturer in Bhilo- 
sophy and Experimental Psychology (and Honorary, Professor 
of philosophy and logic at the Scottish Churches College) thinlcs 
that the use of vernacular as the medium of instruction both in . 
schools and at the university ‘should be optional 'up to the inter- 
mediate stage. He gives the foUow'ing reasons against adopting 
it as the only medium of instruction : — 

" (f) This would mean the total elimination of foreigners from the teaclung 

' ' stafi of intermediate classes .^rhich is not desirable. 

(«) There would bo a difficulty about fixing the number of vernaculars. 
There is a large body of non-Bengali students witlun the Presi^ 
denoy and one institution at least must continue to teach through 
the English medium or a multipUcity of classes would be necessary. 

{ill) Teachers and students do not belong to the same district. Provin- 
cialism and local intonation of teachers would stand in the way 
of an intelligent follorving of lectures in some cases. 

(iv) Some teachers would find it very ihfficult to deUver lectures in 
Bengali. Spcaldng for myself, I can bold and have held informal 
classes up to the M. A. standard in Bengali, but I am .not sure- 
whether I shCuld bo able to address a big class in Bengali. The 
inevitable result would be that hybrid Bengali would be the 
medium of instruction. 

(a) There is a paucity of good vernacular books o'n scientific, technical 
and serious subjects (that can be rccoinmcndcd to teachers and 
students). The few that|^oxist arc full of Sanskiitic words that arc 
harder to understand than their Enghsh equivalents. 

Some of these difficulties will of course vanish in due time but some are 
likely to persist.” 

In regard to the question of the medium of examination up to 
the mtermediate'stage, he says there are two alternatives : either, the 
training in English must be improve'd or the vernacular must he 
used as the medium. Mr. Bhattacharyya finds that a major portion 
of the matriculates follow quite intelligently the lectures delivered 
to them in English ^ but they think in their vernaculars and can 
only express themselves imperfectly in English, llr. Bhattacharyya 
thinks the complaint that students cannot ■write good English 
is well founded; even M.A. examinees, he says, make ludicrous 


^ Mr. Bhattaoliaiyya difiers in this finding irom a largo number oi other witnesses of 
expericUce and explains what ore in his view the cohses for the want of understanding 
noted by other observers. 
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blunders, which but for a mechanical system of examination 
would have-been weeded' out at a lower staged 

In regard to higher degrees and the question of English as a 
lingua jrunca, Mr. Bhattacharyya writes : — 

I am however deliherately of opinion that in the degree and the post- 
gradnate stages 'English should he the medium of instruction. Students 
should be induced to have first-hand acquaintance with the master minds 
of the West. . . .Besides, a certain percentage of teachers at these stages is 
lihely to be -English. 

I have however no objection to the medium of examination being vernac- 
ular in some specified subjects even in the degree stage,\bnt honours 
students must always answer in English. English should be the medium of 
instruction and examination in the post-graduate stage, notwithstanding the 
fact that a plebiscite of this session’s sixth-year philosophy students (num- 
bering about 100) was in an overwhelming majoritj' in favour of a verna- 
cular medium of instruction. 

I do not share the opinion of those who-on political grounds object to a 
vernacular medium or of those who think that political unification should come 
through Hindi and not English as the lingua franca. I think' that the plan 
that I suggest will he found satisfactory, even from a political standpoint, as 
it is not desirable that an active interchange of ideas through English should 
take place before the degree stage. The compulsory English medium of 
instruction at the degree and the post-graduate stages would continue to 
make English a political bond of unity.” 

Mr. Bhattacharyya hopes that the optional use of Bengali is 
likely to enrich it ; “ One hundred years’ English teaching has 
not produfied a notable publication in the dialect of the province 
embodying the assimilated western wisdom. It is not thought 
possible or necessary to express western ideas in an eastern garb.” _ 

48. We now come to the witnesses who desire the present system 
to continue and are opposed to using any other language but 
English as the medium of instruction above the matriculation 
stage. It is interesting to note that of these many are of opinion 
that the maintenance of English as the university medium is in 
the interest of the development of the vernaculars. 

49. The most sturdy exponent of these views among the Indian 
witnesses is, ^perhaps, Dr. Hiralal Haidar, University Lecturer in 
Philosophy, and a member of the staff of the City College. He 
writes ’as follows ; — 

'* I am strongly of opinion that English should he used as the medium of 
insttnetion and of examination at every stage above the matriculation in the 
university course. To do an3iibing likely to weaken the knowledge of Englisk 
of our students wo\ild be disastrous to the best interests of the countrj'. I am 
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aware of a movement in Bengal-wbich Ima for its aim the snhstitution ot 
Bengali for English ns the medium of instruction. Jhis is, to some extent 
one of the many expressions of the Cliauvinism which is such a marked feature 
of the Bengal of to-day. But I see no reason for changing the system wHch 
the pioneers of English edneation in this country adopted after much delibera- « 
tion. The analogy of other countries is mislesiding. The conditions of India 
are peculiar and what may ho fitting elsewhere is not so here. India is a part 
of the British Empire ond the most important bond which connects it mth 
that Empire is the English language. Tlio leading citizens of In^a must 
be in close touch with the ideals, culture and civilisation of the West,- and 
this is possible only through tho medium of l^nglish. I shall, no doubt, be 
told that English will continue to he taught ns before. But it must not be 
forgotten that students learn English not meTel3' by studying the prescribed' 
text-hooks in that language, but also by reading books on other subjects written 
in English and because English is tho medium of instmetion ond of examina- 
tion. Even so, a considerable proportion of the students^dfi^ not properly 
understand the books recommended by the University beenmie of their imper- 
fect knowledge of the language in which tlioj* arc written. This state of 
things will only bo aggravated if the proposed change is carried out. Further, 
in the interests of the Bengali language itself, it is necessary that our students 
.should bo well grounded in English. Bengali literature has been cniicbed 
only by men who know English thoroughly well. I am not aware of a single 
distinguished Bengali prose writer without any knowledge of English. Where, 
for example, would Sir Rabindranath Tagore have been if his culture had 
been purely indigenous, and if he did not draw his inspiration from the art 
and literatiiro of the IVest.” ^ 

60. Sir. Manmatlianath Bancrji, Lecturer in Experimental 
Payoliology in the University College of Science, ■m.ites : — 

“ The medium should remain ns noAV — ^English. Though it might he easy 
for students to understand things exjdained in vernacular, they are unable 
for want of practice to express their ideas in writing it. Thus though there 
is a provision for answering questions on histoi^' in tho matriculation examina- 
tion *wc Imow students generally do not avail themselves of this opportunity. 
Tho compulsory paper on tho vcmaculnt in the matfiouhation, lA,, I.Sc., 
and B, A. examinations c.annot be said to have raised the standard of culture 
to the desired level. 

There is moreover at present no standard of- stylo in BengalL The 
literature is passing through a period of transition. The classical stylo set 
up by pandits which was supplanted by Bankim’s ‘ ifiodcrn Bengali ’ has 
probably disappeared for good. Bankim’s style, which cut a midway_hctween 
local provincialism and anglicised literature on the one haH^ and the 
classical style on tho other, is in danger on account of recent authors having' 
refused to payj-any regard to rules of grammar and syntax. Tlic colloquial 
holds the day and the literature is fast dwindling into spoken Prahrit at the 
hands of the disciples of Sit Rabindranath Tagore. In quto of volume ond 
richness of thouglit tho literary style is unsettled and there arc no suitable 
text-books in most of the subjects at present. As .the literatjiro is giving 
place to various provincial spoken dialects the prospect of .unity tlirough . 
literature is not much at 'the present moment. ■■ Tlien again the vernacular. 
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literafcare conld only unite a province at best and there are more than a 
dozen vernaculars in the country, to say nothing of sectarianism due 
to religions in the same vernacular. The creation of the vernacular as 
the medium of examination would in my humble opinion lead to much 
bickering among the writers of Bengali. Moreover if English is delegated 
to the position of a second language the student’s knowledge of it will suffer 
as in the case of other languages which have been given a similar poririon. 
Everybody knows a B. A. docs not attain to the same standard in Sanslcrit 
as he does in English, though he might he studying the two subjects all along. 

Engh'sh on the other hand, is more read and cultured _at the present day 
than- any other language in the coimtry and hopes of umly in India lie 
more through the En^ish language than through the vernaculars. Thus I 
am not in favour^of disturbing |the present state of things as regards the 
medium of examinarion-in the University.” ' 

» 

51. Bai Kumar Ksliitindradeb Mahasai stigmatises the desire 
to use the vernacular for the university medium as ‘ neo-patriotism. ’ 
He asks where the men are to be found capable of teaching higher 
subjects in Oriya, Assamese, or Khasi. He regards it as ‘ prepos- 
terous to question the position of the English language as a medium- 

, of instruction ’ and thinks the adoption of tlie vernaculars would 
; bo a severe set-back to progress. 

52. Rai Lalitmohan Chatterjee Bahadur, Principal of the 
- Jagannath College, Dacca, advocates the exclusive use of English 

above, the matriculation stage on four grormds, (i) because of its 
use as the common medium of expression in India, (n) because he 
thinks the vernaculars, and especially Bengali, are being enriched 
by the study of English literature, {in) because a knowledge of 
English ‘ is and will continue to be a great help to Indians for 
making their way in the world,’ {iv) because 'advanced books in all 
subjects in Bengali do not exist-now and cannot be prepared soon. 

For the encouragement of the vernacular he advocates a system 
of university extension lectures in Bengali, He says 

“ It is true that students on their entrance to the University have not 
an adequate command of English. But the remedy lies in improving the teach- 
ing of English in schools. Moreover the real difficulty of the college 
student in studying subjects other than English is duo not so mnoh to his 
poor knowledge of English as to his lack of mental training. For Instance it is 
generally found that a student who cannot express his thoughts -in English 
will hardly do better in Bengali.” ' } , 

He urges the use of the direct method. “ The speaking of 
conrect English with; good pronunciation and^ the ciiltivation of 
a simple and .idiomatic' style of writing should bo the chief aim.” 
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Indian students proceeding abroad to study in Japan, 
America, or England, (iii) because of those students 
who close their academic career to seek employment 
under Government or with private firms, (iv) because 
the conflicting claims of various vernaculars would 
lead to confusion. 

6C. Miss L. Sorabji, Principal of the Eden High School for Girls, 
Dacca, ■writes : — 

" I do lliink that English should be used as the medium of instruction 
and of examination at every stage above the matriculation in the university 
course. Apart from other reasons one potent objection to employing the 
vernacular as the sole medium of instruction would be that you limit the 
work and influence to the vernacular possibilities of the province. I mean 
that you 'are hampered in your choice of the best possible material on your 
teaching staff by the mingr consideration of language j furthermore, you limit 
V the pupil to the thought current in that vernacular, and this may prove most 
dangerous, politically and morally.” 

67. Mr. R. P. Paranjpye, Principal of the Fergusson College, 
Poona, would not use vernaculars as media of instruction and 
examination above the matriculation stage ; but would give 
candidates the option of using the vernacular at matriculation. 
He would allow secondary schools -to use either the vernacular 
or English, or (as Mr. A. 0. Chatterjee suggests) a combination 
of English text-books "with vernacular teaching. 

68. Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru of Allahabad, writes : — 

“ At present and for many years to come I think English should be used 
as the ^medium of instruction at eyeiy stage above the matriculation in the 
university course. I must, however, candidly say that I am a strong advocate 
of instruction through the medium of the vernaculars, and I feel sure that, 
if we had a sufficiently large and varied literature in the vernaculars of our 
provinces, I should not 'at all hesitate to advocate an immediate change. 
.... I think it is clearly the duty of the universities to recognise 'the 
importance of vernaculars as a surer medium of national regeneration and 
elevation, and if they can only do this I feel cpnfident that the progress will 
he much more rapid and more varied. • 

69. We quote finally among the non-Muslim Indian ■witnesses 
who share- the view that English should continue for the present 
to be the medium of university instruction the veteran scholar. 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, who 'writes: — 

. “ The general drift of ideas conveyed by the university edircation that 
is given to Indians is European and English. The vernaculars have not yet 
been fully developed and adapted for the expression of these ideas. A suit- 
able literature, in what I may call European subjects, lias not yet sprung up 
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nmojig&t us. In tliis si .ate of things ednention nnd examination through thii 
medium of tlie vcTnaculnrs ennnot, I believe, be olfcotivo j nnd if the use of 
vornnculnrs is forced upon us it is apt to lend to the formation of a monatd 
dialect half English half vernacular." " 

He then speaks of the special difficulties of the Bombay Presi- 
dency and concludes : “ the substitution of vernacidars for English 
must ho left for the future.” 

CO. We have, quoted the opinions of four European' principals 
of Calcutta colleges in favour of the introduction of the vernacu- 
lar as the university medium. But they form a minority. Mr. 

F. C. Turner, Principal of Dacca College, u-ritos : — 

“ I consider that a university in which at any stage any suhicct is, taught 
thraugh a medium other than English is at present an impo.ssihility. The 
povcrt5’ in technical terms of Indian vemaculare and tlie absence of text- 
boohs in the vernaculars appear to me insuperable batriers to tlie abandon- 
ment of English as a medium.” ^ , 

Mr. F. W. Siidmersen, Principal of tho Cotton College, Gauliati, 
writes in the .same sense ; — 

“ Tliero is a very fundamental objection to tho attempt to impart in- 
struction in a college through the vernacular. Is it seriously contended that, 
in addition to the present difficulty of securing men in India to teach in out 
colleges, we arc to impose fuilhec restrictions, nnd that our choice is to he 
limited to men who speak a particular vcniacular ? In such a case we may 
well pohtpono indefinitely any hope of scouring university teaching except 
in certain areas where a moderate supply might he forthcoming. And ate 
we to force an alien ‘ vernacular ’ upon large areas of India, where the vernac- 
ular has scarcely reached even a written stage ?” 

The Hev. Father Crohan, Principal of St. Xavier’s College, 
writes ; — , 

" In the first place, anj' other language [than English] schms impiacti- 
cahlc where science subjects arc concerned. The number of scientific books 
in the Indian vernaculnis is small. Secondly, the use of another language 
would deprive the UniA'crsity of the services of some of its be'St men. More- 
over, ns university students .have at their entrance to the University a 
rather poor knowledge of English, the chances of further improvement would 
he minimised.” 

Sister Mary Victoria, Principal of the Diocesan College for Girls, ■ 
Calcutta, and the Rev. Dr. "IVatldns, Principal of the Rangpur 
College, express themselves in favour of the English medium, hut 
without giving explicit reasons.^ The Scottish Churches College 


^ Br. Watlcins would use the vemecular as tho medium lor teacliing Sanskrit, Beisian 
and the vetnaculais. 
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SenntuB do not reply categorically in regard to the question of 
university education, but as they desire that English should be 
the medium in secondary education it may perhaps be concluded 
that they are in favour of English as the university medium ; 
their reply to Quc.stion II concludes thus : — 

“ The most impoitant factor in any .system of education is the teacher, 
and no S3’slcm, however perfect in itself, can be more than partially .succc.ssfiil, 
so long as the capacity, the fmining and the status of the teacher remain as 
they are. Tlic knowledge of the pupil is just as faultj' and incomplete when the 
vernacular i.s used ns the niodinm of instraclion n.s when English is used. TIic 
defects in the pupil s knowledge in any subject are-due, not so much to the 
medium of in.struction, ns to faulty representation and b.ad tcacliing.”* 

Jfr. J. R. Barrow, Acting Principal of the Presidency College, 
says that if the teaching in schools were reasonably good bo would 
see no reason why Engli.sli should not be used as the medium of 
instruction in colleges. The rcscr\'ation he makes is an import- 
ant one, and we shall disemss the rest of his reply separately. 
Ifr. R. N. Gilclirisl., Principal of Krishnngar College, i.s in f.avour 
of the Engli.sli medium, but regards tlic matter as mainly one 'for 
tbc people of Bengal thcmsclvc.s. “ In my opinion,*' he says, 
"politically and educationally, English .should be the medium. It 
is already the Uvgua franca of India.*' 

61 . Jlr. ilonahan in his evidence (.«cc paragraph 35 above) 
suggest cd the advisability of a .sy.stcm of parallel educational 
insliitutions or of parallel clas.«:cs in the same in.stilulinn, with 
English and the vernacular as their respective media of instruc- 
tion. The .s.amc suggestion is made in the evidence of Jlr. 
PramalhnnathCliattoTjce. Second Iiuspcctorof Schools at Chinsiira, 
of !Mr. Jogcndranatli Bhattacliarya, Head Master of the 
Ilooghly Collegiate School at Chiiisura and of Mr. Sili Kant ha 
Yachasjiati, Lecturer in the Univer.sity Law College, Cnlcutta." 
Mr. Chat terjee argues the ease in considerable detail. He thinks 
that .students who liavcpursucdtlicir studies in fust grade training 
colleges in mathematics, history, .veience .and psychology in their 
own vcrnacul.ars, and students who cannot pn'-.s the matrieulatinii 
or l.A. examination in English, but who arc strong in other 


t ’ Compare tlio reply of Eai Lnlltmolian ClmUeiiee Tlnliaaiir, on lit f.ainc Ji)ir.°, paw. 
C3 nliorc. 

• Sec alto para-r, 'fO-TS below, 

t2 
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subjects, ought not to be debarred from university education, ' anil 
doomed to a- life of poverty and mediocrity.’^^ lie continues 

“ If the intellectual resources of the country arc to be fully utilised, it will 
be incumbent on the 'University to create .a type of schools and college on a 
vernacular basis with English as a second language and^n optional subjea 

My scheme, ■which is in the rough, will bo as follows : — 

All high English schools in Bengal should bo di'vdded into two classes, 

(«■) High English schools on a vernacular basis, whore English maybe 
taught ns a second lan^iagc and an optional subject, and where 
the medium of instruction and of examination will bo in (ho verna- 
culars of the country up to the highest class. 

(ij) High English schools on an English basis, in which English rrill be 
taught ns a compulsory subject of study' throughout the school, 
and where the vcmactilnr may be the medium ,,of instruction 
and of examination up to the end of the primary department— 
English being tau^it ns a compulsory second langiiage. As 
regards the medium of instruction in other classes of the school, 
it m.'ij' bo a mixed system, both the vernacular and English being 
used to suit the capacities of the students ; but the text-boohs 
prescribed .for the school should be in English throughout, with 
the exception of those for the vprnacular or a classie.'il language. 

It might also bo possible to combine these two ty’pes of schools in one 
single liigh English school, if hire necessary' arrangements could be mndo 
for the ollioicnt teaching of the two clas.scs of pupils mentioned above. 

Colleges for general education should similarly be divided into two classes', 
(?) colleges on a vernacular basis and (if) colleges on an English basis. 

In colleges on a vernacular basis, the medium of instnretion and of exami- 
nation should bo the vernaculars of the country' — English beiirg taught as 
a second language and an optional subject. These colleges will be intended 
for those who come from high Etrglish schools on a veritacular basis, or from 
training schools, or who get plucked in English in the matricrrlation examina- 
tion from high English schools on an English basis, brrt ■who desire to 
continrre their studies in colleges. The college course may extend rrp to 
the B.A. or even rrp to the M.A. standard. 

^s for, colleges for professional training, such as law, medicine, engineering, 
agricrrlture, commerce, technology and teaching, the medhrm of instruc- 
tion sliotdd amtinue to be English, ns before, brrt schools for professional training 
should bo established in-suitable centres, .all over the country', where the medium 
of instnrotion and of ex-amination should as far as possible bo the vcmacrt- 
lars of the country, and these schools ■will bo open to those whose educ.ation 
has been conducted on a vernacular basis, in schools and colleges.” ^ 

Mr. Cha^tterjee makes proposals similar to those advocated 
by Mr. Monahan in regard to the use of the vernaculars in certain 

^ Mr. J. M. Bose, Professor of Mathematics at Presidency College, estimates that 
about 20 per cent, of the students in mulnssnl colleges giro up their studies owing to their 
inability to follow the lectures j lie adbs that students unable to answer simple questions 
[in English] in the class-rooms often succeed in giving intelligent ouswers in Bengab*. 
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brandies o£ , Government service. He tbinks that liis proposal, 
if given efEect to, will not in any way affect the study of the English 
language in the public schools and colleges, for which there is a 
growing demand and predicts that — 

“ even though Bnghsh be an optional subject in vernacular schools and 
colleges, a large majority of pupils, if not ail, will learn English as a second 
language and rvill be able to employ it for all ordinary purposes of life.” 

62. Maharaja Kshaunish Chandra Ray Bahadm’, of Kri- 
shnagar, suggests that only the brightei'^pd more intelligent 
boys can both learn English and develope their ideas on other 
subjects. He thinks the comparatively dull students should haye 
vcrnacularjcourses provided for them and that they should have a 
ohaace of i^nisgiin Jiigiei' tecinieaJ sabjecis mseb ss medicine and 
engineering, and that for this purpose special vernacular courses 
should be provided for them, both at the pre-university and the 
university stages. In the ai'ts department of the University he 
thinks the medium of instruction must necessarily be English. 

Y, — The medium of instruction and examination above the matrio- 
illation stage. Vieivs of Muslim witnesses. 

63. The Muslim difficulties . — As we explained' earlier in this 
chapter the question of the medium of instruotion cannot be 
approached without consideration of the special needs of the MusaU 
mans who constitute more than half tho population of Bengal 
although they form only a much smaller (but growing) fraction of 
the school and university population.^ The difficulties felt by 
them, or on their behalf, are clearly explained in the statement 
furnished to us by the Muslim deputation in Calcutta in the 
passages which we quote below — 

“ We beg to draw your i^ttcntion to the difficulty on accoimt of the multi* 
plicity of languages to which a Muhammadan student is put. A Muhammadan 
boy in Bengal is eicpeoted to know 6vo languages— English, the court language, 
Arabic, the language of their reli^on, Persian, the language of Islamic oulturo. 

Urdu, the franca ot Mubammadana, and Bengali, the vernacular of 

the bulk of the population. This has engaged the attention of the Muhamma- 
dan leaders and they have come to the conclumon that though we cannot 
drop the study of any one of the five languages it is not nocesiary for every 
iudmdual boy to study all of them. The Muhammadan boy whoso mother 


> See Chapter VI, paras. 34-38. 
s Sec General Momcrando, page 211. 
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tongue is Bengali should receive liia primary eduoabiou m Bengali andelioula 
study a classical language, .^abie, Persian or Urdu.... 

Before expressing our opinion on the complicated question of the insdjm 
of instruction we should like to say that it is not altogether an acadameqats. 
lion and before giving your judgment on this point it is absolutely nee^ 
that the political controversies, not only in Bengal but in every other piminft 
in ludia^during the last dO years, should bo oorofully studied. TheMukm. 
inadans are convinced that the loss they have sustained in their Icgitimaij 
share in the admimstration of the country mis due to their apathy to En^iA 
education and thoj' support the recommendations of the Simla confeitac! 
on secondary education hold in ifay 1917. Any change in the existing system 
will bo dctriinoutal to .tlio advancement of English education, the impoitame 
of which has been so lalely realised by the Musahnans. 

The introduction of Bengali as the medium of instruction and esanuna- 
tion in the top classes of high schools and the universities will inorcaso rathet 
than lighten the burden of a Muhammadan boy, and will surely weate® 

Ms knowledge of English. As a Hindu boy improves Ms Bengali and ciilatgs 
Ms vocabulary by the study of Sauskrit, ho''will not find much difficulty is 
understanding the Sanskritised Bengali, which must necessarily he used k 
Mgher classes, and the Sanskrit tcclmical terms.^ Of all the Indian language 
Arabic and Sanskrit are the only languages which are adapted like Latin to 
frame derivative words from the same root for the difforent phases of tV. 
same thing. The tcclmical terms in Bengali must necessarily be framed atte 
the rules of Sanskrit conjugation and not after the rules of Latin conjugation, 
and hence it is idle to assert that the technical terms Mill be English. Tne 
Muhammadan boy who vrill study Urdu, Persian or Arabic in place of Sans- 
krit, will not bo in a position to follow the lectures in Bengali. 

Tho Muslim deputation of Assam whom we received at- 
Gauliati said : — ^ 

“ With regard to the difficult question of the meffium of instruction and 
c.\amiualiou in schools, wc beg to submit that' the present system has wotkM 
well, and we do not tliink that the conditions of the province are such as to 
justify the’iutroduotion of the vcmaoulara as media of instmetion in the top- 
classes of the high schools.”® 

64. It would be a'mistako^o suppose that Muslim opinion 
is unanimous on these points ; it is, on the contrary, divided into 
at least three sections, as is shewn by the replies of our yvitnesses. 
Some are in agreement ivith the deputations just quoted ; others 
are in favour of using the vernacular as the medium (except, in- 
some cases, for the teaching of English) ; a third party wish school 
boys and university students to have the option of using either 


■ » It will be soon bom para. 88 below that a large number of influential Hindu wit- 
nesses are in favour of using English and not Sanskrit technical' terms. 

s General Memoranda, page 208. Noje of the other Muslin dopui ition3,osplioitly 
mentioued lUo medium of instruction* — 
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English or the vernacular as the medium and advocate a double 
system of tcaching'in schools and university ' institutions. We 
shall consider the evidence submitted on these three conceiv- 
able lines of policy. 

65. Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Nasr Waheed, Principal of the Dacca 
Madrassahj puts the case urged by the Calcutta deputation in 
more detail, and perhaps more forcibly, than any other witness ; — 

“ English should be used as the medium of instruction and of examination 
in every stage above the matrioulation in the university course for the follow- 
ing reasons : — .. 

(») If the medium be not English it would be necessarily Bengali witb 
a few exceptions. Now, Bengali, by genius and its vocabulary, 
is too poor to express high thoughts and ideas unless it is a sort 
of Sauskritised Bengali permeated with Sanskritio words, saturated 
with Sanskritio ideas and intenvoven with Sanskritio slnictuie, 
and Hindu myths almost out of recognition and with all the 
rigidity and stiffness of a dead language. Such Bengali is far 
from being the v'ernacular of the Presidency, not to speak of the 
Muhammadans who, in East Bengal particularly, use a sort of 
language commonly known as the ‘Musalmani Bengali,’ which 
consists of a large number of words of Arabic, Persian and Urdu 
origin. No Hindu, especially of West Bengal, will understand 
the Musalman PiilJiis and rcbgious books written in this language. 
Besides, in East Bengal inchiding Sylhet there is a veritable babel 
of tongues though a form of Bengali is commonly known to be used. 
A man of Dacca or Comilla, not to speak of AVesb Bengal, can 
hardly understand the language used by a man of Chittagong or 
Noakhali or Sylhet, each with a different tongue.^ 

(iV) If such Bengali is adopted as the medium of instruction the Muham- 
madan students, especially of East Bengal, will he the greatest 
sufferers. They will bo faced with the problem of learning and 
expressing their ideas in another language, which is a sort of 
Sanskrit, as stated above, with Persian or Arabic as their second 
language, wliilc the Hindu bo3's, with Sanskrit as their second 
language, will have plain sailing. The multiplicity of languages 
which has already^ interfered, to a certain extent, with their pro- 
gress will now hcavilj* weight them in their race with tbcii Hindu 
brethren. If most of them arc either forced to give up Arabic 
or Persian in favour of San-ria-it as their second language, this 


* Mr. Kibaranchandra Bbattacbarya Question 1) also emphasises the diiTcrcnco 
between the spcccli of Easteni and of WcBtcm Bengal. “ I was listcnin",” ho witesT 
“ to a Bengali address delivered by one of our most distinguished inofcssors. His East 
Bengal accent and idioms were a iorturc to the cars of ^Vest Bengal men.” 
Mr. Bbattachatya thinks that university education in India cannot attain pcrfcolion 
until it can bo imported in the vernacular, but is opposed to giving loo much allcnlion 
to it at present. 
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will 1)C regnrdcd by Uic MuliammadanB as a great menace to then 
nnlioiml traditioim and will consltlnlo lor them a Boutcc ol 

cmiragcinenl from EngliHli rduualion 1 am, thctciote 

strongly of opinion that if Bengali is made the medimn of instnicl 
lion and cxainination the progn'<-8 of Muhammadans in English 
education will be gicatly retarded and receive a serious check? 

(m) Jlgnin, if Bengali is made the medium of instruction in the univa. 

. sity course and ISiiglibh docs not jday a prominent part, the cd«. 
cated peojilc of Bengul will Ije weak in communication with olhet 
i)ifelli'elual centres in and outside India. Tliis will narrow the 
basis of education, intcltcctiud outlook and borders of knowledge, 
and will prevent ficc inlcllcciunl iiifcitiuingc. Buglish is in the 
piocessof l>ceoming the lingua aunt of intellectual India and 
it would be a bad day for her, if this process is to receive a 
set-back.’* 

lJa^\ab Syed Nawabaly Cbaodbury adoi)i.<3 Ibc same general line 
ol argument ; he adths that if a vernacular is used as the medium 
Bengal will be deprived of ibc Bcrrdces of British professors and of 
professors from other parts of ludia; and he wishes English tube 
used as a medium in the four Irighest classes of secondary schook 
He objects to the compnlsoiy leaching of the vernacular in the 
university course.^ 

66. hJaulvi Abdul Aziz, LcotiU’ci' on Arabic and Persian at 
Dacca College, emphasises in detail (o) the linguistic argument 
that the Sunskfitised fonn of Bengali likely to rcstilt from the use 
of Bengali for the more difficult'^ topics of the curriculum will be 
unintelligible to the Muslint boy who does not take Sanskrit as 
his classical language, and (6) the differences between the dialects 
of Eastern and Westorn Bengal. He thinks that Englisli should 
be tliD medium of instruction from Class V upwards, ® jfed that 
Musalmans should be given the option of selecting Urdu as their 
vernacular bom that ago. He states that the vernacular system, 
by compelling all Muslim boys to leam Bengali, mostly under 
the Hindu teachers, has so greatly changed their ideas, not to speak 
of their manners and customs, that an official note bom an Assis- 
tant Inspector of the Dacca division to the Special Assistant 
Dnoctor of Public Instruction in Bengal stated that he ‘ found 
about fifty per cent, of Muslim boys in secondary schools believing 
in the transmigration of the soul.’ Ho goes on to make the 
assertion (which'it woidd perhaps be difficidt to justify) that those 


^ AnsAvers to Qucalions 1, 4 and 11. 
® CbaptcT XSI, jinra. 4. 
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Mxisalmans who advocate that Bengali shoxild be the medium for all 
pupils in secondajy schools, Hindus and Musalmaus alike — 

“ are those who liavc voiy littlo coucom with Islam and Islamic learning ; 
Ihcir ignorance ol Arabic and Pci^ian and ignorance ol the internal desires 
oliheSluslim public, coupled with their' inexperience, have disabled them 
lo sec through the far reaching consequences, economical, social, moral and 
religious, of the so-called vernacular B 3 ’stcm.” 

67. Syed Abdul Latif, Khan Sahib, Sardar Sub-Divisional 
Officer, Dacca, writes : — 

“ English should bo the mcdixini of instruction at every stage above the 
university courac. Tim present advancement of India is due lo the teaching 
of English. English has giouTi into a cosmopolitan language, and has a 
unifying influence in the British Empire. People now learn Ihis language 
with as much case as they learn their own vernaculars. In many educated 
families English has become, as it were, a part of their mother tongue. But 
, nevertheless it is tiuc that tlic teaching of English has very much deteriora- 
ted. The old method of teaching this language under which English scholars 
like Lai Bchnri Dc}’, Suinbhu Chandra Mukerjee, and Sasi Butt were produced, 

should be restored. It should be taught as aToreign lanpiagc The 

matriculation examination should be conducted in all subjects, except history 
and science, in the English language. In the University, tcacliing in all 
subjects should be in English, until the jirovision that those who like may 
answer questions in hi.story and science in llieir own \T5rnaculars.” 

Khan Bahadur Iilaulvi AbsauuHak, Additional Inspector of 
Sobool.*}, Presidency DivisioJi, thinks that in a country w'hcre teach- 
ing MiHcrs from the domination of examinations the displacement 
of English as the medium of^examinations would have a serious 
effect on the study of English ; that English should not only be em- 
ployed as tlic medium for colleges, but that it should bo introduced 
as a medium in the ‘ middle stage ’ of secondary schools and used 
entirely in the high stage, and that ‘ any ill-advised attempt to 
uproot English from its present position will have a disastrous 
effect not only upon the study of English but also in the study 
of the vernacular.’^ Slaulvi A. K. FazUd Huq and Mauh^i 
iMohammad Irfan, who share the same general view as the- 
witness just quoted, also wish, that English should be used us 
the medium at an even earlier age in the schools tliau at 
jircscnt.'® 


* Tlio cviJcnco of (Iiia uitncbs is more fully quolttl in CJmnlor IX, para. 7‘1. 

* Tlio otiicr Muslim witnesses who arc uiiconji>romising in their ndv-nc.ioy of English 


ns the sole incilium for the upper elnsscs of schools as well ns for the iinivcisitica 
Khnii Bahadur Taslimuddin Ahmed: Mr. S.iiynd Muhsin Ah, y\li , 

of Schools for^ Muhammadan Ediicolion, Cliittngone *ji„uU-i Ka»i 

Kawab Syed Nawahaly bhaudhury, Khan Bahadur; Ehnn Salnh 
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C8. Jli'. A. ir. Ilarlcy, Principal ol Uic Calcutta Madrassali 
ouglii, wc think, to bo included among those who rcpioseut various 
categories of Muslim opinion. Writing in conjunction with Kiaj 
Bahadiu' Aminul Islam, a Member of the Governing Body olthe 
Madrassnb, and sujiportcd by Khan Sahib Mauhi Mohanmui 
Yusuf, the Head Master of the Anglo-Pcrsian Bopartment of the'' 

Madrassah, ho puts a somewhat less conservative point of vies 
tlian the mtnessos first quoted. 

“Tlio problem of the vcrimciilars In Bciigtd (lifl rates) concerns itsdl-mth 
Bengali and Urdu only. Bengali being the chief vornneulat of ik pKnina 
a foreign student would bo obliged to learn it as a prcluninary to hishiiki- 
slandlngilic IccliiTcswerc it the medium of instruction. Urdu is the Iinjm 
fraitca of India and further li.as pride of place in the affcclions of thelluliam- 
madaus of the hvfgc towns particularly, but now that the lluhaTmniidsffi 
of rillngcs have entered llic ranks of students it seems likely tliat Bengali sill 
come to occupy a larger place among cdtic.alcd Muliammadans, especially 
ns it is strongly felt in some quarters that it is needed in ordiikniy compdi- 
lion with the Hindus. At the same time thof-o Muliammadans of the proviiae , 
who cling to Urdu and refuse to learn Bciig.«U arc numerous enough to icqiun 
that for some time to oomo at least education in Calcutta Uulvcisity sl^ 
bo through the medium of English nnd in Ihc circimistonccs I am obliged , 
to represent that English should remain the medium.'* 

09. On the other liand Mr. Mohomed Tlabibuc Eahman Khan, 
Honorary .Toint Secretary of Ihe All-India Muhammadan Educa- 
tional Conference, and hlr. Syed lloss Jfasood of tlic Indian Edu- 
cational Service, formerly Fellow of Calcutta University and now 
Director of Public Instruction in Hyderabad write, (in identical 
terms) : — 

" The medium of iiistniclion lioth in schools .and nnivcrsitics should be 
the vernacular of the pirovincc. Without this our life and mode of thought 
become inoro artificial and suiicrficial than they need be. India^ uill never 
developo her real gciuus and intellectual life till it is made possible for the 
inhabitants of the country to aoquiro all varieties of kuo^vledge in the language 
which comes to them most naturally ; and this they will never be able to do 
as long as English is allowed to remain the only language of culture in the 
land. Meanwhile, English should bo taught as a compulsory language both 
in the schools and in the universities.” 

Hawab Nasirul Maraalck Ali, Mirza Shujaat, writes in the 
same sense. Maulvi Tassadduq Ahmed, Assistant Inspector of 


Zuhiral TTaq, Head Master ol the Govcziuncut Muslim High Sohool, Dacca j Khan 
Bahadur Mohammad Ismail, rublic Frosccutor, Myrnensingb ; Dr. Wall Mohammad, 
of tho M. A.-0. College, Aligarh j Syed Quasi Beyozuddin, Sccretoij', Notional 
Muhammadan Association, Bogra j Dr. Hasson Suhrauardy ; and Mr. Z, B. Zahld 
Sufarawaidy. ^ 
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Scliools for Muhammadan Education, Bnrdwan Division, echoing 
the views of many other influential witnesses whom we have 
quoted, writes — 

“ia secondary scliools the medium of instniotion should throughout 
be the vernacular of the country, English being taught as a compulsory 
second, language. I advocate this change on the ground that the school, 
according to my soheme, will bo the training ground for all, and what 
IS most needed is accuracy, prccidon'and facility in expression. The habit 
of tliinldng is to be cultivated in this training ground, and this habit, as well 
as the accuracy and precision sought after, can only be attained by allowing 
the boys to think in their mother tongue. The plea that the teaching of 
English will sullot if this proposal be aocepted is based on a very narrow 
- view of a boy’s intellectual equipment.” 

Kazi Imdadul Huque, Head of the Calcutta Trainiug Scliool, 
Mr. Abdul Hasbem Khan, Assistaut Inspector of Schools in the 
Burdwau Division, and Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Kadk, Professor of 
PerBian at Ravonshaw College, Cuttack, think that in secondary 
schools the vernacular should be the medium of instruction for 
everything except the teaching of English. Mr. Kadir says ‘‘ the 
real banc of tho present system of university education is the fact 
, that English is th(f medium of instruction and examination at 
every stage he belongs to tho school of those who think that the 
time saved by using the vernacular as the medium might be 
employed profitably for English, and that tho standard of English 
teaching would be raised in this way. Agam, Mr. Fazli Husain, 
wu'itmg from Lahore, urges the view which he. advocated at tho 
Simla conference of August 1917 (see paragraph 23 above) 
namely that English should be used as a medium in secondary 
schools only for technicalities ; and this view is supported by Illr. 
Abdul Jalil, Assistant Professor of Physics and Superintendent of 
the Muslim Hostel at Meerut. 

70. A thii’d category of Muslim opinion is in favom of giving 
the option to Muslim students and others of cither usmg the vernac- 
ular as the medium or English, by providing the two lands of 
instruction in the same institution or by the establisbmout of .separ- 
ate institutions (see paragraph G1 above). Mr. Kbabifuddin Ahmad 
would have English as the medium of instruction in sccomlary 
schools for those likely to proceed to the universitj^' or i ^ 
bar, and the vernacular in the rest. Mauivi "jj j£ij«\vn 
Honoraiy Fellow of the Calcutta a tbc university 

authority on education, is in favour o 
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medium but thinks that in schools the medium of inbtiuctiou 

should be the vanacular for all students up to Class VI and tkl 

only those students piepaiinglor the matiiculation should lia\e 
fiom Class VIl upwaids, the option of learning a subject thtougli 
the medium of the veinaculaT ot,English-, he would givehoys tkc 
option of being examined through the veiuaculor at matiiculatm 
in all subjeots but English, Maulvi Khabnuddin Ahmed, Assis- 
tant Inspector of Schools lor Muhammadan Education, Daua 
Division, thinks an attempt should be made to replace English 
by tbe vernacular but that in view of the existence of fi\c 
vernaculars in Bengal there should be colleges, preferably the 
Government colleges, teaching thr-ough English. 

71. Mr-. M. A. N. Hydari,^ President of the All-India Muham- 
madan Educational Conference in 1917, gives his powerful support 
to a similar plan, putting in however a special plea for the claims 
of Urdu. 

“ I would have,” ho wiitps, “ the voTnacailar as the medium of m&tiuc 
tion in high schools and colleges up to the B A. At tho same time I uenl 
to note most emphatically timt if English is given up as a medium of in- 
skuotion It should be always and mvanably open foi Muhammadan students 
to have Urdu as the medium of mstraetion, and m all Government colleges 
and in the Umveiaty the Uidn side should be as fully equipped as tho other 
‘vernacular sides ; if this fox any reason is not possible, it is absolutely 
necessary in the interests of Muhammadan students that Bnghsh shwild 
continue to be the medium of instruction.” 

In regard to the relative claims of Urdu and Bengali as a 
medium of instruction in Bengal, Maulvi Abdul Karim,® in his 
presidential address to the Bengal Provincial Muhammadan Edu- 
cational Conference held at Burdwan in 1916, said— 

"I am afraid the progress of Muhammadan education' in Bengal 
has been much retarded by the unhappy choice of tho medium of instruction. 
I have already said how keen I was at one tune about having Urdu presenbed 
as the medium of primary education for Muhammadan hoys in Bengal, and 
how subsequently 1 had to change my opinion. The mother tongue of most 
of the Musalmans in Bengal (a mioroscopic minority in such toivns as Calcutta, 
Murshidabad and Dacca excepted) is Bengali, while Urdu is to all intents and 
purposes a foreign language to them. As Muhammadan boys of Bengal find 
it dilEcult to loom Urdu, as a rule they take up Bengali as their vernacular 
subject in the university examinations, even when they have got the option of 
taking up Urdu. This may be verified by a lefeicnco to the rccoids of tbe 
Calcutta UniveiBity.” 


‘ Tho evidence oi this iulncss is quoted moio fully in Chaptot IX, pata 77. 
* To whoac 1 iewa wo have already ro&rrotl in pani. 70 oLo\ t. 
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be taught through them -with a gresit saving of time and labour 
He continues : — . ‘ ’ 

“ But, side by side witli this and other similar considerations, it should not 
be forgotten that tile English lan^age and its magnificent literature have 
done more to expand the Indian mind during the last 50 or GO years than anv 
one thing else to which the renaissance, which is visible in every department 
of Indian life, could be attributed. The vernaculars, however beautiful and 
necessary in themselves and however much capable of fresh developments 
arc, at the highest, merely provincinl. While in some provinces there is a 
multiplicity of vernaculars the English language is the one language com- 
mon to all the provinces. It has scrv'cd as a great bond of unity in this coun- 
try. In the future it is destined to hind India in closer ties with the other parts 
of the British Empire, Great Britain and the Colonies alike. A training in 
the English language is not merely necessary on Indian national grounds, but 
also in view of tbo liigb destiny that seems to be unfolding in the near 
future.” 

73. It will bo seen that tbe competent and distinguished 
Muslim witnesses who have favoured us with their views include 
almost every school of thought in regard to this inattcr, each party 
thinking no doubt tluit its own proposals w'ould tend to the greatest 
educational benefit of the Muslim community ns well as of the-, 
province generally. We shall deal further with this qucfstion in 
making our recommendations in Part 11. 

VI. — The question of medium in Assam and Burma. 

74. Assam, with its population of 7,000,000, and its very 
numerous languages, and Burma, with its population of over 
12,000,000, need separate consideration. Jlr. J. E. Oumiingham, 
Director of Public Instruction for Assam, who regards the issues 
as largely political, but does not touch on that side of the ques- 
tion, writes : — 

“ So far .ns Assam is concerned the answer must” he in favour of English. 
We have Bengali ns the ruling language in the Surma Valley, Assamese in the 
Assam Valley and between them the Hills where many languages arc spoken. 
The Hills need English — ^nor can their needs be disregarded — they arc pushing 
forward in education, a Kbasi stood lately as the bead of the nniversi^ 
honours list in philosophy, another stood at the head of the list of the Tcc]>Ui- ' 
cal Examination Board. In all there are reckoned about IGO languages iu 
Assam. In Assam — ^I should regard it os being the same in India as a whole 
— the simplification of the complexity of languages should be a cardinal part 
of our educational policy. Assam will not accept the language of Bengal, 
the Hills the language of the Plains. The adoption even of a general alphabet 
is neglected by inertia or retarded by local patriotismC English for all is 
common ground and for all affords the widest hope of profit 'and cnlighten- 
' ment. With the spread of education amongst women tlie'.increaso of the 
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literate in English returning to their villages to find^cmploymcnt, the general 
introduction of English into village schools, the prospect is clear, oven if it be 
remote, of English ns a living language in India, understood in the fields and 
spoken in the village streets. 

I should not favour any measure of change which would tend to obscure 
the supreme importance of the study and use of the English language.” 

Mr. Cuiiningliam would like Englisli to be used as a medium of 
instruction from a very early stage, if an adequate supply of teaohcis 
could be found. * He thinks ihe^Government should provide better 
salaries for teachers, and the universities better training for them. 
The present teachers arc, in his judgment, inexpert. He adds : — 

*' For the rest children should read more, and less narrowly, write less and 
more correctly, and spealc very much more without having it considered too 
carcfulb’ whether what they say is grainmalically expressed so long as they 
speak c.asily and got their meaning clear. I’hcy should .speak English not 
only to the teachers but in tlic bo-stcls and on the playground.” 

Ciumingham advoc.ates systematic teaching of English 
throughout the degree course, both in .arts and science. 

75. Mr. C. M. Webb, Secretary to the Government of Burma, 
Educational Department, wites : — 

" III Burma for many years English must be the medium of instruction and 
examination at every stage above the matriculation in the university course. 
Vcnincular education tails off rapidly as soon as the primary stage of education 
i.s passed. There is a comparatively small demand for vernacular middle and 
high school education. There would be but few pupils prepared to take a 
vernacular university cout.so, no vernacular text books for such a course, and 
"few or no teachers capable of conducting such a course,” 

The opinion seems decisive, and the evidence of Jfr. S. W. Cocks, 
the Acting Director of Public Instruction in Burma, and of Jlr. Taw 
Seiii Ko, Superintendent of the Arcbscological Survey, Biurma 
Circle, the other two Avitnesses from Burma v’ho have replied to 
Question 11; is in accord with it.^ \ 

It appears from the evidence of Mr. Cocks that English is used 
as a medium in the Burmese schools at an earlier stage than in 
Bengal, being the chief medium in the highest cla-ss of the middle 
school, and the medium in which the school examination at the end 
of that stage is conducted in all subjects except the vernacular. 
Nevertheless the three Avitnesscs quoted slate that the knoAvledgc 
of English at the matriculation stage is in most cases inadequate, 
air. Cocks and hfr. Ko criticise the present teaching in the secondary 

A Mr. Mark llnnter, (ho reccnlly niipointcd Director of Public IiMtruction in Hurma, 
was Professor at Uio Prosidenoy College, Madras, wlicn he replied to our questionnairo. 
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schools, and advocate the use of more conversation as well as otlut 
changes. Mr. Wehh wishc.s the English medium to be used Iv 
.students prcp.aring for matriculation from Standard V upwatih 
and Mr. Ko advocates t.lic use of English ns the medium lor all 
snhiccts if possible throughout the secondary course, though ho is 
prepared to except mathematics and geograph 5 \ Jfc. Codes thiife 
that English should he taught to all .sUidcnt.s during their uuivet. 
sity cour.se, svitli a more practical cuiriculum for those whose coutes 
of study is scipnt.ific or malhpmat.ical rather than scientific; hiii 
he believes that if and when the first t.wo years of the univeraty 
course are trnusforrcd to .schools, the teaching of English to all 
students will cease to be o.ssentjal. The subject of teaching in 
Burma docs no<. come strictly within our province and a clcser 
encpiiiy would he neecssaiy before anj' final conelusions could be 
.aiTived at in regard to the qnc.sf ions at issue. For more detailed 
information in regard to the views of the abovc-n.amcd witnesses 
reference must he made to (lie evidence. \ 

N 

S 

VII.— Question oj the tnedUnn to he used below the mntriculnlm 

stage. 

7G. It would he prcmutuTc at thi.-! point to attempt a compie- 
hcn.sivc sheleli of the is.'uics raised, hut it will conveniently narrow 
the field of di.smission in dealing with the question of the mediuin 
below the matriculat ion st.ago if we can an’ivc at some provisional 
conclusion as t. 0 ^tlio medium w’hich should ho used above that 
stage. 

77, The advocates of the use of Bengali as the university 
medium, eventual]}' or immediately’, arc .able, enthu.siast.ic and 
persuasive ; hut the figures quoted in p.ar.agr.aph 2G show in the 
first place that they are in a ininorii.y ; and, in the second place, that 
only a fraction of that minority' thiulc that any' great change could 
be made for a considerable time, oudng to the still existing defi- 
ciencies of the vernacular. Erom the figm'es quoted and a 'perusal • 
of the evidence wo believe that not less than eleven out of every 
twelve of our witnesses would hold that under present conditions 
every boy^intended for a university career should at the matricula- 
tion stage he able to read English text-books with-ease and to listen 
intelligently to teaching in English, oven though he might be rinnble 
to do himself full justice at that stage in answering examipatioji 
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-papers in English ; and that, two years later— that is at the 
present intermediate stage, (which we regard as the termination 
of higher secondary education)*— he should be able to express 
himself clearly and accurately and to answer examination papers in 
English without difficulty. Many, no doubt, would put the re- 
quirements at the present matriculation stage somewhat ’ higher. 
But we have purposely stated the proposition in the form in which 
it will command, we think, the fullest measure of assent. As to the 
immediate attempt to use the vernacular as the university medium 
above the present intermediate stage, we believe that it would not 
only be impracticable, but would meet with almost universal and 
determined opposition both from university teachers and the public 
alike. In saying this, we do not wish in any way to prejudge at this 
point ihe general question of the future, which we shaU discuss 
later. But we may say at once that the requirements in regard- 
to the mastery of the vernacular used b^ each student as his 
mother tongue should certainly not be less — ^we think they 
should be greater— than those in regard to English ; and we have 
in mind especially Bengab’ which is the main vernacular of the pro- 
vince for Hindus and Musalmans alike. 

78. How then shall this double aim, the aim in regfttd to English * 
and the aim in regard to the vernacular, be achievedj We have 
adduced in Cliapter IX abundant evidence of the almost uni- 
vensal dissatisfaction with the present teaching of English. The 
' question was not explicitly raised in our questionnaire, but there 
are indications in the evidence that there is almost equal dissatis- 
faction with the teaching.of the mother tongue, and this dissatisfac- 
tion'was expressed to us on many occasions during our tours in 
Bengal. iHow can matters be improved in both respects ? We 
"may say at the outset that we believe that the conflict between 
- the two aims is rather apparent than real : and that experience in 
many countries shows that the mastery of the mother tongue is 
not rendered slower or less difficult by the acquisition during 
school years of a second living language. We shall therefore regard 
the two aims which- we have specified as equally necessary, and 
shall deal first with what is obviously the more difficult of achieve- 
ment, the aim in regard to English, and shall consider that for the 
moment, and, as far as possible, independentl y of the second aim. 

' ‘ • » Seo ChaptesB XXXI and XXXU. 
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81 . It is right before proceedmg further to point' out that a 
certain number of our ■witness^ deny that any instruction is at 
present actually given through English. Thus Mr, F.W. Sudmer- 
Bon writes : — 

“ AJthongli fnstruotioE is supposed to be through the medifim of Engh'sh 
in the top four classes of a high school, whatever instrubtion is given, 
excepting of course the mechanical reading of text-books, is really in the 
vernacular.” 

The Scottish Churches Senatus say that “ English is taught in^ 
most cases as a dead language, little practice being given in the 
speaking of the language.” And according to Dr. Nares Chandra 
Sen Gupta, '* most teachers in secondary schools. do, as a matter 
of fact, use the vernacular as theAuedium of instruction.” 

82 . No doubt these' witnesses speak of schools with which 
they are .acquainted. But the evidence of three inspectors of 
schools shows that in most schools a mixture of the two media is 
used, as one would expect. Khan Bahadur Ahsanullah says that 
“ the vernacular is not displaced as a medium at any point of 
school life. Teachers use the vernacular freely even in the highest 
classes.” Mr. W. E. Griffith, Inspector of Schools in the Burdwan 
Division, writes . 

“ Eaglish should he used as the medium of insfructi'on in all subjects for 
those students, who are being prepared for the matriculation. This is the 
present system. It is true that much of the teaching is imparted by means of 
an admixture bf English and Bengali ; but this would cease and 
English would gradually predominate as better qualified teachers were 
provided.” 

Mr. T..O. D. Dunn, Inspector of Schools in the Presidency 
Division, writes that the extent of the use of English as a medium 
varies as follows : — 

“ (1) Schools under missionary control with European teachers are able to 
use English as the medium of instruction at a stage four years before tuatrioula- 
tion. The senior classes of these schools may reasonably he described as 
bi-lingual. At present the best of them are girls’ schools with several European 
teachers. 

(2) The better schools stafied solely by Indians— Government high 

schools and certain privately managed institutions — ^havo not yet attained 
to this standard. English, two years from matriculation, is scarcely a com- 
plete me^um of instnictidn, and cannot bo considered so even in the final 
year of school work. , 

(3) The average ‘ recognised ’ school does not attain at any stage to 
the free use of English as a medium of instruction.” 

0 2 
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We liavc received oomplaint-s that teacliers asoEngMutiJni 
in order to exercise iLcmselvcs in conversational practice, ev^ 

.when their pupils cannot follow them.^ 

83. The fact is that the practice varies fromsokol to BchooUiij 
from teacher to teacher. We have ourselves heard inBti;ttt!tion,wtli 
varied competence and success, given in many schools in 
mathematics ahd Sanslcrit through the" medium of EngM. Ith 
certain that an effort, if not always a successful effort, is maJe 
to use English as the spoken medium in the four highest 

We cannot therefore accept tlic view-that criticisms of our'vritncsses 
in regard to the use of English as the medium are criticisms of si 
imaginary system ; tliey are probably most applicable to thosecasa 
in which the teacher’s mastery of the medium is least petiett. 

And above all it must be remembered that, whatever variations tkn 
may be in the use of the spoken medium, the written medium for tte 
malriculation, and lor the test examination which precedes it, is 
English ,®’and that boys ivill have no chance of passing it iinlea 
they can use that medium to some extent. 

84, An inspection of^tlic answers to section (ii) (h) of Question 
11—“ To what extent do you think that English "should be used as 
tbe modi^im of instruction for those students ivlio are beuig prepared 
for matriculation ” — shows a variety of opinion that escapes 
anything 'like complete classification, even among those wtnesses 
who are 'most ardent in their- desire to maintain English as the 
sole medium at the post-matriculation stages. 

86. We quote first witnesses in favour of the English metounas 
the chief medium at any rate for the upper classes of the school. 
The Rev. W. II. G. Holmes thinks that if English is to be used os 
the medium of instruction in the University it sliould be used 
at tbe earliest possible moment in tbe schools. Maulvi A. K- 
Fardul Huq from his personal experience desires a reversion to the 
older state of things. He would have the medium of instruction 
gradually introduced so that when the hoy reaches the first of the 
four highest classes in the school (Class VII) the medium should 
be wholly English. Sister Mary Victoria, on the other hand, who 
has had great experience with girls,' and who advocates English as 
' the medium for the four years preceding matriculation, thinks 

* See the evidence ol Mr. H! SUarj quoted in para. 01 below. 

* Except for history, an optional Bub}cct, for which the use of the vernacular may 

he guhstituied at the choice of the candidate. * ‘ ' 
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“ it should never be used as a medium of instruction below twelve 
years of age ” except for pupils whose vernacular is English. Mr. 
A. H. Mackenzie, Principal of the Government Training College, 
Allahabad, who is one of the strongest advocates of the English 
medium, would limit it to ‘‘ those classes in which the instruction 
necessitates the use of a vocabulary richer than that familiar to 
the pupils in the speaking and reading of their vernaculars ” — ^in 
his opinion the two highest classes of the secondary school as at 
present organised. " ^ 

.Mr, Chinta Haran Chakravarti, Officiating Principal of the_ 
David Hare Training College, thinks that English should be the 
medium for' students preparing for matriculation in teaching all 
subjects, except the vernacular and classical languages, -but that 
free use should be made .of the vernacular to explain difficulties 
wherever necessary to ensure an accimate understanding of 'the 
subject ; but he does not specify from which class he would begin 
using it. Other witnesses specify various classes in the school as 
the proper stage at which the use of the English medium should 
be adopted, from Class IV up to Class IX. ^ 

86. We have quoted in the foregoing paragraph certain witnesses 
who though generally in favour of English as the school medium 
from a certain stage in the currietdum think that the classical 
anguages and the vernacular should bo taught through the uiedium 
of the vernacular, -for which course strong reasons are adduced. 

* Tbe following is iv list of classes recosunended by various other witnesses as the 
lowest suitable for the use of English as the medium of instruction : — 

Class rV, Mr. J. B. Banerjca and Mr. Satyendronatb Gupta, OfBciating Head Master 
of the Howrah Zilla School ; Class V, Mr. W. E. Griffith ; Class VI, Mr. Govinda Chandra 
Bhowa! ; Class VII, Mr. Altaf Ali, Mr. Saiyad Muhsin Ali, Bai F. K. Basu Bahadur, Bai 
Sahib Nritya Gopal Chaki, Mr. G. E. Eawous, Mr. Haiidas Goswamy, Mr. U. C. Haidar, 
Khan Sahib Maulvi ICazi Zahiral Haq, Mr. A. H. Harley, Mr. Fanchanan Majumdar, 
Class VIII, Mr. Gauranganath Banorjee, Mr. Jaygopal Banei^ee (except for geography 
and history). Dr. Bimal Chandra Ghosh, Mr. U. C. Gupta, Mr. C. H. Mazumdar, Mr. Ehudi 
Bam Bose ; Claes IX, Mr Sudhansnkumar , Bancrjee, Bai Sahib Bidhubhusan Goswomi, 
the Maharaja dhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, Dr. Wall Mohammad, Mr. Fonchanandas 
Mukherji, Mr. P. N. Nog, Mr. Bipin bchari Sen Dr, P. D. Shastri. The above list is not 
complete. In some cose? witnesses recommend the instruction of English from tlm ‘ 8rd 
class’ and it is not clear whether they mean Class HI or Class VIII. In a number ofbases 
no class is mentioned and it may be assumed that the witnesses are in favotu: of the 
slalus quo, i.e,, of using English as the medium from Class VII to Class X inclusive. 

A certain number of witnesses named above would use the vomacular as the medium 
in teaching the vernacular Itself and the classical languages. Wo use in this note the 
classification of the Eastern Bengal schools, see first footnote to 2 above. 
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Thus Itb. T. 0. D. Dunn \mtos:~ 

“ Translation Iroin Sanskrit should be carried on in Bcugali. if ■ 
only fair to the pupil and the only means of attaining to a 
analytic knowlodgo of the iiiothcj: tongue andtlio correction of the 
evil of the ‘ key ’ by which a boy translates his Sansblt into the rilcstlij 
of English”! ^ 

87. But apart from these witnesses there are a conaidistal)!. 
number who advocate a ' mixed system, under which some noj.' 
linguistic subjects would be taught through the English, and otheg 
through the vernacular, medium. In regard to this division t!i«< 
are very wide divergencies of opinions hotween individual vit 
nesses. 

88. A number of tvitnesses suggest that geography and cV 
mentary science should be taught in the'vomaoular. k setiooa 
difficulty is of course the question of teohnical torus.' The 
vernaoulnrs have not the resources either in vocabulary or in 
methods of formation to frame such terms and if the vemaculai is 
used as the medium they must bo formed with the help of Sanskrit ■ 
or Arabic, or borrowed direct from English. Sir Geoioo Dasa 
Bauerjec would borrow them from En^ish ; Rai Diuanath Bisvns 
Bahadur goes further, and suggests, with a view to eniichmg the 
vernacular, that both English and vernacular technical teims 
should be used ; and he proposes that in teaching geography the 
names of mountains, rivefBriakes,^etc., in India should be given 
both in English and the vernaomar, other names being given ^ 
only in English. Some witnesses, like Miss L. Sorabji of Dacca, 
think that geography and science should bc'taught through 
English as early as possible, while Mr. P. 0. Singh advocates the 
teaching of geography and hygiene in the vernacular. In regard to • 
history there is a marked difference of opinion. Rai Chuni Lai Bose 


* other wUncsace who shore Mr. I>Bzm's general view that Engliah s^uld not be 
Used as the medium for teaohing olaasioal langnogos'luid the vemaonlar okaMt. Sharp, 
Mr. J..E. Banerjea, Mr. Chinta Haran Chakravart', Mr. P. E.‘ Ohatteij’ce,' Bai Sahib 
Bidhubhuean Goswami, Froioseor of Sanskrit at Dacca College, Mr. Baridas Goswamy, 
Mr, J K. Bazra, Mr. Amvika Charan Uozomdar, Dr. Icj Bahadur Saprn, Mr, 
Akshaykumat Sarkar, the Bor. T. E. T. Shore, Dr. David Xhomson, Bai Bahadur 
Bhagvati Sahay (who would use the olassical iangoago as the medium iu teaohing it). 
Conversely, the great majority of the wituosieTWho are in favour of using the vernaeular 
as the general medium in seoondaiy sohoois would use the English medium for the 
teaehing of English. 
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Bahadur, the Eev- J. 0. Forrester, Dr. M. N. Banerjee, Mr. J . 
Borooah, Rai Hari Nath Ghosh Bahadur, Mr. R. K. Guha, Mr. 
J. N.‘ Eazra, Principal -of Mi^apore College, suggest history as a 
subject which should be taught in the vernacular. Other witnesses, 
Rai Bejoy Narayan Kundu Bahadur, Rai Biswatabar Ray 
Bahadiu:, Rai Sri Nath Roy Bahadur, specially mention history 
as a subject which should be taught in English. Yet other 
witnesses again, Mr. Jay Gopal Banerjee and Mr. P. C. Singh, 
suggest a differentiation of treatment as between Indian history, 
which they wish taught through the vernacular, and English 
history which they would have taught through English. 

89. The case of mathematics is peculiar, as the subject is 
expressed almost completely by the use of technical terms com- 
bined with a few of the-simplest elements of ordinary speech. Never- 
theless a number of witnesses in favour of the divided system select 
mathematics as a subject to be taught in the vesrnaeulat. Rai 
Dinanath Bisvas Bahadur, Mr. Herambaohandra Maitra suggest 
that the medium should be vernacular with English terminology. 

- Mr. Karunamay Khastgir, Professor of Mathematics in Presidency 
College, Mr. Bimalananda Sen, of the Noakhila P. N. High 
School, Bogra, and Mr. TJ. N. Sinha, Principal of the Coooh Behar 
College, select mathematics as a subject for which the English 
medium should be used. 

90. Another witness who advocates a mixed system in the 
schools is Mr. J. G. Coverhton, ■ Director of Public Instruction in 
Bombay. Mr. Covemton thinks the arguments for maintaining 
English as the medium of instruction at every stage above entrance 
to the university preponderate if Indian universities are to be 
brought up to modern standards of method and efficiency and kept 
in touch with European learning and progress. He writes : — 

“ At present it is quite true that students on entering the university have 
a very inadequate knowledge of English and are mostly unable to understand 
English as spoken by Englishmen or themselves to speak ordinary Bngbsh 
such as is used by Englishmen in everyday life. But if the school course 
were lengthened and improved, and the b03fs came to the university older and 
with a more thorough school training, these defects would be removed and 
the students should then be more able to cope in Euglish with their univer- 
sity work. It does not follow that m schools all work should be carried on 
through the medium of English, provided that ample time is given to English, 
and especially to practical fprms of English, e.g., dictation, reading and collo- 
quial conversation, all of which at present are fat too much neglected in the 
upper classes of our secondary schools. History and geography are probably 
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the Bubjeota in which the iiBo of vcmBoulaTs as a medium of instruction in 
Bohools may ho permitted with thcicast detriment to the pupils. In teadauB 
oriental classics, e.g., Sanskrit, Pali, Persian, there may be possible advan- 
tages to be gained by using the veriiaoular. The adoption of the verna- 
cular in the subjects named above would, I think, promote more rapid ptopea 
in them and would probably offord more tune for the study of English and 
all those subjects which are to be taught through English. Univciaty 
candidates should be allowed the option of answering papers inthj 
former subjects in vernacular.” 

Thus hit. Oovemton thinks the mixed system would he ^uca- 
tionally economical. 

91. Mr. H. Sharp, Educational Commissioner .with the Govetn- 
ment of India, proposes an interesting scheme for the gradual 
introduction of English as the medium which even in the highest - 
Bohodl class would not l)o the only meSimu- So writes ' 

“ The use (or attempted use) of English as the mcdiiun of instruction bepns 
too early. This is due to the facts that the tendency in Bengal is to hepn 
English at a very early stage before the pupH has attained an adequate 
knowledge of his vernacular, that the classes which arc designated ‘figb’ 
comprise the last four classes, and (I am informed in some quarters) that 
teachers like to practise their En^sh in class. The instruction should be 
imparted in vcnvacular (or mainly so), and the books used should he vetDa- 
cular up to a higher stage than at present. The introduction of English as 
the metBum should be gradual, c.g., English as a language mighty ho begun 
about the third or fourth stage of instruction, the medium remaining vetna- 
oulai, save where the £rcct method is used and even then only in lessons in 
English. . At about the sixth stage, arithmetic might be worked m Enghsh 
figures. Af the sixth, Eughsh technical tcrms^v'ould be introduced in matbe- 
matios. At the seventh stage, instruction in mathematics would be con- 
ducted so far as possible in English and a history book in English would be 
read, covering the same period as that read in tlio sixtl), and_ couched in 
language which approximated to a translation of the book used in the sixth ; 
but the explanation in class would remain mainly vcmaoular. In the dghth 
stage, history teaching would'Tio oonducted in English so far as possible, 
and an English geography book would be used in the same way as was the 
history book in the seventh standard. In the ninth stage geography would 
bo taught in English. In the tenth stage instruction would be carried on 
mainly in English save in the vernacular’ and classical language lessons. I 
have not mentioned science, because the treatment will depend on the 
stage at which it is begun. If it begins early, the same method of gradual 
change might be. adopted as with history »ud geography ; if late, com* 
mencement might be made with an English science book, the explanation 
being at first in the vernacular and then in English. ” 

92. The evidence of Mr. F. 0. Turner, Principal of Dacca 
College, marks a transition between witnesses who are either in 
favour of English as the chief medium, or as the partial medium. 
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and those vdio advoonle the vernaoulaT as the chief medium in the 
high schools. Ho OTites : — 

“ (a) I consider that at most 20 per cent, of students have on their 
cutinnco to the Univcraty an adcQuatc command of English. 

(b) It is difficult to form a definite opinion on this point, but I am inclined 
to ho sceptical ns to the amount of English acquired by pupils in schools by 
studying subjects other than English through the medium of English, and I 
am doubtful -whether the benefit to their English is not more than balanced by 
the loss to their other subjects. 

(c) I am anything but satisfied with the kind of training now given in 

English before entrance to tin University 

(il) No attempt should bo made to tench English literature until af(or the 
intennodiate stage, and then only to honours students. There should be no 
poetry set cither for the matriculation or for the intermediate examination. 
To introduce students cither to poetry or to archaic forms of English before 
they have a sound knowledge of cuircut piose is, I nm convinced, at the 
bottom of nil our difficulties in teaching English. 

(f) It follows from my answer to (b) above that 1 am inclined to penuit 
students to give their .answers in all subjects (at tho matriculation) c.vcept 
English in the vernacular.” 

93. Mr. J. R. BaiTow, Professor of English and Acting Princi- 
pal, Presidency College, whoso adinirablo cvidcuco sliould be 
consulted in cxlcnso, thinks that tho present system in the secon- 
dary schools by which all instruction after the elementary stage is 
given through the medium of an alien longue, ‘has failed 
hopelessly.’ 

“ If," he says, " such a system has succeeded elbewh’uie, then that only 
proves lh.at Ilic*sy.sfem i.s one whicli entirely depends for its siieccss on the 
comlitioiis under whieln't is woikcd and the shill I’f timsc who work it, arid 
tliat hero tlic ncce.‘'saTy conditions and skill aic lacking. The experiment is in 
itself ail exlK liiely daring one, sinee at the best il means that hoys arc having 
the foundations of tlieir knowledge of other Hilijccls laid insecurely ; while, 
at llic woihl, .ns in Bengal, not only aic the foiinilntioiis imperfect, hut tlic 
wliolc siipcistmctiiTC is riclicty. This surely would he an uiicoiiscionablc 
price to pav even if at the end of the school course nil stlidcnls had at least 
leuriil English lenlly well, lint if wc find, ns wc do, tlint the system to which 
so iiineh i.n sacrificed docs not even tench thciii English it seems to me ruinous 
to stick to it.” 

(I) Mr. Harrow doubts whctlicr much can be done to iniptove ])roiiuncin- 
tioii and intonation except in a few details and thinks (with Dr. 
Seal) that it is easy to exnggcmte the importance of this matter, since every 
branch of the British Empire has il.s own jicciiliarilic.s of spccoli ; (2) ho 
urges that it is essential to increase the slock of words knoivn tolhp Bengali 
boy and that the very first thing to inipiovc the leaching of English in soliools 
is to increase very largely the ninonnt, not the difficultj', of the Eiiglisli rend ; 
(3) he thinks the whole process of leaniing is inverted by the introduction 
of grammar— and e.spcciolly grammors 'full of pn’pobl«rou« y ong nu 
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difficult trams alttough a lew simple mles of ^nunar maybe useful to 
beginner ; (4) lie points out that by introducing boys to liteiatuio bef” 
they Jiave a strong and easy grasp of modem Engbsb and by thus presann ^ 
tbeir attention the obsolete and the unusual ■we cause inevitable confusi^ 
and tbeir stoclc of words and phrases becomes a jiunble of old and hew, comi^ 
and rare, poetical and prosaic, which is so often caricatured as charaoteristic 
of Indian English ; (5) he regards it as a complete waste of time to set bow 
to read literature before they have acquired the familiarity with the langua^ 
necessary to appreciate it ; and that it is an example of the topsyturvindsa of 
present methods that boys are examined — ^andpass — ^in prosody, at the inter- 
mediate examination, when the ear is unable to distinguish the movement 
of blank verso from prose ; (6) ho sees no object in using English as the medium 
of examination at matriculation, though there would be no great objection to 
it, if boys by the use of better methods acquired a really good knowledge of it 
before they left school, Mr. Barrow finally insists on the importance of pro- 
’viding every school and every college with a supply of light English reaing. 
“ The tendency to force ‘ standard books * down the throats of immature stu- 
dents is, quite apart from the difficulties of language involved, responsible 
for much of the intellectual sterilisation which every one deplores.” 


94. The stafi of Seiampore College, who are in favour of English 
as the sole post-matriculation medium, write ; — 

“ Almost all members of our staff ore of opinion .that it is’^desirahle to pro 
a fair trial to the vernacular as the medium of instruction in all subjects except 
English, in secondary schools up to the matriculation standard, but only ou the 
distinot conditiofl that better arrangements of a radical character are made 
for improving the teaching of English as a subject. Erom the lowest to the 
highest classes only a fully qualified staff for English teaching should he em- 
ployed. present great harm is done by assigning the tcaobing of En^h 
in the Imyost .cISsses to teachers who themsdves do not know the 
language.” '' 


96. Mr. J: A. Richey, Director of Public Instruction in the 
Punjab, in an admirable memorandum, too long for complete 
quotation here, after e^ressing his view that English should be 
used as the post-matriculation medium, writes : — 

“ I consider that the present extenmve use of English as a medium of 
instruction in secondary schools can only be justifieddf the following two 
propositions are accepted os true ?=— 

(i) that the use of English as a medium of instruction in subjects other 

than the English language improves the student’s command of 
English ; 

(ii) that before a boy can study a subject in college through the meffium 

of English he must have been trained to think in English on that 
subject in school. 


I hold that neither of these propositions is true, (i) That the first proposi- 
tion is a fallacy can be practically demonstrated by visit to any high school 

in India Speaker’ after speaker at a conference recently held 

in Lahore emphasised this point, i.e.. that the use of English os a medium 
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before a boy bae a good working knowledge of English results either in 
verbal cram or in slipshod English. 

(ii) 'The second proposition is based on a-psyoholo^oal or, perhaps I should 
say, physiological fallacy. Given a good knowledge of a language it is per- 
fectly possible for a man to express his thoughts in it on any subject which 
ho has studied in his mother tongue. I never fomid any great difficulty In 
expressing my thoughts on history, politics, etc., to a Frenchman in French 
although I had never studied these subjects through the medium of 
French 

The aim of the secondary school (regarded as a preparatory for a univer- 
sity) should bo to educate its pupils intelligently up to the standard required 
for university study, and to give them shch a thorough knowledge of the 
English tongue as will .enable them to undertake that study through the 
medium of English. By attempting prematurely to make its pupils study 
in English it fails to' educate them intelligently. It should bo quite possible 
for the Indian secondary school to achieve its aim if it attacked the problem 
.in the proper way.^ 

All subjects of the school curriculum (save the English language itself) 
should bo taught through the medium of the vcrnaoular'. At the same time 
the teaching of English in the higher forms should bo revised and brought into 
co-relation with the rest of the school course. The object of the English teach- 
ing should be to enable boys to understand and to express themselves in 

straightforward modem EngUsh 

•>.Tho study of general subjects through the medium of the vernacular will 
scVfrce a good deal of time now wasted in re-learning through the medium of 
English courses which have been learnt in lower classes through the vernacular ; 
and these additional periods may well be assigned to the English master. 

An exception might be made in the ease of mathematics which 

might bo taught in English in the highest forms, since in this hubjoct the 
technical terms used arc already English and the need for- composing 
grammatical sentences is almost negligible. 

The duty of the school is to teach modern colloquial English 

and, so far as possible, to make the pupils bi-lingual. There should be much 
more talking on the part of the boys and less by the teacher than there is at 
present. Incidentally this can only be brought about by the pro'vision of 
teachers who have been trained at normal colleges in modern methods, of 
language teaching. India, and particularly Bengal, is wofully deheient in such 
institutions. 

If English were taught on the above lines it should be possible for a boy 
to answer his papers at the matriculation stage in English in subjects which 
ho has studied through the medium of the vernacular ; but there is no advan- 
tage gained in making him do so except where necessary. 

I look on external examinations solely ns entrance tests to further spheres 
of work or employment. They add nothing to tlic knowledge a boy already 
possesses. Begarded in this light, it is lor the future employer or instructor 
to state what qualifications ho desires in candidates and to devise his test 
accordingly 

It may bo urged in objection thf.w the option of answering papers In the 
vernacular already exists at the matriculation and is little used. The 
reply is that the subjects having been taught throu(;h the medium of 
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Knfjlinh ftt Fcluml, llm pajwlidiiloa liftvc Imd no ])rac(icc in nnswcrinE anrt i;_ 
in llio vprnnniliir, nnd linvo in many cas-'s owii!* to tlioit impcilccl 1® 

Icdgo of Kngliali inomoriiictl fho wonli of Ihoir Enplisit toxt-Wkii. 

If tlic Bclicnio mpgrslcrl nlmvo for Unglidi ioacliing in fclools vm. 
mlopictli llic Btfuidanl of colloquial Engli-h possessed by univctnily slnfek 
on ndmiaflion should lie much hiphrr than at present* It slioufd not j,, 
ncc('s.>-ary for llip univcreily to teach English except in the form of Earfith 
literature, and this only to otudenta who ndopt a linguiRlifl or rimih, 
couruc " * \ 

All. Itiolicy sutnninrisca bis suggestions ns lollows 

“(o) all Kuhjocta tave English should ImtaugfrtfliTOUghthemcdwmoftLj 
vernacular to the end of I lie hiah eehool stage, with the posjbh 
excefitioii of luatheiitatk-a in which the technical terms are lonoxei 
ftorii English : 

(6) liy adopting (he above itysicni a good de.al of time would tic set fnt 
which is at present wasted in endeavouring to teach the papih 
thniugh a inediuin they imprfrrlly comprehend, and also in rcri- 
sing in English matter whieh has alrtsuly l>ecn taught in Ihcsttai. 
ciilar. This time .shuuhl he iitilbed by the English inaslmct 
senior rless-es‘ (nr {ir.ictising the hoya in expressing in comet 
Englisli the huowlcdgc which they hiivo noquired through tic 
vciiiiuulir: 

(e) at (he iiintiieulattoii oxnininnliou a eandidalc who ]iropose4i to pwicctd 
to the tmiversity should he. required to an.swer in English question- 
papers set in that language on Dw siibjcef.s which he will study nt 
.the ‘uiiivendly. In all other subjects except matlu'inatica he 
•,BliouId be examined through the medium of the \-ernacular. 

t ‘.,C'ondidntc.s not proccediu" to the uiiivcraily should l>o examined 
through the vernne-ular, s.avc in nioi hemal ic.R and English : 

((?) the aim of the English^ teaching in the seeniulary sehool should ho to 
train hoys- to understand nnd sjicnk collo.quial English, and to 
write the language grammatically ; 

(c) the aludy of English litcntturc should not he attempted hcfoio the 
university stage. iVt tliat stage it should form a subject^ cqui- 
vulciit to, but iiot of more impodanec than, matlienintics, history, 
etc., and should be im-ludcd in such courses astlio University may 
think suitable. TJic icacliing of colloquial English is not the func- 
tion of a university.” 

96. Mr. C. E. W. Jones, Director of Public Instruction in tlie 
Nortb-West Pronticr Province, thinks that English should be the 
solo post-matrioulntion medium, because of the multiplicity of the 
vernaculars, the lack of vonmoular text-books nnd the popularity 
of English in his province ; bo doitbts whether such students 
AYould care to receive uistruotion tlirough the medium 'of tho verna- 
cular or to be examined in it if ilic obbico wore offered tbom. He 
thinks English should bo taught as a second language from the 
beginning of tho fifth to tho ond of the tenth year of school life and 
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sliould only bo employed as a medium in the years corresponding 
to the present intermediate stage. Ho urges tliat the present 
system not only hampers the pursuit o{ general-knowledge hut also 
handicaps the study of English, as practically the whole time of 
the hoys is devoted to text- books, and conversation and simple 
composition are neglected. Lilte many other witnesses he advocates 
a more practical and less literary study of English. 

97. Mr. S. G. Dunn, Professor of English Literature in the Muir 
College, Allahabad, would use English as the solo medium in the 
majority of universities, but sees no objection to the use of a verna- 
cular in ‘ universities of a pmroly indigenous type.’ He suggests 
that English should not be the medium of instruction in schools 
but should be taught as a second language (by trained teachers) 
at about the ‘ 5th class stage ’ when the pupils are 12 or 13 years 
of age. He regards it as essentia] to Inakc the distinction 
between practical tiuining in the use of the English language and 
training in tlic study of English literature. 

98. Mr. G. A. Wathen, Principal of the Khalsa College, Amritsar, 
writes : — 

“ I consider tlinl university students on their entrance to the university' 
have nu inadequate command of Engiisii. Yet I would not iu?p Englisii as a 
medium of instniction in secondary scliool.s for all sulyects for teachers have 
not themselves a free command, and the use of it tends to imlcsbribahlo cr.am- 
roing which is usually fata] to all intelligence and originality. If we bad at 
least one really good master in every school we might get Englisli hotter. Tho 
reason for the low standard is because the teachers tench and speak a language 
of which they are seldom masters.” 

99. Wo have (for reasons given in paragraph 79 above) 
restricted the evidenoe quoted in regard to the use of the verna- 
cular in secondary schools, to those who think that. English must 
he used as tho university medium at any rate above tho present 
‘ intermediate ’ stage. But certain evidence from tho other 
sources cannot bo overlooked. 

Several of tho witiies.se.s cited above have referred to cramming 


and memorisnjlon of work not understood as due to the prematuro 
use of English as a medium of instruction and examination. The 
evidence of Dr. P. I^cogj, Professor of Chemistry at 'Rjijslmhi, on 


this point is direct and significant 

“ 'Whcii'’ he says, "I sec iny'yomiger hrol liers atul younp 
mitting to. memory pages after ji-age.*! of books writ ten — * ,, , 

. — ■ ^ — - ' y rrfrrr*’<^ 

*TJio answer of Jlr. ReN. Gilchrist to Quc-.iion . nwy 


counoxion. 
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they ilo not nntlcrstnnd for tho purpose of disgorging their newly ar»^, .j 
hnorvfedgo in tvnsvte r pnpets 1 oonnoi consoitMionsiy blame them lot the^s 
of emmming. If secondary education ho conducted in tho vcmaculaiBetJ 
larger number of subjects may certainly be taught than at present, »sj p, 
very low standard that prevails in tho matriculation examination inaye^ 
ho raised.'' ™ ' 

TIio question whether boys knined by the use ofthe vernacahi 
medium ato more advanced intellectually than those tiaineil 
through English has been raised in paragraphs 21, 22, and a 
above. -'On this point we may quote the persona! cxperiesce 
of Mr. Ramananda Cliatlcrjco. He writes as follows 

“ English being taught only ns a language and litorahire, all other snhjects 
in the school courses should be taught through the medium of tho vemaceltt 
of the children. I'his will pTO them n far better grasp of the mhiecU 
taught than tho prcscut method of using Engiish as the uveJkm cl 
instruction. They will assimilate knowledge better, and will he better able le 
think for thoinselvcs. 5Iy experience is that, at the age of 10 or 11, in the latest 
class of the vernacular school where I fust received education, my Ichw- 
students and myself knew more of history, geography, mathematics, hyptie, 
sanitation, and natural science combincdi than my class-fellows ol 15, 
16,17,18,01 more, know when I was sr«hsequcnlly in the liighcsttha 
of n high school preparing for tho matriculation examination. Similar hw 
been the experience of many others.” 

YIIL — The teaMtg of English in secondary schools. 

100. Wo have seen tho rcmorhablo tind apparently inocou- 
ciliablo differences of opinion wliich exist among expert wituessea 
in regard to tho use of English ns a medium in schools and in the 
University. We reserve our own conclusions in this matter for 
Part 11 of this report. 

101. Tho dissatisfaction of rvitnosscs with the present system 
of teaching English is prnctically universal .and finds expression 
in the replies to Question II, sections ii(fl), ii(c) and ii(d). We have 
incidentally quoted a number of replies to these queries and 
propose to deal with them only briefly. With few exceptions our 
witnesses think tho present teaching (i) gives undue attention to 
complex grammatical rules, which tho pupils cannot understand 5 
(ii) attempts to give a training in English literature to pupils who 
do not understand tho English language ; (iii) neglects training in 
simple conversation ; (iv) neglects training in simple composition ; 
(v) neglects teaming in pronunciation and diction. 


* Question !• 
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102, TeaoJim of English. — ^Ab many of our witnesses point out, 
it is impossible to lay down methods of teaching independently 
of the quality and experience of the teachers who are to be asked 
to use them ; and the average qualifications and pay (the con- 
nexion is obvious) of the present teachers of English, especially of 
those for the lower classes, have been severely criticised. 

Kazi Imdadul Huque, Head Master of the Calcutta Training 
School, urges — 

, "the appointment of eiBcient teachers of English in all classes from 
below upwards. The pmotioo now (ho says) is to leave the beginners and the 
lower classes generally in the hands of ill-qualified and ill-paid tcachcis. This 
must be discontinued. None but thoroughly trained men should be allowed 
to teaoh English in any class.” 

Mr. Bimalananda Sen, Head Master of a high school at Bogra, 
writes in the same sense. He tells us that — 

“ what generally happens is that teaching in the lower classes in most 
middle English and many high schools is entrusted to a matriculate who 
has somehow just managed to get his certificate but has neither knowledge 
of his subject nor skill in teaching ; and the result is deplorable. Thus the 
groundwork becomes extremely bad.” 

. Mr. Satis Chandra Sen, Head Master of the Hindu School, 
Calcutta, gives similar evidence ; and Miss Sorabji, Principal 
of the Eden High School, Dacca, says that— . ' 

“ too often .... even Bengali graduntes are unable to frame questions or 
to correct the answers of pupils except from the actual words of the book.” 

Mr. F, C. Turner, of Dacca College, thinks that the main, and 
it might be said the only defect (in the teaching of English), is 
the lack of knowledge of the English language on the part of the 
teachers. Many witnesses insist on the desirability of having 
better teachers. Some would have the best (the Murarichand 
College, Sylhet, suggests M.A.’s) to leach the low’est classes ; and . 
the suggestion carries with it a necessary increase in the rate of pay^ 
wliich is urged (among others) by Mr, B. C. Bose, Mr, A. H. Macken- 
zie, Mr. Benoy Kumar Son, and Mr. Panchanan Sinha, besides 
the wituesses-quoted above. 

103. Training of English teachers.-— 'KarX Imdadul Huque’s plea 
for previous training is supported by the heads of other training 
colleges, Mr. Mackenzie and Mr. Mathura Kanta Nandi, and also 
by Mr. J. A. Hichey, Dr, P. D, Shastri, Mr. Sali.sh Cliandra 
Mukerji, and Mr. Benoy Kumar Sen. Sister JInry Victoria 
and a Bengali member of the Scrampore College Buggc.sttlmt no one 
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should be allowed to teach English whphasnotundergoneBtlMiKusi, 

practical test ol his powers before a special board ; Sist® jjl 
Victoria suggests that the examination should be conduofcedby tit 
Education Department ; and Dr. Gilbert Slater makes the piactial 
suggestion that ‘ Methods and Practice of Teaching Enghsh’ ] 
form a special subject at the L. 'T. examination ; although pahipj 
the subject deseryes more time than could be allotted to itinftii i 
way, we shall deal in Part II with similar proposals. 

104. Dr. M, N. Banerjee proposes that teachers of English shoslj 
cither be persons specially trained by Englishmen or Indians tvIo ' 
have had their education from Englishmen. Miss Sorabji of Daces 
and Mr. Kumar Manindra Chandra Sinha suggest that the diffi- 
culties of obtaining suitable teaefiers of English might he overcame 
by employing .^glo-Indians. ; and Miss Sorabji thinks that the loml 
European schools could provide teachers from the Anglo-Mian 
and domiciled communities, who, after q)eoial training in a training 
college, would render useful service. Miss Sorabji proposes, as a 
complement to ber suggestion, that the major vernacular of the 
province should be a compulsory' subject in dll European schools. 

“ Would not this,” she says, “ help to bridge the gulf hetwect’tha 
doinioiledEnglish and the Indians, the ^children of both'commnm- 
ties leaguing each other’s language ?” It is clear, at any rate, 
that teachers of English for the, lowest ‘classes in a school must 
neces&nffly be acquainted with the vernacular.. In regard to the 
question- ’of accent Mias Sorabji writes that she finds that 
Indian 'children do hot catch the undesirable accent of the 
Indo-European or domiciled English and that the better class 
of .the latter are becoming more careful about their speech. 
Miss Sorjabji’s suggestion seems worthy of careful consideration. 

■ The suggestion ’ that ■^omen European teachers might bo 
employed in secondary schools (for boys) is made by Mr. 
Ravaneswar Banerjee. 

106. Tlie Dired Mei/wi?— As one of the most important ways of 
improving the teaching of English, the ‘ direct method ’ has been 
suggested by a large number of experienced witnesses,^ Miss 

I See the evidence of the 'Association of XiniveTsify Women in -India, Vanivl Abdul 
Earim, EarcndralcumaT hlajorader, Hi. Frovash Chunder Uitter, llio B,eh lather Eeuty 
Baja Pramada Nath Bay, hfr. hleghnnd Saha, Ur. Sniya Kumar SenJ i)r. Nates Chandra 
Son Gupta, Dr. P. D. Shastri, De Hassan Subramidy, Mr. Siti Eanth Voohoepati and 
Mabamahopadbyayn Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. 
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Sorabji tliinlcs tliat English should be taught by the direct method 
from the infant class upwards by teachers whose language it is. 
Dr. David Thomson, Officiating Inspector of Schools in Assam, 
tells us that — 

“ ia all the high sohoola in the Suima Valley Division of Assam, English 
is now taught from Class III upwards by the ‘ djicct method,’ with very good 
results. An endeavour is being made to root out the old tr.anslation method — 
which tenches English ns a dead language — from all schools in this Valley.” 

According to IMr. Cunningham’s evidence, the vernacular in 
the Smrma Valley is Bengali, so that the evidence has a wide 
application to other schools. ; ' 

Mr. Sharp writes : — 

“ For the lower classes the direct method is valuable and I have seen it 
applied with excellent effect in some parts of India. But the exclusive use of 
this method is probably feasible in very small classes r "^or do I at all 
believe in the banishment of translation and rctranslation — ^indeed I set 
great store on them.” ' ' 

106 . ALc. M. P. 'West’s experience has been less fortiinate : — 

” The direct method,” ho mrites, “ is a complete foihirc in Bengal schools. 
It asks too much of the teachers^ it is useless for the upper classes, where 
complicated ideas or abstract words arc needed.” 

Air. Jatindxa Chandra Guha, Professor of English' in- Kajshahi, 
tliinhs — ’ ? - 

J • 

” the direct method of teaching Engli.sh, ns far as our schools arc Concerned, 
cannot from the very nature of things mean anything but a travesty of the 
real thing, for we cannot make our boys live habitually in an atinbsphero of 
English and also cannot provide for tho teaching of English in the school- 
classes bj' Enpli.slimcn.” 

Air. Guha suggc.st.s in some detail a middle course between the 
scholasliic and collocpiial methods. Dr. Seal rvrites in the same 
general sense as Air. Guha. But their criticism, if valid, would 
apply not less to the teaching of the direct method of English in 
France, or of French in England, than it does to the teaching of 
English in India. The ‘ direct method ’ is now used as a short-hand 
expression to describe not the natural i>rocess of learning a foreign 
tongue in the country in which it is spoken, but the imitation of 
that' method used in the class rooms of the mother countrj'. These 
witnesses are -not however alone in their opinion. Air. IT. V. 
Nanjundayya, Vice-Chancellor of the AT3’sore Univer.sity, r egards 
the (so-called)' direct method ns a snare ; and Syed Ahdnl Latif, 
Khan Bahadur, advocates that Engli.sh .should be taught * as a 
von. n X 
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foreign language,’ wtli English grammar, spelling and composition 
as in former days. 

107. Teaching of Grammar. — ^I’heie are many protests against 
the excessive importance attached at present to grammar. 

The Scottish Churches Senatus write : — 

“ At present the training in English is not satisfactorj*. English is taught 
in most cases as a dead language, little practice being given in the speaking 
of the language. The whole sj-stem, especially in the higher classes, is suboi- 
dinated to the matriculation examination, in 'which, if a candidate 
makes fairly good marks in formal grammar, ho can scarcely fail to 
pass.” 

The Rev. T. E. T. Shore protests against the grammars ‘of 
q[uite unnecessary elaborateness and complexity ’ put into the 
hands of boys even in the -lower classes, and committed to memory. 
Mr. J. R. Barrow, Sir. Radhikanath Bose, Dr. Nares Chandra Sen 
Gupta, Mr. P. C. Mahalanobis, Mr. Joges Chandra Bay, Dr. Tej 
Bahadtir Sapru, and Jlr. Anandakxishna Sinha also protest 
against the time spent on gramniar. Dr. P. D. Shastri would 
prefer to use no books on grammar but to teach it only incidentally. 
Mr. H. Sharp also holds that less time should be spent on 
formal grammar ; and thinlcs this should be possible if a boy has 
learnt his grammar, syntax and analy’^sis properly in the vernaculat, 
and if full use of this knowledge is made in teaching him the-same 
thing in English. Mr. Haridas Goswamy^, uTiting in the same^ 
sense (though without specific reference to grammar), holds that 
instruction in the foreign tongue should he preceded by instniction 
in the mother tongue, without which much of the teaching is 
ineffective or becomes an arduous task ; and Dr. Gilbert Slater 
makes the important suggestion that attention should be given 
in training teachers of Engli^i to secure that they shall have a 
thorough understanding of the differences in structure between 
English and the vernacular. _ \ 

^ 108. Ecom the ivitnesses who think too much attention is noi^ 
paid ^o pammar we pass to those who hold exactly the contrary 
view x Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee; the Maliarajadhiraja Bahadur 
of Burd>s^, Mr. S. M. Ganguli, hli*. Jnanchandra Ghosh, the Univer- 
sity -InspeCTCnrof'schools, Mr. Jatindra Chandra Guha, 3\Ir. Rajani- 
kanta Gnha, hlr. H. V. Nanjundayya, Rai Biswambar Ray Bahadur, 
Mr. Manmatbanath Ray, and Ihc. Benoy Kumar Sen, w^hD thinks 
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that ‘ a systematic study of English grammar hits been thoroughly 
discouraged.’ Mr. Devaprasad Ghosh writes ; — 

“ The standard of grammar ought to be higher ; the question of cramming 
will be raised, bu^I know of no other method (than cramming and mechanical 
memorising) of learning the grammar of a foreign tongue.” 

109. Prescribed Text-books. — The Regulations of 1906 aban- 
doned the previous method of prescribing English text books for 
matriculation, but provide a larger number of ’ recommended books’ 
in order to indicate the standards up to which candidates are expec- 
ted to have read,^ and from which passages may be, but are not 
necessarily, set. Not more than 35 marks out of a total of 200 
allotted to English can be assigned to such passages. 

110. Against this change a considerable number of our witnesses 
protest^ and wish either to return to the old s 5 'stem or to some modi- - 
lication of it. 

Mr. S 3 ’’macharan Ganguli writes : — 

“ The idea which underlies the prescription of n large number of books 
seems to be that much rending is necessarj’ to acquire an adequate knowledge 
of a language. This does not appear to me to be a sound view. A few books 
carefully read I consider to bo of far greater value than a large number of 
books mil through without proper attention. 5Ij' experience ns a teacher iras 
that the great majority of the pupils failed to remember well the words and 
phrases they met with in their English text-books, and so could not 
apply them”, in what they VTote or spoke. A multiplicity of books is 
rather an embarrassment than a help. Practically it is impossible for all the 
books recommended to be rend. Nor is it intended that they should be rend 
throughout, it seems. Portions of each book only arc rend. But the books 
have to bo bought for all that. This is a heavy infliction on a poor country 
"like India. I have heard complaints from guardians that they felt it ns a 
great grievance that they had to buy so many books for their wards.” ^ 

Rai Babadui- Ni-si Kanta Ghosh, agi-ees with j\Ir. Gauguli’s 
views, but thinks that no one either buys or reads the books. Mr. 
Radhikanath Rose, Principal ^of the Edward College, Pabna, 
says emphatically : — 

“ If we want to make our school boys better grounded in English the present 
matriculation system of ‘ no-text ’ ’ should be discontinued. Boys must 
he required to read and re-rcod some good specimens of English composition 
before they can be expected to perform any good composition themselves.” 

Mr. Sharp thinks a few text-books .should be set lor examination 
but that there should also be set questions bearing on general reading 
and unseen passages ; and similar views arc jnit forward by Jlaulvi 

» Resolution of tlio Government oflntlla no. 080, of ntb August 1900. Section 21 
(reprintedThi the University Calendar). 

X 2 
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examination system, which, exercises so severe a control over the 
secondary school, would harmonise in this question of text-books 
as in other questions, views which at the first blush seem irrecon- 
cilable, but cach-of which considered separately seems eminently ; 
reasonable. • 

, 113. But nothing could be worse than any regulations which 

would lead to the use for matriculation of the utterly dull and 
lifeless system of lecturing on English texts which prevails in the 
colleges. It seems almost incredible that such lectures should be 
given — as they mostly are now — ^in an uninterrupted stream nuthout 
the slightest direct attempt on the part of the lecturer to ascertain 
by questioning whether the class is following or not ; and without 
the slightest opportunity'for any member of the class to ask a 
question. In many cases the e:!^lanations are dragged out to an 
intolerable length, sufficient to kill all interest in the subject. Wo 
have heard ten nrinutes devoted to half a dozen simple lines in 
Shakespeare for which half a minute would certainly have sufficed. 
The average teacher of English in an arts college (there arc of cour.se 
exceptions) has very little idea of the method of making such a 
lesson living and interesting ; and many of the lessons, though 
conscientiously prepared, seemed to us to involve sheer waste of time 
for both teacher and taught, except possibly for the fact'that the 
students heard English spoken for an liour. In this connexion many 
witnesses have pointed out the need for training teachers and 
students in Engli.sh speech, a subject to which we shall revert in 
Part II. Part of the dulncss of the lectures on texts is due to the 
inability of the teacher to read w'ith the right cadence and expres- 
sion, an inability for which it w'ould be unjust and WTong to 
criticise him under existing conditions. 

JX. — Practical training in English language and the study of 

English liieralure. 

114. Practical training in English and study of English litera- 
ture. — Section n{d) of Question’ll, viz ., — 

“ Would you draw a distinction, both in soliool and nnivcrsitr, between 
practical training in tlic use of the English language and training in the study 
of English literature ?” — 

has elicited a re]jly in the affirmative from very nearly all the corres- 
pondents who have dealt with it. But the replies show a marked 
and important difference of opinion on the policy which should bo 
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adopted, espccinll}' iu llic secondary schools. Some 40 nitaesiitj 
sny explicitly that the tonchiiig of English literalnrc should C 
entirely discontinned in secondary schools ; about 30 are cquallv 
emphatic in thinking cither that the two kinds of tiahiing, the 
, practical and the literary, arc inseparable, or that both shoulill'e 
given in .schools ; and another ten or twelve who are of the same 
opinion, would lay greater stress on practical training in the schools 
and on training in hlngli.sh literature in the Univen-iity. 

115. The three profcs.sms of chemistry' at Pre,sidcncy College, 
Ulr. Jyotibhusan Eliaduri. Dr. B. B. Dc}', and Mr. Bidhu Bhu'san 
Dutta say bluntly : — 

' " In the .schools, Eiiplish literature nred not he studied ns .such. Pchool 
hoys should he liained («» Avritc simple, clenr nitd correct English ; nnd under- 
stand modern English proi-e works de.uling with topics familiar to them.”* 

Mr. Daii.'unlha Nath Bhattacharyya, Head Master of a high 

school at Svlhet, writes : — 

* ’ 

“ In scltonl. tliere should In* only practical t raining in the use of the English 
language, to the e.xelnsion of the" study of EnsHsh literature. In colleges,* 
the use of the English language should he comjmlsorj’ for all grades there 
Ireingn depart ntetil of Eirgli.sh literalnro for specialisation." 

The Indian Association, Calcutta, also think that the student 
only needs a working knowledge of English ; and 3Ir. B. N. Gilchrist, 
Principal of Krishnagar College, say.s— 

“ what is priiiinrily wanted is, on the part of the .student, a knowledge 
of how to write clenr English prose and speak clear, iiifelligtble English.” 

110. But the mo.st interesting, bccjfusc perhaps the least expected, 
advocates of the purely practical training in the school are some 
of the university teachers of English literature. Sir. J. R. Barrow, 
whose weighty evidence we have already referred to, holds — 

“ that tire premature introducliori of the learner to literature must cause 

grave conftt.sion, that complete familiarity with the langjiagc is essential 

to tlic appreciation of literature, and that to sot boys to read literature 

before they have acquired that familinrity is utter waste of time It is 

the function of the schools to give to every pupil a good knowledge of modern 
English. It is the function of the colleges to add, in, the case of students 
with literary tastes, some knowledge npd appreciation of English iitcratUTC.” 

Mr. S. G. Dunn, Professor of English Literature at Allahabad, 
writes that the distinction between practical training in English 

^ Sco also para. 31 above, nnd evidence of tlic FLcv. A. £. Brown quoted in piroT^ 
above. 
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language and training in English literature is essential and 
that — 


" because it has not hitherto been recognised in our Indian universities, 
our English courses have been futile. At 'present the university teacher 
lias to teach English literature to students who have not mastered the English 
language ; he tries therefore at the same time to give them this training which 
they should have received at the schools ; he has not time for both, and the 
result is that neither is properly acquired by the students.” 

Mr. T. Cuthbertson Jones, Principal and Professor of English. 
Agra College, wliodoes not deal scparjitcly with schools, UTites : — 

“ I would certainly draw such a distinction. I would drop English 
literature (including the study of Milton, .Shakcspeaic,- Tennyson, Keats) as 
a compulsory subject for the arts degree. This is what makes an Indian 
-university ridiculous in the eyes of Europe, and gives point to the jests about 
Babu Engli.<:h. For the unfortunate Indian student too frequently devotes to 
learning notes on Shakespeare by heart precious time which might be more 
profitably ^ent upon history, economics and acquiring a good working 
knowledge of modern English prose. Let the exceptional stu^cn': who has 
a taste for literature take up Shakespeare and Milton as optional subjects, 
but let us be content with a fair knowledge of current English for the average 
man.” 

The Eev, M*. H. G. Holmes, of the O.\'ford Mission, Calcutta, 
endorses the view's of the professors just quoted : — 

" The present training in the study of English literature is largely futile 
because the students do not know English well enough to use it with even 
moderate case and correctiiess. All that the study of English literature 
means to them is an exercise in memory by which certain phrases and 
sentences from essays by .such men as Stopford A. Brooke or Carlyle are to 
.^be retained sufiicicntly long to be disgorged when wanted.” 

117. Jlr. T. 0. D. Dunn suggests a middle course ; he does ifot 
recommend any study of English literature as such in the school 
but advocates— 

“ training in the use of IhcEiiglish language only,.jissistcd by the reading 
of simple English texts arranged to that end. Skilful choice of reading material 
may enable ' literature ’ to be introduced; but its study will be as it were, 
unconscious.” 


118. On tbc other band, Mr. Mtirh Hunter, till recently Pro- 
fessor of English in Madras, \n-ites 

'< I do not believe that, for university piirpo.scs,_ any Rich distinction can 
be profitfibly drawn. One is very familiar with criticism of a purely desl mo- 
tive character of literarj' courses in English, and endle.ss cxliorlalions 
our courses more ‘ practical ’ have been addrcs.scd to n-s. If 
shape of constniolive criticism has Ijcen offered it Ims ''J* 
notice, and I have yet to see, even in rough niitluie, “'j.'’ „„j^ .u ^ 
for a ‘ practical ’ university conr-xc m English, j 
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purposes, tlic study of language cannot well be separated from a siudy oiW 
•and books possessing a literary value will always be found to bcmoicsBitau’ 

Ilian books wliicli have none. The practical ends will thomseh-cs be V,! 
served if the course in English be n well-conceived litcraij' course. Beside, 
courses in English arc intended to sers'c cultural no less than practical 
I do not believe there is in reality any conflict of aims. A course in En«bsi 
w'iil bo of practical value, tliat is to say; it will give the student what he iraats 
for the bucoessful study otothcr subjects, and for engaging profitahly in piact;! 
cal affairs— capacity to read with understanding, habits of dent and 
accurate thinking, facility in expression— very largely in proportion as tin 
course is literartj." 

Eai Bahadur Bhagvati Sahay, Officiating Inspector of Schools 
in Bibar and Orissa, would insist on a p.apcr at matriculation 
testing a certain degree of acquaintance with English litmtuic. 

He rvrites^ : — 

“ The fact that a working knowledge of the English language is notenough 
for college bludlcs seems to have been allogctlior lost sight of. Kot to speak 
of an Indian, even an Englmliman whose mother tongue is English and who 
has not been taught English as a literary language, will not be able to Mob 
a college courae ; and yet in this country it is believed that, if we teach the 
student just to read, wTite, speak and understand simple English, we qualily 
him for a college course. The root of the evil lies in this.” 

Mr. B. K. Chattorjoo, Vicc-Prineipal of the Carmichael College, 
Bangpur, lliinks that a practical training in the use of the English 
language should supplement and not supplant training in the 
study of English literature, whether at school or at the university. 

X. — University iraininy in English. 

119. At the present moment English (including English 
literature) is compulsory at the intermediate examinations in arts 
and science (w'hich are identical in this subject) and also at the 
B.A. examination. But no English is required after matriculation 
for students of medicine or engineering." It is to be noted that 
the regulations prescribe that the questions on unseen passages 
at the intermediate examinations shall he “ from books of the 
same standard of difficulty as those recommended for the 
matriculation examination.’’ It, might have been expected that 
an additional two years’ course of study pught to have allowed 
.of a higher standard for such passages. 

t r - — 

*. . 

- Question 8. . ' . 

° In law stndents cannot proceed to a degree unless they have, provicnsly token a 
degree in axis or science. ** . ’ ' ' 
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120. 153 Witnesses have given definite replies to section ii (/) 
of Question 11.^ 

“ Do A'on think tliat English should be taught to all students during their 
university course end, if so, what kind of teaching would you advocate for 
those whose general course of study may be other than linguistic 1” 

Of these 119® would give iraiuing in English to all students, 
linguistic and non-linguistio, up to the degree'stage ; but they divide 
themselves into three groups : (a) 48 who would give the same train- 
ing, including English literature, to all students ; (6) 21 who would 
also give the same training to all students, but who • would make 
that training mainly practical and not include English literature* 
except for those specialising in English ; and (c) 48 who would 
diiferentiato between linguistic and non-linguistic students, and 
who would give a literary training to the linguistic, and a practical 
training to the non-linguistic. The remaining witnesses are divided 
into smaller groups : 14 would make English compulsory for aU 
students up to the intermediate stage and for linguistic students up 
to the degree stage ; five would .simply make English compulsory 
up to the degree stage for linguistic students only ; five would make 
English compulsory for all students, but only up to the inter- 
mediate stage ; and ten would not make ii compulsory at all. 

121. AVe have excluded from the last category a few witnesses 
like Jlr. Barrow and Mr. Richey, who think that English is required 
in the university at present, but ouglit not to be required when 
the teaching in English is imjjrovcd in the secondary schools. Mr. 
Barrow tliinks that if nil students after their school course could 
read and wj’itc and speak modern English, all that would be necessary 
for students with no special taste for languages would be to 
ensure that they did not forget the English they had learnt ; and 
of that he thinks there would be little danger with the practice 
of listening to Icctui-es and the opportunities for conversation and 
for reading papers and modern Englisli books. 

122. The cleavage of opinion ajiparcnt among the witnesses 
in dealing ivith .section ii(d) of Question 11 (sec paragraphs 114-118 
above) naturally reappears under section (ii) (/) ; the most interesting 
of the replies under this heading are those which deal Avith tlic 

' In regard (o these slMiitirs tlioRflinc caution must bo given ns is given in para. 
above. 

* Wo bare, howeter, uicliided^ in this number one or tno witnesses nlio nml.r Bpeoifio 
exceptions in Ibo case of tcchnolog'icuil and medical Btiidcntn. 
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trahuRg required for iion-lingiiistic students, a category wlueii 
would include not only .science students but students in Mstorv 
and economics as well ns tlioae in medicine and tcclinology. Jjj 
J^ogendrn Ifatli Ilazra regards as the essential in the training rcqtiiiei 

for such a student an amount of knowledge which will cnahlchimto 

express himself .systematically and in good English in snjnng ^hit 
he has to say on the subjects of hi.s studies, an ideal identical 
with that of Jlr. Gilchrist and of the chemistry professors quoted 
above (paragraph 1 13). 

123. But Jlr. IJazra defines the object rather than the fficthod 
of such training, in regard to which several witnesses make sugges- 
tions, ]Mr, C. E. W. .Tones' proposes a general course for the non- 
linguistic students : — 

“(«) Rapid rending of a certain number of standard works oi 
general interest, (ft) frequent cs.«aTS on tlie subject matter of tbosc books, (c) 
conversations or discussions, beUveff teachers and students andMween 
students and students, on matters of general interest", with a degree course 
on much the same lines. 

Jlr. Cuthbertsou .Tones thinks that standard English prose, works 
should be read by students ' in their leisure hours ’ under the super- 
vision of their tutors, ilr. A. H. iMackcnqc writes on the same 
lines as Jlr. C. E. W. .Tones and ilr. CuthbcrtsbnJIoijei5 : he thinks 
students should be trained to read books for the sake of their con- 
tents ; that they need not be taught to grasp the significance of each 
phrase, the "aim being to give them the power to read intelligently 
and quickly ; and that in conqiosition, students should be trained 
to refer to books for information on some specific subject, to make 
intelligent use of an index, and to collect froiu different sources, 

■ and arrange, facts be.'vring on a given topic. Mr. 31. B. Cameron, 
who also suggests a coar.se for such students, thinks that it should 
be given by the bc.st teaching power available for English. 

124'. Kai JIaliendra Chandra Jlitra Bahadur makes the interest- 
ing suggestion that the English course for non-linguistic students 
should deal with the history of the subject, and that they should 
study extracts from the works of the best authors, including 
the biographies' of great scientific men. “As English is the only 
medium of exchanging the thoughts of the people of different 
provinces, ” he .suggests that the study of English literature should 
be compulsory throughout ; and Mr. Jaygopal BauerjCe, University 
Lecturer in English, makes similar proposals. . , 
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125. Botli Rai Blmpatinath Das BaliaduT, Professor of Chemis- 
•try at Dacca, and Dr. B. C. Ghosh, University Lecturer in Philo- 
sophy and Psychology, .and Lecturer at the Belgachia College of 
medicine and the Vidyasagar College, are anxious that science 
students should study English literature up to the intermediate 
stage . A fter that stage the former witness suggests that th e reading 

^should be limited to popular prose works on scientific literature 

Tyndall and Darwin and Proctor, scientific essays by Thorpe, 
Ramsay and Tilden, and Mr. R. A. Gregory’s book on Discovery, 
-while ‘Dr. Ghose recormneuds that medical .students who have not 
passed the intermediate standard should receive some training in 
English composition.^ ’ ~ 

126. Rai Dinanatli Bisvas Bahadur, Secretary of the Edward 
'College, Pabna, thinks that students in science and technology 
should be required to attend courses in English, but only to pass 
class examinations and not university examinations in that 
subject.® 

127. Mr. Paranjpye, Principal of the Fergusson .College, 

• Poona, ^ combines a plea for the claims of English literature 

us an indispensable influence on Indian education, ivith valiiable 
suggestions for practical training during the university course.® 

“ In school," he writes, “ a distinction should certainly he drawn between 
, a knowledge of the language and a knowledge of its literature. But in the uni- 

^ The number of such students in the medical colleges is almost non-existent &t the 
present day. See Chapter XXIII, paro. 42, ^ 

“ See Chapter XVII on Esaminatian'', paras. 112-lU ond paras. 100-167. 

’ Detailed suggestions in regard to method not referred to in the text have been made 
by Moulvi Tassaddnq Ahmed (who proposes among other things the use of debating 
-societies to ovcrcomo bashfolness in speaking English and tho editing of a bi-lingual 
school journal under the supervision of a teacher) ; Xbnn Babodiir Maulvi Absanulkh ; 
Sir P. S Sivasivnmy AXyix (who advocates training jn tho use of a dictionary, an 
. -instrument very little 'owned or used in acboola ; and the abandonment of questions 
Involving criticism of literary authors, which can bo crammed from test-books) ; the 
Association of University U omen in India ; Sir Gooroo Doss Banen'eo ; Mr. Jaygopal 
Bancrjcc (who thinks undue importance is attiiohcd to the process of translation and re- 
-tronslation and advocates intensivo teaching of one or two test-books) ; Sb. J. B. Barrow 
(whose book on Innguage and Interaiure should be consulted for a fuller development 
of his suggestions) ; 5Ir. Chinta Horan Chakravarti (who suggests that boys should bo 
trained in taUng notes of the main points of their teachers’ lessons, ns a preparation lor 
-similar note-taking in class) ; Mr. T. 0, D. Dunn (who insists on tho cultivation of the 
'power of expression in English from the earliest stages, car-training and conversation, nu* 
the use of modem literary material dealing with ideas familiar to young Indian mnu 'j • ’ 

Ttabindra Mohan Dntta ; Mr. Surendra Mohan Gnnguli ; Mr- Syamaohnr.in anp 
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and this should be entrusted not to the regular professors of English but to 
those -vyho teach the students their regular subjects. Practice in English 
composition and in maldng a connected speech for a few minutes would be 
a very desirable addition to the student of science or mathematics. But all 
this should be done in a thoroughly practical, and not in a pedantic, spirit.” 

XI. Tarious suggestions on methods of teaching English. 

128. We have received many other valuable and interesting 
suggestions in regard to method generally which we cannot afford 
sjjace to discuss in detail. A reference is given to the names of 
the witnesses in question in tlie accompanpng footnote.^ 

XII. — ^mmary of the situation in regard, to the teaching of English. 

129. The present position in regard to the teaching of 
English may be summarised as follows. 

A knowledge of English is at present regarded as of essential 
necessity to the university student in Bengal. During the ten 
years of his school life he gives far more attention to it than to 
any other subject ; in the last two years he often devotes on an 
average 14 hours in school and 12 hours out of school to it, 26 hours 
in all, that is more than is allotted to any single subject in any 
secondary system m any -coxmtry with which we are ’acquainted. 
The result obtained, though real, is totally inadequate to th&time 
and efforts spent on it by teachers and by taught, . 

XIlI. — The teaching of the mother tongue. . 

130. We have referred in Chapter '\niP to the vital importance 

of the mother tongue. Many witnesses in oral evidence during 
our tour, and some in written, have expressed to us the view that 
the mother ton^e is neglected in the schools and colleges of Bengal 
in spite of the university regulations ;® and in the opinion of some 
persons the imiversity requirements are such that too little attention 
to the subject is demanded of the teaching institutions. We have 
discussed this matter in Chapter and shall deal with it 

further in Chapters XLI and XLII., 

^ See footuote to para. 127 above. 

® Paras. 57 and 80. ' ^ 

* See CBapfer XYH on Essminations, paras. 112-114 and paras. ICO- 107. ^ 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Conditions of Student Life. 

I. — Introduction. 

1. True education is the development, b}' training and sell- 
training, under the impulse of a social ideal, of all a student’s 
powers, physical, moral and intellectual. One of the things which 
such an education may give to him is a rightlj* proportioned 
view of society, of his j)lace in it and of his obligations towaids it. 

“ The aiipronic object of education," writes Mr. Ilaridas Goswainy,’ 

" is not brcad-iivinninf' preparation (c.ssciitial ns that is) nor its instrument ■ 
not high technical skill (good ns that is too), nor learning {necessary too), but 
the complete individual and social blossoming of the pupil, the flowering of 
n human being in holiness, truth and beauty, in health of body and strength 
of character, with a passion for service, and skill to serve with that especial 
genius which God has given to each ; in short, the making of a citizen worthy 
of his regional homo and university, of his native country and humanity, 
— a true world citizen." 

2. Such nn eduention comes not nlonc from professors or tutors, 
nor ialone' from the study of books and work in laboratories, from 
reflexion and self-criticism, but also, and in great measure, from 
the social character and the conscious or implicit purpose of th6 
community to which the student belongs and from the- resulting 
environment in which he moves. This, os Plato saw, is for 
most men the chief influence which forms habit and character ia" 
youth. In this chapter therefore we shall attempt tw 9 tasks, con- 
nected though distinct ; on the one hand, to picture the environ- 
ment of student life in Bengal — an environment which has great 
power for good or evil — and on the other hand to portray the like- 
ness of the typical student. This inquiry is of central importance 
to a just estimate of the present situation. It unll also demon- 
strate the urgent need for improvement. ^ 

II. — The migratory student, and Ms lodging wMIe at college in 

Bengal. 

3. Thei problem of students! residence in India,' and especially 
in Bengal, is, in some ways, unique. The Bengali student is 
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of migratory liabits ; and these habits are encouraged by social 
conditions which are described in a later' paragraph. During 
1917-18, 61 colleges of Calcutta University had on their rolls 
27,290 students. Of these only 8,942 (or 32'7 per cent.) belonged 
to the town or even to the district^ in which the college is 
situated ; the rest came from elsewhere. Inunigi'ation was most 
marked into Calcutta, which is a magnet to the nuifassal. Of the 
15,755 students in the 22 Calcutta institutions,® no fewer than 
12,365 came from the mufassal. The Central College had onl)^ 
67 Calcutta students out of a total of 642 ; the Bafigabasi College 
only 266 out of 1,431 ; the Eipon College not morcthan 190 out of 
1,881. In a less marked degree, the same conditions obtain in 
the mufassal. Eajshahi College, out of a total of 779, had 567 
students who -did not belong to the tomi or district ;•■^he Edward 
College, Pabna, 1 60 out of 398. Chittagong College was e.vceptional 
in having only 88 immigrant students out of 328 ; but this was 
because, though students from the district are scattered among 
colleges far afield, Chittagong itself seems, to those who live at n 
"distance, to be in a remote corner of Bengal.® 

4. The migration ot students is general throughout Bengal. 
The large Calcutta colleges are fed from practically every distaict. 
The Presidency College, for example, draws its students .from 
27 districts of Bengal, as well as from 13 other pronnces or native 
states ; the City College from 25 districts of the Presidency and 
from ten other regions as well. The more important mufassal 
colleges cast their nets almo.st as widely. Eajshahi College includes 
natives of 24 Bengal districts, besides Assam, Bihar and Cooch 
Behar ; even the Cotton College, in remote Gauhati, can count 
students from 16 Bengal districts. To put the same facts in 
another way, each district sends its youths to a large number of 
institutions. Of the 1,481 college students -whose homes are in the 
district of Idymensiugh, 1,031 ore distributed over 40 institutions 
outside the district ; of the 497 students from Bankura district who 
are at college, 277 are disti-ibuted over 29 colleges in other districts. 
These figures prove the remarkable mobility of the Bengali 


»,lt Flionld bp nolod Hint a very Inrgp propDitioii pven 
Irom the district intfhicU the college isfcituntcd iinist live nnny Iioiii lioiiic 


time. ■ _ 

* Excluding Civil Engincciing College, Sibjmr. 

» The delnilcd stnfistics will be found in Sl.itciaMii 


III, Volume XIII. 
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student ; and this mobility is mainly responsible for the residential 
problem. This outstanding feature of student life in Bengal ov^tt 
to make it easy to attract the students to a relatively smaU number 
of centres where special facilities could be provided. 

t 

5. The migratory habits of the Bengali student are due to 
many causes. To travel far for education is in India an ancient 
tradition. The custom of the country makes it habitual. Owino 
to the small size of the towns in Bengal and the lack of local facit 
ties for quick transit, the number of students who can travel 
daily from their homes to the mufassal colleges and back in tbe 
evening is very limited. Again, Students are drawn to Calcutta 
by the fasemation and glamoiu: of the great city, by its superior 
educational advantages and the large choice of colleges which 
it ofiers, by ‘the comparative vigour of its social and intellectual 
life and, in particular, by its healthuiess. The larger mufassal 
eentres, Dacca, Eajshahi and Berhampur, have like, though lesser, 
attractions ; some of them are healthier than the malaria-ridden 
country-side ; and their colleges enjoy considerable prestige. Many 
students, agoiu, welcome the opportunity to escape from the m 
mgustae of their home and village conditions into the fuller and 
less' circumscribed life of the towns. Above all, Bengal is a cmmtiy 
of .villages and scattered homesteads ; its towns,"'wjth the excep- 
tions of Calcutta and Dacca, are few ‘and small, and this makes 
migration 'inevitable for most students. 

G. For these reasons Bengali parents are nulling to send their 
sons to^ distant colleges ; and the sons are eager to go. The 
difficulty is to provide for their accommodation. The individual 
student cannot easily arrange for his own residence, as he docs, 
for instance, in London. In Bengal, means of rapid local transit 
are (except in Calcutta) non-existent. Social usage with its secluded 
-home-life does not allow the letting of lodgings in the western 
sense of the word. Boarding houses are few, and hotels are too 
•expensive for the vast majority of students. The joint-family, 
•in some measure, provides an alternative. As a social institution 
it has gradually become less coherent and comprehensive than in 
former days ; its remoter obligations are less invariably felt or 
acknowledged. But it is still a social unit of the first importance. 
Distant relatives still feel that they have a real claim 'on each other ; 
and, since a great many hliadraloh families have rrfatiqns or 
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rej)resentatives in Calcutta, a student can often live with some 
member of the -joint-family though in many cases he may be no 
near connexion. Living with a relative or * guardian ’ is still 
the most frequent solution of the residential problem in Indian 
college life,^ 

7, Eesidence with relatives and guardians is both natural and, 
in many cases, healthy. But the significance of the word ‘ guar- 
dian ’ is often vague ; and in a large proportion of cases there 
is no pretence that the ‘ guardian ’ is a relative. The word 
' guardian ’ has in fact become almost a technical term for any 
person with whom a student lives ; and for this reason careful and 
individual enquiry as to the nature of the ‘ guardianship ’ is 
necessary. Often enough the ‘ guardian ’ is merely a person who 
allows the student to live in his house in return for tutorial 
instruction for his sons. The Principal of "MidiTapore College 
told us that one of 'his most promising students ' had suddenly 
deteriorated in his work. He made enquiries and found that the 
‘ guardian ’ exacted from the student many hours’ tutoring for 
his sons every day in return for the nominal ‘ guardianship.* 
Because the terms ‘ relative ’ and ‘ guardian ’ are so compre- 
hensive, there is room for abuse. 


III. — jSie 2 }s talcen to provide svitabh residences for stiidt!)Us‘,-:and 
supen'ision of them. 

8, The joint-family, even in its most extended form, and the 
system of guardianship, however laxly interpreted, cannot provide 
all the accommodation needed for the multitude of students who 
flock to the colleges, especially in Calcutta. Organised provision 
of residence for students who have neither homes nor relatives in 
Calcutta has long been necessary. 

9. For a long time very little ' effort was made to provide 
this accommodation. The despatch cf 1854 does not allude to the 
question. - A quarter of a century later, an important departure 
was made in the history of Indian education by the foundation of 
the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh, whero' Sir 
Syed Ahmad planned the provision of a liberal cduco I ion for 


*In 23 Calcutta 
to tLo oify, but no less 
tional 1,220 with guardians 


colleges in 1917-18, there were only S.'tia stiidi'Ut-' " l‘>< t ' 
:ss 11.^8,154 were returne.l ns livine uhl. «« 
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Musalnoaiis on the basis of a residential system. The Commission 
of 1882, though alive to the issues, rcliainecl from detailed 
recommendations. “Nothing but want of funds, ” they UTote^ 

“ stands in the Nvay of a fuller development of the residential' 
system.” In 1887, the Government of India drew the atten- 
tion of local Governments to the necessity of establishing hostels 
and boarding houses in which .students .should be made amenalle 
to something like home discipline. At the .same time they suggested 
that “ an ill-managed boarding house in a large town nugU 
easily become a hot-bed of evil.”- The replies to this reference 
pointed out that, though the provision of residence was regarded 
as an essential part of education, the c-vpense involved had pre- 
vented any large extension of the system. The Government of 
India themselves added that “ the State already bears a di-spropot- 
tionatc share of the expenditure on higher education, and the 
obligation of providing boarding houses where they do not exist 
is one which local Governments arc naturally loath to accept. It 
is an appropriate qbjeot for private liberality which should be 
encouraged to regard it as worthy of its benefactions.”® 

10. Private liberality was soon forthcommg. The Oxford 
Mission to Calcutta had been studying the problems of student 
life in Bengal, and had been impressed by the urgent need lor 
good housing accommodation. In KOI they opened their first 
hostel in Calcutta, which has ever since remained a model of what 
a hostel should be. Their aim was not to provide instruction 
for students, but rather to place them in healthy surroundings 
and under careful supervision. Their action drew attention to 
the. whole question, and other missionary societies soon began 
to follow the example, notably the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion who have paid particular care to the provision oh facilities 
for physical exercise. 

11. The Universities Commission of 1902 did not feel it neces- 
sary to do more than offer a few general recommendations in regard 
to ‘the residence of students in h'ostcls.' They went "no further 

, than the expression of a hope that “ in the course of time the 
p-ovision of quartets for all students .not residing with parents 

’ Report, pern. 308. 

~ * Report on tlio subject ol the Discipline and Moral Trainini;, in Seiiools and Cullecca, 
1800. page 10. 

’ Ibid., page 6. 
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or guardians may be made one of the conditions of affiliation at 
least for new colleges.’.’^ 

12. The first attempt to establish an organised system for the 
provision and supervision of students’ residences in Bengal was 
made by the Government in 1904. Its action was prompted by 
a report drawn up by the late Mr. Charles Russell, then a professor 
at Presidency College.^ The Government of Bengal decided to hire 
a certain 'number of houses in Calcutta which were to be used as 
students’ messes attached to particular colleges, and to accept res- 
ponsibility for the rent. The colleges on their part were to be res- 
ponsible for the collection of rent from the students, which was 
to be handed over to Government. Though it was anticipated 
that the money so collected would be sufficient to cover its liability, 
Govermnent considered it advisable to provide in the budget for 
a possible loss of Rs. 1 0,000 in the first year of the experiment. At 
the same time, Government appointed one of its officers Inspector 
of Hostels to draw up regulations, select and assign houses, and 
generally supervise the inauguration of the new scheme. At the 
end of the first year, this officer reported that superintendents 
of messes should be appointed by Government. As it was found 
impracticable to recover the salaries of the superintendents, either 
from the stiidents or from the colleges concerned^ Government 
also agreed to bear this fm'ther expense (estimated at Rs. 3,350 
a year) as an experimental measure for four years. 

13. In the meantime the Universities Act had been passed, 
and, after an interval of some two yearsj the new regulations had 
been drawn up and put in force. Under the terms of the new 
Act the responsibility of ensuring that the students of each college 
are residing under satisfactory conditions rests uith the college 
authorities. Clause 21 {i) (c) runs as follows : — 

“ A college applying for affiliation to the University shall satisfy the 

Syndicate that provision will be made, in conformity wnth the regulations, 
for the residence, in the college or in lodgings approved by the college, of 
students not residing wth their parents and guardians.” 

14. The regulations enumerate all the permissible categories 
of residence for students and the rulfe and conditions which must 

* Report, page 10. ‘ . . . 

* Wo arc much indebted to the information submitted by Mr. Gilclinst nm - r. 

j. R. Bancrjce in their report, wbicb is included in llic General Memorani a, page - 
Jollowing. ' „ 
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reports any irregularities wHcli lie may notice in the course of 
.his inspections to the principals of the colleges concerned. The 
Students’ Besidence Committee is not authorised by the regula- 
tions to interfere with the internal management of a hostel or 
mess, or with the control of a principal over his students. But if 
the Committee is satisfied upon the report of one or more of its 
members, or of an inspector, that a hostel or mess is maiatained 
or conducted in a manner contravening the regulations, it may 
report the matter to the Syndicate. 

16. When the new regulations came into force, it became clear 
that the conduct of the mess scheme inaugurated by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal should be transferred to the University ; inasmuch 
as, under the Act, the responsibility for seeing that the regulations 
in regard to residence w'ere complied with by the ''"colleges rested 
upon the University. After a somewhat prolonged discussion, 
the Government of Bengal agreed to be responsible for an^ deficit 
in the house rents up to a maximum of Es. "5,000, for the salary 
and ofiSice expenses of the Inspector of Messes, and for any deficits 
incurred in the management of the messes attached to the Gov- 
ernment colleges. Beyond this, the Government of Bengal ceased 
to take any direct part in the provision and superintendence of 
students’ messes. 

17. Though the Government thus withdrew from the direct con- 
trol of messes, it did not consider its responsibility in the matter 
of providing residential accommodation altogether abrogated. 
Lord Hardinge, in particular, took a keen interest in the question, 
and in 1910 visited several messes in Calcutta. During his regime, 
the Government of India made liberal grants towards the construc- 
tion of hostels. Between 1911 and 1916 no less than Bs. 37,79,000 

. have been spent on hostels from Imperial grants ; there are also 
unspent balances amounting to Bs. 14,48,000.^ Although the 
war has necessitated the discontinuance of these grants, His Excel" 
lency Lord Chelmsford, the present Chancellor of .the University, 
has. evinced an equal personal interest in the'.;^obIem of stu- 
dents’ residence and has visited many hostels and messes in 
Calcutta. 


-J.A. Bum <rfBs. 10,000 from an Lnperjal contribution was avaiiaWe for several years 
tut the graxiTBaS''teen discontinued daring the war. 
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IV.—Bescn'ption of hostels (collegiate and infer-coUegiate). 

18. During the course of out inquiry we, or dclegotions fioa 
our number, have visited n number of collegiate and intcr-colWiate 
hostels, both in Calcutta and in the mufnssal. 

19. St. Paul’s College, which is cs.sentinlly residential, has two 
excellent hostels in the same grounds as the college itself. One 
consists of a three .sided court, the other is in the form of the letter 
L. Each consists of three storeys of a depth of a single room and 
has a verandah. The end rooms arc allotted to the wardens or 
sub-wardens, who thus command a view of the entire length of 
the hostel. There arc seven professors in residence. With a few 
exceptions, the rooms are single rooms. There arc well-kept 
bath-rooms, lavatories in each hostel, and an airj’ sick-room. In 
each hostel there arc several elected prefects and each resident 
has tosign the roll-calHn the prefect’s room, morning and evening. 
Applications for leave to stay out in the evening after eight o’clock 
have to he granted by|the prefect and warden. The penalties for 
breaches of hostel rules arc fines and ' gating.' There arc specified 
‘study times’ both morning and evening, when every student 
B obliged to be in his own room. There is a dining room for 
Hindus of all castes in each iiostcl, and a common hall for all others. 
There are ample facilities for physical exercise close hy, including 
a swimming bath, a cricket and football field, tennis and fives 
courts. 

20. Sernmpore College has three hostels, of which one forms a 
beautiful quadrangle close to thc..collcgc and the other two are 
some way di.stant. There is a common room with a liberal supply 
of books and magazines. The arrangements of the hostels are in 
many ways similar to those of St. Paul’s College, and we feel the 
less need to enlarge on them here because a detailed account 
is given in the memorandum' submitted by the college staff in 
the answer to Que.stion 17. 

21. The Scottish Churches College hostels are scattered in 
the streets adjoining the college, and there is a resident professor ‘ 
in each. Each hostel has its library managed and supported by 
the students themselves. The managemeirt is not radically different 
from that of Serampore or St. Paul’s. .The smallness of the 


^ Tboic is accommodation lor married Kutopcan professon in these Itostcls.' 
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Lostels (60 to 100 students in eacli)''allows close contact and 
friendly intercourse between professors and students. 

22. We' commend especially the admirable system of discipline 
in these colleges, in the maintenance of which prefects and monitors 
play a part.^ 

23. Eepresentative of a different type is the Eden Hindu Hostel, 
attached to the Presidency College. The buildings are in the form 
of a large red-brick quadrangle, -three sides of which consist of 
livii^ rooms and the fourth of long low dining halls. The grassy 
lawn enclosed is large enough for hockey or cricket, and is used 
for these purposes. The fact that 264 students are accom- 
modated in the hostel differentiates it from the much smaller 
hostels described above. Under the trust deed, admission is 
confined to Hindus, another point of dissimilarity. There is a 
resident member of the staff in charge’ as superintendent and there 
are two assistant superintendents.. The hostel is divided into 
six wards. A professor is attached to each ward but his duties are 
not clearly defined ; and he is not required to live in the hostel. 
AEuropeanprofessor, in particular, finds it difficult to obtain suit- 
able quarters near the hostel. Each ward has a nominated prefect, 
who takes roll-calls and enjoys certain privileges. The ward has 
some activities of its own, a debating-sociSfy^d a magazine, 
and one or more annual social gatherings. What corporate life 
there is, is thus practically based on the ward and not on the 
hostel. Most of the rooms contain three or four students each, 

. but there are several single rooms ; these are, however, dark and 
ill-ventilated. On the whole the Eden Hostel may be regarded 
as a favourable specimen of the type of hostel which accommodates 
hundreds of residents but provides no adequate facilities for recrea- 
tion, and very few opportunities for intercourse between teachers 
and students. 

24. In. the same category are included some of the hostels 
recently built from a grant provided by the Government' of India 
for the use of students of the City, Ripon, Bangabasi and Vidya- 
aagar Colleges. Their size is explained by the heavy price of 
land in Calcutta. But what characterises them is not so much 
the nature-of the buildings as the absence of proper supervision and 
contact. If these hostels were divided .into wards, each contain- 

■ ^ 

* Scrampore College hee no prefects 
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ing quarters for a teacher, they might in time dcvelopc some rf 
the best features of residential life. 

23. The college hostels in the mufassal are, generally speaMno 
more satisfactory than those in Calcutta. In many of the mufasal 
towns which wo visited we saw attractive and well-supenijei 
hostels. Those of the Wesleyan Slission College, Banlcura, seemed to 
ns admirably suited for the purpose, while the supervision was \rell- 
conducted. At Mymensingh there are separate hostels for Masai- 
mans and Hindus ; and these arc enclosed in the same' compoand 
which is walled and levelled. There is plenty of space for games. 
At the Hindu Academy, Daulatpur, the students’ residences haw 
been economically bnilt with mat walls on a wooden frame work. 
Those of our 'members who visited Gauhati were much attracted 
by tbe hostels of the Cotton College. These were of a single storey, ' 
'built in parallel ranges, surrounded by gardens, with kitchens at 
a distance. The rooms were clean and well-kept ; a common room 
and quarters for a superintendent were included in each range. 

26. The residential arrangements at the Huhammadan Anglo- 
Oriental College, Aligarh, have been developed uith such thorough- 
ness that we draw attention to the description of them by 
Dr. Wali Mohammad in answer to Question 17. ’ 

27. Turning to inter-Collc^atc hostels (i.c., hostels which are 
not limited to students from any single college) we select for special 
mention those maintained by tbe Oxford Mission at Calcutta and 
Dacca and by the Baptist Alission at Dacca, and the Y.'^M. C. A. 
hostels ; and the Baker and Elliot hostels for Muslim students 
in Calcutta. There are also in Calcutta a Buddhist hostel and an 
Oiiya Law Students’ hostel, the character of wliichjs sufficiently 
indicated by tbeir names. ' We took the opportunity of visiting 
several of these hostels which, for the most part, are characterised 
by their admirable management and their attractive buildings. 
Several of them provide single rooms for students and facilities 
for social recreation. 

28. A different type is represented by the Victoria Hostel at 
Madras. It accommodates' about 300 students drawn from a 
number of colleges. Its large red brick building stands behind 
the Presidency College, near-the sea and with plenty of open space 
all round. A professor of the Presidency College acts as warden 
and lives in an adjoining house. There are also a sub-warden 
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and a sergeant wlio look after minor matters of discipline. Students 
■of all castes and sects live in tke hostel, and are grouped into a 
number of messes which they manage themselves. 


F. — Descri'ption of messes, licensed (attached or unattached) and 

unlicensed. 

29. Competent observers have told us that in many messes 
the conditions of life are highly detrimental to’ the health of the 
inmates. 

“ Students,” says Mr. Holland,^ “ have been housed in conditions insanitary 
and unhealthy beyond words. Oppressed by poverty they have gone 
straight for the cheapest, and therefore the worst lodgings they can find. 
Puny in physique, huddled together, without recreation or healthy exercise, 
’in the slums of Calcutta they have tended to become stunted a,nd overstrain- 
ed in body with a nervous s)'stem often reduced to hysterical conditions.” 

The Eev. W. H. G. Holmes of the Oxford Jffission® confirms 
this opinion : — 

"'The houses in which they mostly live are in the congested parts of the 
city, the rooms are filled to their utmost capacity ; the stal! of servants is 
inadequate ; the rooms and passages and staircases are generally dirty and 
sometimes filthy, whilst the sanitary accommodation is in an indescribable 
state.” 

We have seen messes in Calcutta and in other parts of Bengal 
which justify these descriptions. 

30. As a rule, messes are accommodated in buildings which 
have been designed for family use and are therefore ill-adapted 
to the special needs of a student community. In a well-planned 
hostel/ every student, or each small group of students, has a 
separate room, larger apartments being provided for common 
use at meals or at times of recreation. In a converted dwelling 
house, the rooms are generally of different sizes, some being too 
large for individual occupancy and perhaps none large enough 
to serve as common rooms for a body of students. In most cases, 
however, it is possible to contrive efficiently convenient arrange- 
ments, but this is precluded by the inability of the University 
through lack of funds to engage in leases of more than a year’s 
duration. 


' Question 1. 
* Question 17. 
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31. The Government of India have discouraged the use of hhej 
houses for residential purposes, and have issued the follovting 


instructions 


" ‘While the position is tenable that house tent should be regarded as tht 
equivalent of initial outlay, the Government of India ate unsrilling to countca- 
ance any practice which would tend to perpetuate the utilisation ol hitej 
houses as opposed to buildings specially erected for hostel purposes; and a ' 
system of messes, where the supcr^'is^on exercised must necessarily be ofa 
less complete nature, docs not commend itself to them save as o provisional 
arrangement. The Government of India arc accordingly unable to approve 
the payment of rent b}* Government for hired houses which ate used as messes 
although there is no objection to the continuance of the aid wliich, it is under- 
stood, is at present given by the local Govenunent through the University to 
a scheme for provisiotul messes in Calcutta and Dacca. They are also unable 
to approve the payment of rent by Government where such houses ore used 
as ho.stels save where no hostel of a permanent nature (not excepting sneh a 
hostel already full) is available. And in the latter case they consider that 
not tnorc than one-half of the rent should be defrayed by the local Govern- 
ment, Coses, however, will doubtless oriso where Government may reason- 
ably pay the full rent, e.g., where houses arc hired ns hostels for girls, children 
of the backward classes, etc. The Government of India desire that the local 
Government should use their discretion in such cases. In cases where honses 
are used as hostels and rent for them is defrayed by the local Government ^ 
beyond the limits laid down in the present letter, and where a sudden change 
would produce hardship, there is no objection to the continuance of the pay- 
ment of rent from provincial rev'cnues for a reasonable time. But it is hoped 
that such oases Will be few ; and it is thought that this concession should not 
be extended beyond a fixed period of tiino." 

Without assistance from Government neither the University 
nor the colleges had the funds which justified them in renting 
houses as attached messes on long leases. And thus, as the 
erection of hostels was verj' expensive and could only proceed 
slowly, the effect of the instructions of the Government of India 
was to increase the number of messes w'hich were unlicensed and 
unattached. 

32. In a mess, because there are no continuous traditions of 
discipline and companionship, it is less easy than in a hostel for 
students to feel esprit de corps. But an attached mess stands in a 
special relation to a single college to which the members of the 
mess share a common allegiance. And it is novy^ not unusual 
for the same premises to be hired year after year for mess purposes, 
though for changing groups of students. In effect, the attached 
mess may be a'-good, though small, collegiate hostel, but there are 
very few which have attained as yet this standard. 
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33. In regard to the unattached Uiess, there is an almost mited 
chorus of disapproval. We have le^t that its buildings and 

, surroundings are usually squalid, its Supervision generally nominal, 

^ and that its influence weakens or impairs the college ideal. It is 
true that some of those ivhom we h^yg consulted put forward the 
pleas that unattached messes allow students who come from the 
same village or district but are at different colleges in the same 
town to live together, and that the P);actice of making independent 
arrangements for house-keeping developes a capacity for self-help^ 
But so far as accommodation is oopcgmed, we have found that. 

' though some unattached messes are tolerably housed, a large pro- 
, portion of the whole number are jn unsuitable premises and 
burrumriflorgs: 

34. In 1916-17 as many as l.SOg students in Calcutta were 
Ihingin unlicensed messes. It is in tpese residences, subject to no - 
inspection whatever and unrecognised. Py the University, that the 
grave abuses to which we have just ref ei^^ed are more commonly found. 
Some of our number have visited Unlicensed messes in Calcutta 
and have reported them as most undesirable for students' 
residence. 

35. Unlicensed messes are also useq py students in the mufassal. 
One of these, visited by two of our number, consisted of a very 
dirty mat hut exposed to wind and u'et during the rainy season. 
Another was separated only by a tanl^ from a couple of brothels. 
These may be unhappy exceptions, bu^ yejy ju^uy of the unlicensed 
messes which we have visited seem ^ us anything but suitable 
residences for students. 

VIm — Difji(yUlti6s of cofnwissonut yjj Jiostels und in messes. 

36. We have received many complgjjjijs frem our correspondents 
and from the students themselves about th'e cooking arrange- 
ments in the hostels and messes. Mr. ■\y. g. (j. Holmes^ has told 
us that — 

“ the difficulty of getting efficient cook^ jg great, and the cook 1“! thoivfou 
an unmanageable despot. Lectures begin jq or 10-30 in tlie mruniuji. .v. . 
breakfast, perhaps the largest meal in the js served clo..c to ?!«' ''' 

hour. The students hurriedl^holt theis food and rn<li to tl" 

Indigestion and anaemia result. lUien breakfost -‘'till I'''"' 
infrequently is, they gobble down some sweats." 


1 i*' 
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Dr. Brajeudranatli.SeaD refers to tlie practice ol tlcri 
bearer filling his Jcalsi or moshah from any horse pond on ^ 
and. speaks of the cook as “ lord of the kitchen and masUt 

mess An 3 ^one who can solve the cooking problem in Bt-J: 

messes will be a greater benefactor of our students than ate .• 
building and text-book reformers put together. OveT-gro\n\ k<-,i 
are hot^beds of faction ; the mutual recriminations of tbebomi ri 
cooksj menials and petty functionaries are mlgarising to a dcgttC 
Dr. Eames Chandra Ray® draws attention to had cooking, adsV 
teration and pilfering which characterise privately ntanngedute'^ 
Jn his report, 3Ir. Gilchrist® points to yet another cause of dcotfe, 
*■ Many superintendents of messes complained very bitterly of the 
in wbicli the menial establishments of the messes arc orgnuiseti. It 
that at present many ser\'ants in the messes are the direct servants of tl« 
students, the superintendent having very little control over them. It a 
almost needless to remark on the absurdity of this arrangement.” 


37. Where the supervision is good, there does not seem nwich 
•cause for complaint. At the Cotton College, Gauhati, for esnmplc, 
we were fortunate to visit the hostel at the time when the midday 
meal was being prepared and noted the orderliness and clcaiilinca 
which prevailed. Unfortunately, the supervision is usually d^ 
fective,-and therefore we do not feel that the criticisms passed by 
our correspoudents are in anjr. way overdrawn. The difficulties, 
however, are enormous. Many of the buildings arc ill-adapted 
•to ’the requirements ; the students are usually too poor to pay 
for better service and food. Caste restrictions add further com- 
plications. 

38. Our correspondents are divided as to the remedy to be 
adopted. Some feel that the feeding arrangements should beia 
the hands of the students. Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjec' suggests 
that “ the internal management of the messes should he left to the 
students under proper supervision, so as to give them training in 
the management of their own affairs.” Dr. Brajcndranath Seal* 
holds similar opinions and. suggests that such arrangements will 
lower the cost and keep the (normal) discontent within due limits. 
Mr. A. H. Hailey and Khan Bahadur Aminul Islam ^ state that 
iuch a system obtains in both the Madrassah . hostels and that a 


> Question 10. 

* Question 17. 

’ Ocnernl Memoranda, page SSI. 
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consensus of opinion is in favour .of its continuance. Similar 
-arrangements are made in other -provinces. Mr. T. Cuthbertson 
Jones, Principal of the Agra College,^ finds that the best pl&n is 
“ to permit the students to form their own messes and provide 
their own cooks and food, giving them only kitchens and cooking 
utensils.” He adds;—*' in my own hostels the students have a 
co-operative society® for the purchase of food and are enabled 
thereby to buy good food at less than the ordinary market rate.” 

39. Others of our correspondents, however, disapprove of 
thrusting this responsibility upon the students. Mr. Holmes^ 
feels that — 

“ the time and anxiety occupied in the management of servants and food 
adds to the already more than sufficient burden of the students. The nomina- 
tion of a senior student or a graduate as superintendent of the mess in no 
ivav lessens the objection to the mess system, for he has neither the time nor 
the authority really to superintend.” 

The e;q)erienoe of Dr. Watt‘ and his colleagues at the Scottish 

Churches College tends in the same direction. 

“ After experience qf various forms of management in regard to the board 
of students in hostels, we consider that the most satisfactory results obtain 
from a system in which the superintendents make all arrangements for food 
and have sole control of all hostel servants. With a mess committee in a 
hostel continual difficulties arise which increase rather than facilitate the 
work of a superintendent, and from the experience gained in our hostels we 
should say that students infinitely prefer the present system.’ 

Dr. Watt also urges that the expense is usually higher in a mess 
super-Jised by students than in a hostel under the charge of a 
superintendent. 


777 . Other aspects of life in hostels and messes. 

40. Several of our correspondents contend, though not, we 

thinWwithjustification, that many of the hostels are built and 

equipped on too lavish a scale. We quote as an example ot 
such extreme criticism the words of Mr. TJmacharan Baneqi a 
“ it is not at all clear why splendid palaces fit for f 

tion ofT»iaI», maharajahs aad tow 

housing of students who mostly come from the p ^ 

1 Question 19. . , „„ti, Sn nn inlcn'**"'-* 

* This system, which is explained at UU. Ovh’*- 

by Mr. WiHoughby. is worthy of evnsidemtmm 
Lucknow, has a similar co-operative socic . . 

Colleges in Calcutta, 
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of the middle classes, and the incomes of whose guardians do 
nsually exceed even Es. 100 a month.” The Eev. T. E. T 
in his comments on the proposals -for a University of Dacca tvT 
-that^ - “ 


“ the present tendency is to equip colleges with buildings altogetiei 
•of proportion to the standard of living ih the classes from which tie 
of the students is drawn. Habits of extravagance are thus formed es 
■encouraged, often with disastrous results. The ancient tradition of ludjj 
scholarship was one of ‘ plain living and high thinking,’ and the student 
period of an Indian’s life was designed to be dne of strictness and erea 
austerity. Some (return to this ideal is greatly to be desired.. . . .For the rest 
•dential quarters of the students, a much simpler style of building should b 
adopted, which would be more hygienic, very much cheaper^ and could easilj 
be made very attractive in appearance.” 

41. We had the opportunity of discussing this point of view with 
jVIr. Shore who advocated a type of hostel consisting of a one 
storied building with a concrete plinth, iron frames, a tiled roof 
and walls of mat. There would be a verandah which would keep 
off the rain, and single^rooms opening out from it. The Oxford 
"Mission school hoys at Barisal are housed in buildings of this nature, 
but the Mission buildings have been razed to the ground more 
than once by cyclones. At Cooch Behar we saw; similar buildings 
-which had a neat and tidy appearance. But the principal told us 
that, in his opinion, the ^'temporary building was by no means 
an economy in the long run. Owing to the space required and 
for other reasons buildings of this type could not be erected in 
(.Calcutta. 

42. We are in the fdllest sympathy with the desire to make 
'hostels as simple' and unpretentious as possible. But it must 
:not be forgotten that in Calcutta owing to the high price of land 
lit is necessary to get the maximum of accommodation on to the 
.available space ; and for that reason, solid and lofty buildings are 
mecessary. And having- visited most of these ‘ palatial ’ hostels, 
'we can assert with confidence that it is difficult to conceive any- 
-thing mor^^Spartan than the conditions which they ^.provide. 
'Indeed, so far as our ei^erience goes, the conditions in Bengal 
.are more Spartan than those in other provinces which we have 
•visited. 

43. In hostels or messes the bathing and latrine accommoda- 
-tion is often deficient. Few of the hostels, and scarcely anv of the 


* Question i. 
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messes, have a sick-room. The lighting of the rooms is often 
exceedingly bad. Except in the rare cases where there is 
electric light, the students' are apt to injure their eyesight by 
n.siu g dim and smoky lamps. The furniture in most of the rooms 
is scanty. Instead of finding any trace of luxury, we saw only the 
barest necessaries in the great majority of students’ rooms in 
Bengal. A wooden bedstead, in most cases a chair, a shelf for 
books and a few pegs for clothes are the only articles of furnitm-e 
for each student. In many cases one room is .tenanted by as 
many as eight students. 

44. It is under these'conditions and in bed-rooms thus furnished 
that the students have to do the bulk of their work. Om' corres- 
pondents criticise severely the absence of common-rooms in the 
hostels and messes. There are exceptions, as for example at Seram- 
pore. But most of the hostels and messes which we have visited 
have no such advantages. Mr. Gilchrist^ who inspected the messes 
an Calcutta in 1914, had the same experience. 

“ Very few messes at present have any facilities for the cultivation of 
the social part of student life. In most messes practically every available 

■corner is taken up by students’ seats, or (more literally) beds There 

was a lack of -even ordinary periodicals.” 

46. A very weak point in some hostels and in many messes is 
the superintendence. In many of the hostels the superintendents 
are members of the college staff, although often only junior 
members. But in the messes we find the most various types 
■of superintendent, of whom the majority are inadequate for their 
task ;■ and in many cases supervision seems to be purely nominal. 
In 1914, Mr. Gilchrist® noted that most of the superintendents of 
unattached messes were students, a fact confirmed by our evidence. 
A student in a mess was asked, “ What would happen if you 
come in late ? ” “ Nothing,” he replied. ’ “ Will not the superin- 
.tendeut report your absence ?” “ Oh, no,” was. the answer, ‘ he 
is one of us.” 

46. Even good superintendents do not often get a fair chance ; 
and this for' several reasons. In the first place, it is impossible 
to expect one man, however keen and capable,' to look single- 
handed after a large hostel of 100 or 200 students. But this arrange- 


* General Memoranda, page 280. 
‘ Jb.'d., page 266. 
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ment is as common as it is inept. Fiequently, again we h 
found that there are no proper quarters for the superintend'^! 
in the hostel. With the best will in' the world, it is difficult k 
a teacher to see muclr of the students in a hostel when he lives 
a mile or two away from -them. .Theiack of quarters 

in most hostels and messes prevents any married prolessoi bom 
accepting the position. Further, in many .of the private collegjj 
especially, the teacher is so overburdened with lectures that he 
has not much energy or time left for the adequate perlormante 
of his duties as superintendent. If or is there any fiaaTini gl induce, 
inent for him to take his hostel duties seriously. The usual pay 
^.of a mess superintendent varies from Rs. 8 to Bs. 25 per mensem, 
which . is quite inadequate to get the right kind of men. Many 
suggestions have been made to us for reorganising the system. 
Among these, .we should mention the scheme advocated by Sir 
- Bash Behary Ghose^ and a few others' for a university service of 
hostel superintendents, consisting of men of a missionary type. 
We make suggestions on this point in a later chapter®. 


47. There is a general consensus® of opimon that the hostel 
is the best form of residence for students who are not with their 
pjarents or near relations, And the reasons for 'this preference 
are plain. The hostel is -usually a building specially designed 
and erected for the purpose. The rooms are therefore^eonveniently 
arranged, with, as a rule, plenty of air and light.* Sanitation 
is comparatively satisfactory. There is some attempt at superin- 
tendence. Corporate life is not altogether , absent, many hostels 
being large enough to have clubs and societies of their own. 

48. Each type of hostel has its special advantages. The 
coUegiate hostel is the type recommended by the majority of our 
correspondents; and, since it is attached to a particular college and 
is subject to the control of the college authorities, it has a .greater 
chance of developing a corporate consciousness and an esprit de corps 
of its o^. It fosters college fellowship and renders supervision 
comparatively, easy. If colleges are to be the imit of univeraty 

^ ; 

^ Qtiestioif 19. 

« Chapter XXXIX. 

® Question 17, ^ 

' ^ There are Eouife exception ; many of the rooms in the Haidinge Hostel attached to- 
the UniTeisity Law College are very dark and glooipy. 
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life, it follows that the hostel must normally be an integral part 
of the college. 

49. At the same time, the inter-collegiate hostel is a very useful, 
and often an admirably managed, institution. Provided that hostels 
of this type do not supplant the coUegiate hostels, we heartily 
approve of /them. , They meet a need. Apart from the fact that 
they absorb the overflow from college hostels, they are able, because 
* they can select their students, to provide special conditions of life 
in accordance with the needs of a particular community. "While 
we attach weight to the judgment of those experienced correspond- 
ents who hold that, in Calcutta at all events, caste hostels are not 
necessary, we find that many of those whom we have consulted 
thinh it desirable to house separately Musalmans and Hindus, and 
that the backward sections of Hindu society may most conveniently 
be grouped in distinct hostels. Moreover, though there is great 
force in the argument that the intermingling of students of different 
races and beliefs in the same hostel (with separate feeding arrange- 
ments, if necessary) may be a valuable element in the experience 
of university life, many students attending university and college 
■ courses gain from living in a hostel of which the atmosphere is wholly 
congenial to their religious traditions and beliefs. If, for example, 
' a religious community like the Buddhist has but few "adherents 
in any one college, there are advantages in an inter-collegiate hostel 
which unites them with their fellow believers under conations 
of residence consonant with the practice of their faith. Further- 
more, there is a good deal to be said for a hostel which 'gives 
harbourage to many youths who are linked together by home ties 
through Wving come from the same locality. 


"Vlll. — Hov) tlie residence of students is supervised and controlled. 

50. The supervision and control of students’ residence are dilS- 
cult problems in eveiy part of Bengal, but especially in Calcutta. 
In that city in 1916-17 there-were no less than 15,018 students in 
attendance at the University. A table of statistics^ prepaTed_^y 
the university authorities and forwarded to us by the Government 
of India shows that of this multitude nearly a third (4,584, or 
30-5 per cent, of the whole number) were known to be living 


voii. n 


^ See table on page 32i. 
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under conditions wliioli the University did not appiovei >n 
number living with guardians unapproved was 656; the nuinb^ 
living in unattached messes not' approved {ix., unlicensed messed 
was 1,896 ; the number living with relations not approved val 
2,032. It should be remembered that no inconsiderable proporti® 
of the 16,000 ’ students were boys under seventeen years oi 
age. 


51. The problem is serious in the mufassal also. The Rev. 
Hedley Sutton® of Mymensingh, who has had a long expericMe 
of student life in Eastern Bengal, tells us that in recent years the 
authorities of his mission found three students of the local college 
'living without any supervision in a small house which they had 
rented because they could not find accommodation with any faiiuly 
in the town. Even when students ate under guardianship the 
control is sometimes nominal. Ifr. Sutton illustrated this by the 
case of some boys attending a high school who were living in a small 
hut attached to-a.^ork8hop belon^g to their ' guardian,’ who 
himself lived more than half a mile away. So loosely interpreted 
were the responsibilities of guardianship that a college student who 
was living a mile and a half from the mission house capa^to ask 
the missionary to sign as his guardian, and evidently erpected his 
assent, although the latter could have exercised no close supervision 
over the youth’s movements. Eai Lalitmohan Chatterjee 
Bahadur,® of Dacca, describes a not unusual state of things when 
he writes that the guardianship exercised by the master of .the 
house in which students live and eke out their income by giving 
private tuition is ‘ sometimes only nominal.’ 

52. This then is the first difiiciilty — the* vague and elastic 
■ meaning given to thd term '.guardianship ’ by some of those who, 

in order to satisfy the university regulations, assume its respon- 
sibilities in respect to a univeraty student. “ The 'so-called 
‘ guardian’’ system,” writes Dr. Gray,® " is. in numerous oases ^ 
farce.” Mr. Sutton® says the sam'e : “ The meaning of guardianship 
is not understood ; in many cases the guarantee as to supervision' 
carries .with it no responsibility on the part of the man who contracts 


> Some of these vt'ere students et the University 'Law College or in' tho|JUnirersity 
post-graduate <atts) classes, but tlio more advanced age of these students extenuate the 
breach of the University’s orvn regulations. 

® Question 17. '' 
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to act as guardian.” An aggravating feature is tlie fact that 
it isiimpossible always to accept vuthout question the returns 
submitted by students, even in the case of those who state that 
they are residing with parents and guardians. This difficulty was 
clearly foreseen by those who framed the regulations, which 
provide for the punishment of students who make false declara- 
tions in respect of guardianship". It is very frequently the students, 
and not the parents, who make arrangements for residence and 
even sign the declaration forms. 

68. The second difficulty is the lack of hostel accommodation. 
To show how perplexing the question is and what embarrassment 
it must cause to the college authorities, we invite attention to 
the table of statistics, on page 334: below, in which the University 
set forth the numbers of its students who were residing in Calcutta 
in 1916-17 and were Uving either with relations or guardians 
or in hostels or messes. It will be seen from this table that,' apart 
from 7,066 students who were living with approved relations 
or guardians, and presumably were looked after with care, only 
a little more than one out of every three of the other 8,000 
young men (2,874 or 36*6 per cent.) were accommodated in 
hostels, whether collegiate or inter-collegiate, or in attached 
—messes. 


64. We have said that those students are presumably well 
cared for who hve with approved relations or with approved guard- 
-Jans. The question, however, suggests itsdf whether the word 
‘ approved * means in reality as much as at first sight appears. 
A glance at the table will show that at the Bangabasi College none 
of the relations with whom the students were living are returned 
as approved. At the Vidyasagar College, on the other hand, none 
of the relations are retume'd.as * not approved.’ If the distinc- 
tion between the words is real and if the statistics given in these 


two cases were based upon the results of inquiry into the circum- 
stances and were not simply of a provisional character, it is’ singular 
that the Bangabasi College had felt it right to take exception to 
more than a thousand of its students’ relations, while the Vtd> a- 
sagar CoUege, though nearly tliirteen hunted of its students wore 
living with relatives, had no jreason to' disapprove o 
indicates the difficulty which arises from 
meaniag of the ‘ approval ’ which is bestowed b> oo « , 1 ^ 
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upon the proposals for responsible guardianship submitted to them 
in accordance with the regulations of the University.^ 

56. Another difficulty arises from the fact that the time within 
which arrangements and inquiries as to the residence of students 
have to he made by the college authorities is extremely limited. 
The results of the two examinations on which most college 
admissions depend — ^the matriculation and the intermediate — are 
only published just before the bc^nning of term. Indeedj the 
matriculation results in 1918 were only announced a week before 
the colleges were expected to start work. The first two or three 
weeks of the term therefore are occupied mainly with the task 
of arranging admissions ; and the mufassal colleges,are still further 
delayed and embarrassed in drarving up their admission registers 
by having to await the rush of disappomted students from Calcutta. 
It is impossible for a large proportion of the students to make 
their arrangements beforehand ; for they do not Itnow, in the first 
place, whether they have been successful in their examinations ; 
and in the second place, whether — even if successful—they will be 
able to gain admission to a college. In order to minimise their 
chances of disappointment, they naturally apply to several Colleges, 
' thus further complicating the arrangements of college principats. 
Cases are loiown in which the same student has been admitted ”to 
as many as three colleges. 

56. Some of the smaller colleges may be able conveniently 
to ‘make inquiries from new students about their proposed 
places of residence at the time of admission. But such a proce- 
dure would bo beyond the power of the larger colleges, which at 
the beginning of the college year arc overwhelmed by applications, 
mainly in person. In the scramble there is no time to inquire 
closely into the ari'angeraents which each student proposes to 
make as to his residence. Admission has to precede such in- 
quiiy, instead of such inquiry preceding definite ndmission.®" The 
result is that instead of the college nialring immediate inquiries upon 
the basis of the information as to his intended residence which 
every student has to provide when he applies for admission, 
• in\'Cstig.'ition is deferred, admission griinted, and the suitability 
■■ of the student’s residence is not ascertained until term is well 


1 For rcifiiltttioii'! fco pnro. 14 .■»! 0 ''p. 
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advanced and often, until ilirough mtervening chants ia 
student^s plans, some of the information has already 
obsolete. 

57. The actual procedure wbicli tbc University -foUoTrs in 
attemptmg to secure compliance xvitb its regulations is descriliti 
in Iilr. Gilchrist’s report.^ 


“ Before tie colleges close for the summer vacation principals o£ colleia 
are asked by the Students’ Eesidenco Committee to furnisli an estinmteoE 
students likely to reside in attached messes in the coming acadcimc yen. 

On this estimate ns a basis the Inspector of Messes proceeds to make ananoe^ 
ments for the housing of the students. Iicascs of houses arc tenened, and 
now houses, if required, are engaged during the vacation. Everything beiag 
satisfactory, the lease is signed and the inspector proceeds to mes^ote the 
rooms and allot scats, according to a 'certain standard of cubic space, i 
few days before the colleges reopen after the Vacation, the houses ate made 
over to the college authorities for occupation by students. ...... 

Before Icoscs are made, the Students’ Bcsidonco Committee must be 
satisfied on three points : — ^ 

(u) the sanitary condition of the house ; 

{h) the situation of the house as regards the college, i.e., wbetbet the 
house is near the college or not ; and 
(e) the suitability of the neighbourhood. 

^ The medical member of the Students’ Eesidenco Committee derides 
tiic first of these points, the Inspector of Messes reporting on the second and 
third heads 

'’Within a mouth or six •weeks after the commencement of the session 
applications ore made by the principals of colleges to the Eegistrar of 
the University for h'cenccs to their respective attached messes. In these 
applications meosurements of the rooms, the names and qualifications of 
sripcrintendcnts or assistant superintendents and any other relevant details 
are given. Licences arc required alike for attached and unattached messes, 
and non-collegiate hostels. In the case of unattached messes the principal 
of any college may for’ward the application and for non-collegiate hostels 
(like the O.!riord Mission Hostel) the application comes from tlie superin- 
tendents. These applications are considered by tbc Students’ Ecsidence 
Committee who grant or refuse licences according to the report of the Univer- 
sity Inspector. The proceedings of the Committee are sfibscquontly con- 
firmed by the Syndicate. 

The Inspector of Messes during the term pays visits, of which no previous 
notice is given, to the attached and unattached messes and to the non- 
collegiate hostels i and if he finds any irregularities he reports them at once 
to the .principals of colleges. Such irregularities are — 

(a) omission to call the roll ; 

(h) lack of proper entries ; 


^ General Memoraudn, p-igo 259. 
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(c) harbouring -outsiders such as clerks, non-university students and 

business men ; 

(d) the absence of superintendents from the messes without notice.” 

' 58. On paper the regulations are excellent. In practice, for 

the reasons given above, they- fail to meet the needs of the situa- 
tion. The majority of colleges, especially the very large 
colleges in Calcutta, can exercise lijtle more' than nominal super- 
vision. The Vice-Principal of Vidyasagar College informed us at 
the time of our visit that a junior member of the staff- was told 
off to supervise the residence of students. But it is clearly im- 
possible for this ofiftoer, even with the assistance of a bicycle, to 
-approve within the space of a few weeks the 1,294 relatives and 74 
guardians with whom' students of the cojlege are stated to be 
residing, as well as to investigate the cases of 272 students who 
are living in ‘unattached messes. Still further complications 
are introduced when, as often happens, students change their 
places of residence during the course of the year. 

59. A few of the colleges have done all that is possible in the 
circumstances. When we visited St. Paul’s Cathedral Mission 
College, for example, the principal explained to us that all his day 
students are divided into 'groups, each group being placed under a 
professor whose business it is to make the necessary enquiries in 
-regard to the residence of those under his care. The principal of 
Krishnagar College told us that a special sub-committee of the 
College Coimcil investigates each case and reports to the principal. 
Colleges also, such as Presidency and Scottish Churches, which 
rarely include ‘ failed ’ students from other colleges and whose 
students usually remain with them throughout their course, have 
been able to carry out their duties fairly satisfactorily. 

- 60. It is especially difficult to supervise the residence of students 

in unattached messes. The number of students in this type of mess 
has increased very rapidly. In 1911 it was 357 ; in 1916-17 the 
number had lisen to 2,297. The popularity of these messes is as- 
cribed to various causes. Some maintain that the unattached mess 
is cheaper than the other kinds of residence, but Mr. GUebrist has 
shown in bis report that this contention is not justified far as 
Calcutta is concerned. Students of different colleges and of the 
same caste or district find it convenient to live together. Some 
students again may value the independence and the lack of super- 
vision which characterise these messes. And many students have no- 
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choice in the matter. It is to the unattached messes that tW 
who do not live with relatives or guardians and cannot fmdgy 
modation in the hostels or in the attached messes are piartic^C 
compelled to go. Not only do the numbers oi the nnattad^ 
messes make their systematic and • penodical inspection diificdt 
but the duty of inspecting them is unpalatable. Jlr. Gilchm'! 
explains the reason. 

" Professors of colleges are naturally disinclined to interest tlim'.e'ij.i 
in messejs in wHch perhaps they know only one or two of the students, ttii. 

■.the othCT students may not appreciate the -visits of professors of 
VoUeges. As a matter of fact, the unattached messes are not vidtedtosw 
'bstent by professors. The students ate left absolutely to theniselvu. J 
was told directly that professors refuse to Ausit theae,messes bccansc, notklij 
known to the students in the mCss, they are not made welcome, and due respect 
is not shewn to them. The only restraining influence on the imatladicd 
mess is a periodical visit by the inspector of messes, and that' rcatcaiiisj 
induence pan be very slight, because Ac inspector cannot possibly visit tlcsa 
messes very often.-” 

61. The responsibility for compliance with the-rcgulatioM as 

to students’ residence rests upon the colleges. They were plainly 
reminded of this fact by the University in 1916 in the follomng 
circular letter : — ^ 

■ “(o) The obligation rests entirely upon the authorities of each college la 
ensure that every student who does not reside with his parents or 
■ 'other legal guardian, or guardian approved by^the principal, daca 
• reside either in the college or in lodgings approved hy the college. 
(6). The further obligation rests upon the. authorities of each college to 
ensure that this condition as to residence is fulfilled, not merely 
’ . at the time of the admission of each student into the college, bat 

also d nrin g the entire period during which Ae student contmacs 
to be a member of the college. _ 

(ol* The University is under no obligation to provjdc a college wiA suit- 
able residences for students out of university fun^; the ^mver- 
sity has only undertaken, at the request of the g 

make available to Calcutta collcp suitable 
students as far as practicable wiAm Ac limits of 
grant.” ' _ , • . 

62. The alternatives before tlie, .colleges ore disagrerabhi to 

th^e of them which depend upon largo. + 

for the prosperity of their finances. , They Jmow that not all thei 
Sudenl coidd find accommodation or guardianslup ^det-condi- 
oJ on strict inquiry would be approved- If therefore the 
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ver}' large colleges -were to choose the first alternative and turn 
avay every student lor ■whom approved residence could not be 
found, their receipts would fall and their profits disappear. If, on 
the other hand, they turil a half-blind eye to the regulations, they 
put themselves in the wrong, and must have twinges of conscience 
when they receive such an ofilcial letter as was addressed to them 
by the University, also in Juno 1916 : — 

'■ Every stndent reading in an affiliated college with the object of 
appearing at an.nnivorsity examination who docs not reside with his parents 
or other legal guardian or guardian approved bj'- the principal of his college 
is required by the university regulations to reside in a collegiate hostel or 
non-collegiate hostel or an attaclicd mess or un-attached mess. Ko student 
is permitted to reside in a private mess not recognised by the University. 
This condition as to residence must bo fulfilled not onl.y at the time of admis- 
sion, hut during the whole period that the student continues to be a member 
of the college. Every change of guardianship or change of lodging must 
forthwith he 'reported to the principal. If a student makes a false declara- 
tion in respect of tire guardianship under which he is living or is-’/found 
to be residing in a private mcbS or othcr'wisc in contravention of the 
regulations, he will bo deemed guilty of breach of college discipline and 
will be*dealt with accord inelj’.” 

03. These colleges urge that, if they closed their doors to 
hundreds of students, many boys eager for university education 
would liavc nowhere else to go. But the fact remains that by 
overcrowding their lecture-rooms they are .spoiling university edu- 
cation in Bengal. They may feel some satisfaction in pointing 
out that the Univensity is not immaculate in"its observance of its 
own regulations. But in justice to the University' we must remind 
ourselves that the students at its Law College and in its post-graduate 
classes arc none of them imraatiu’e boys. The University itself is in 
an cmbaiTassing situation. It is bound in duty solemnly to re- 
mind the colleges of what they are bound to do. But, if they ■ 
fail to' do it, what is the University’s next step ? Nothing .short 
of disaffiliation.. And it shrinlcs from anything so drastic. A 
few colleges, like St. Paul’s^ have limited their admissions and 
honoiu'ably insist upon their students residing, in accordance ■mth 
the regulations. But as regards the worst oflendcrs nothing happensvj. 
The situation is at present an imfnsse. 

IX. — Physical condition of students. 

G4. Much of the c\'idencc which we have received throws an 
unfavourable light on the licalth and physique of the students. 
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Many of our correspondents deplor6 the neglect of the bod ’ 
education, and the resulting physical weakness and ill-healft 
The opinions cited below are comparatively definite and detailed 

65. A careful, though limited, investigation made in July_ 
September, 1916, by Messrs. Rames Chandra Ray,l B. R. Chattetii 
and D. Ghosal into the phy.sique of boys in three variously repie- 
sentative schools in Calcutta gave disquieting results. 

This examination “evoked,” we are told, “an under-cuirent oiimxei 
feelings among the scholars, their guardians and the school teachers. The 
teachers were silently mutinous ; the guardians were full of suspicjon and 
contempt in the beginning but .showed the utmost unconcern after the 
examinations had begun. “ Of the 703 boys examined (their ages ranging fcom 
^7 to 19) 42-2 per cent, were found to have defective vision, 26T per cent, 
having both eyes defective, 28‘16 per cent, had carious teeth, 41*39 per cent, 
enlarged tonsils, 31*28 percent, polypus in the nose, 3*97 per cent, deicctirc 
hearing, 15*2 per cent, were scrofulous and 13*3 per cent, were ofiensirely 
unclean. 

•66. In the written evidence of Dr. J. H. Gray^ the Mowing 
passage occurs .* — ... ! 

My observation, bdief and experience .... is that the health and 
physical development of a large majority of students during their univer- 
sity career becomes steadily poorer. Tie men of the first year class are as a 
whole better than the men in the B.A. class, or better than they will be agam 
during their university career. It is unfortunate that actual statistics are not 
available but when the request to make such an investigation was presented, 
we were given to understand that public opinion would not approve of such 
an examination of students, and'the matter was dropped.” 

67. 'The Rev. W. fi. G. Hobnes^ thus records the outcome of 
his experience. His work, though Dot officially connected with the 
University, has brought him into intimate association with hundreds 
of students during the last fourteen years : — 

«=“ Students who come from villages to Calcutta comparatively robust, 
after a year or two in Calcutta become frail, anaemic, dull and listless. Ninety 
per cent, take no milk at all in Calcutta', whilst\in their villages most of them 
drink daily a seer of milk or so. They increase in weight rapidly during the 
vacation when they are out of Calcutta. The chief complaints they suffer 
from are dyspepsia, pulmonary ];dithisisV(often of the galloping type), melan- 
cholia, due to constant worry, and generaPdepression of body and mind." 

68. The Rev. W. E. S. Holland/ who has had long intimacy 'vfith 
Bengali students, both in Allahabad and Calcutta, draws a perturb- 
ing comparison ; — 

“ I have lived for thirteen years among students in Allahabad, and for 
five years among students in Bengal. I have been much impressed by the 
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deplorable inferiority in physique of the Calcutta student. Bengali students 
in Allababad were much more robust. The difierpnce in health conditions 
is even more striking. Illness was uncommon, serious illness very rare, in our 
Allahabad hostel of 100 students. Here there is seldom a day on which half- 
a-dozen students, generally many more, are not absent from our college 

through fever The spread of consumption among students is 

alarming.” 

69. Others gf our correspondents speak more generally on the 
subject hut in no less serious a siiain. Dr. Hassan Suhiawardy^ 
asserts that students are generally of poor physique, ill-fed and ill- 
nourished. 

" Bobnst youths,” mites Mr. Bimal Chandra Ghosh, “ break down at the 
end of the six years or a few years after. Many a bright youth of eighteen in 
the intermediate class breaks down in the fourth year and some drop out 

altogether That graduates of Indian universities seem to ‘fade’ after 

their academic successes is due to this strain.” 

70. The argument that education in Bengal overtaxes the body 
is commonly advanced. Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim'- feels thatjthe 
present system of university education imposes considerable strain 
on the student, not only in Ben'gal but all over India, and that the 
physique and energy of the educated classes has greatly suffered in 
consequence. Dr. AbduiTahman^ attributes to the overpressui'e of 
examinations the physical degeneration of many educated Indians.' 

71.. Whatever substance there may be in these conjectures and 
generalisations, it must be acknowledged that in many ways the 
present system of education is detrimental to health. The pres- 
sure arising from the examination system and from the use of a 
foreign medium of instruction are contributory factors which are 
discussed in Chapters XVII and XVIII of this report. 

72. The’hom-s of study, both in school and college, have also been 
subjected to serious criticism by our correspondents. Dr. Rames 
Chandra Ray'' considei's that the hours of study at school are too 
long and too continuous. He suggests that' the school hours might 
be &om 7 to 10 in the morning, after which the boys would take 
their food. This meal might be followed by another school session 
and then by recreation. Dr. Brajendranath Seal® makes similar 
observations and regrets the change from the old custom of 
morning and afternoon hours of work with an intervening rest in 
thfc midday heat, which was adapted to the climate. 


1 Question 18. 

“GonnalMcmoniniln, page 101. 
’ Question 17. 
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73. And, behind all this, is the pressure of public opiaiou and tie 
attitude of parents. “ Guardians,” writes Dr. Dames CLandm 
Kay,^ ” as a rule, are prone to expect their full money’s worth W 
having all work and no play.” Worn,-out by financial wonica aaj i 
debt and spurred on by tlie natural desire that their sons should as 
soon as possible come to the assistance of the family excheqoei 
the parents often goad them to concentrate aU their ener^es on the 
passing of examinations. Three of our correspondents have diairn 

a mournful composite picture of the ‘ good boy.’ “ A ‘good hoy* in 
Bengal,” observes the Rev. W. H. G. Holmes,^ “ is one who woiha 
well in school, play^s no games, comes straight home and, after the 
shortest possible rest, spends most of the rest of the day leachng 
with a tutor. ” Mr. Pashupalinath’ShastrD tells ns the fate of the 
‘ good boy.’ “ If he be a ‘good hoy’ in the class, his position is 
still worse, because he must keep up his reputation. So the poor 
studept works hard without minding anything else in the lyorld and 
the result is that his health is/ruined.” Sir Asutosh Chaudhuti' 
completes the picture by telling us that, in his student days, the 
good hoys were ‘‘ known by wearing glasses and by their physical 
weakness.” 


•• 74. In many cases, again, home conditions are not favourable 
to robust health. In many parts of the mufassal malaria is general 
and, in some places, it 'is acute. 

J6.- Another cause of the poor physical condition of students is 
the fact that many of them are insufficiently or improperly fed. 
“ The expense of education,” writes Mr. Bibhutibhusan Datta,^ 
is so heavy that an Indian father can • hardly save a single 
farthing for the proper nourishment of his sons ; many students do 
not take even a little tiffin in the afternoon after five hours’ hard 
work in the college.” Dr. M. N. Banerjee^ also feels that “ the 
main cause of want of physical development is insufficient nutri- 
tion.^ .rtlhe majority of the students are poor and ill-fed, and there 
is very little in their diet to help the growth of bones and ‘muscles. 
- Much less starch and sugar and a little more nitrogenous food 
' would make a great difference in the future of the rising general 
tion.” "We agree with Dr. Banerjee and with Dr. R? 0^.I^ay^ 


* Question 18 . 

" Question J7. 
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that the proper diet of students is a matter deserving of much 
more e^ert investigation than has hitherto been given to it. 

• X. — Physical recreation. 

-76. “ Nine-tenths, possibly-inore, of the students,” writes the 
Rev. W. H. G-. Holmes,^ “ take no exercise at all, except that some 
of them gently swing dumb-bells for a few minutes in the morning. ” 
Yet Dr. Gray“ has told us that the Bengali student takes kindly 
to physical exercises. But, since he has had few opportunities of 
playing games as a schoolboy, he is reluctant to begin them as a 
college student ; and, being somewhat sensitive to ridicule, he is 
nervous of playing games in which he is inexperienced and incom- 
petent. This is all the more to be deplored, because healthy 
recreation is a safeguard, not only against physical breakdown, but 
against mental and moral aberrations. Dr. R. C. Ray® writes : — 

. ‘ Greater attention to aporta and games, as well as regular pliysioal - culture 
would have the additional advantage of diverting the young men from secret 
sexual indulgence. My practice among my community, and among the students 
in particular, has given mo frequent opportunities of studying the student 
from every point of view ; and the increasing neurasthenia omong our students 
and men is^to my mind, the resultant of a combination for which a student is 
not directly responsible.” ^ 

77. In these circumstances it is unfortunate that facilities for 
recreation are so scanty in proportion to the needs of -the student 
population. There are few open spaces in Calcutta besides the 
Maidan, which is inconveniently distant from the college . area. 
Some colleges interpret their responsibilities in the narrowest sraise 
and make no provision for the physical needs of their members ; 
even the better colleges provide facilities for scarcely the tenth 
part of their students. Conditions are, as a rule, better in the 
mufassal. But the difficulty does not lie in lack of space alone. 
There is also a lack of initiative and organisation. 

78. Indian games are falling out of use. Mr. Rabindra 
Moban Dutta^ says that — 

“the country games that were suited to the climatic conditions and.tlip 
native methods of physical exercise' which, under our locaj conditions, wore 
conducive to harmonious development of the body, are now thought out of 
date and unworthy of polite life.” 

' . ’ ’ Question 17, 

‘ General Memoranda, page ICO. 

’ Quostioa 18' 
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On Jibe other hand,. English games, such as cricket, looftall 
and hockey, require both money and space, which are fiot usuallv 
. forthcoming ; and cannot be played by many at the same Vnne 
The evil habit of watching instead of playing games is thj 
formedT “ There is plenty of interest in games among the stu. 
dents,” writes hlr. Zachariah,*- “ but too often it is the mtcrestel’ 
the ^owd that watches a professional football match in England 
not the interest that induces a man to play himself.” Moieovet 
certain of our correspondents such as Dr. B.^C. Kay -contend 
that football is too violent for those Bengali boys who are physi- 
cally ill-developed and eat ordinary Bengali diet, 

79. AVe have no desire to dwreciate the value of English games ’ 
for Indian students. They midoubtedly afford^ most valuable 
training and recreation, but we feel that, alongside of them, there 
is a need for the development of Indian and other games which are 
suited to the requirements and limitations of the country. Indian 
games should be encouraged and any or all games should be in- 
troduced which require a small or moderate amount of space and 
permit a large number of players at one time. Much more devel- 
opment is needed along the lines of the playground of the Ymmg 
Men’s Christian ‘Association in Machua Bazar Street. The area of 
this playground is very limited ; yet it provides suitable physical 
recreation every day for many hundreds of students. Calcutta is 
not 'Unique among the world’s great cities in thb-absence of gener- 
ous facilities for physical recreation. There is doubtless a need 
for large expenditure on the purchase of suitable open spaces, but 
there is an almost greater need for expert guidance and for skill in 
organisation. 


iXI. — Medical supervision. 

80. The facts which we have cited in the preceding paragraphs 
^suggest that there is need for more systematic and individual atten- 
tion to the health and physical condition of- the student. "Often 
removed at an early age from the supervision of his home and 
thrown on his own resources,Tie~ha^ no one to watch or advise Jiini 
.and is sensitive in speaMng of his ailments to strangers. -Dr. Oiay^. 
directs our attention to several dangers., that beset students who 
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are turned loose in a great modem city full of vice and allurements, 
■witli no one particularly interested in them, and able to Jceep over 
them the close, friendly guiding hand that all young men need at 
this time in their life. It is therefore quite natm'al that in some 
cases character and physical health are undermined, and that 
students resort to drugs, tonics and the false allurements of quhok 
medical advertisements to buoy themselves up.” 

81. The Rev. Garfield Williams^ gives a specific example of the 
need for medical supervision. The prevalence of “ eyestrain can 
be verified by making a visit to a students’ mess at night and notic- 
ing the light by which he is reading his notes and favourite cram- 
books, to read which even in daylight would in many cases prove 
a great strain on the eyes. Medical opinion will also verify the fact 
that a relatively enormous number of Indian students are using ' 
dangerously imperfect glasses, purchased in a bazar, or no glasses 
at all, where the use of glasses is imperative for health.” 

82. Many suggestions have been made to us as to the way in 
which medical supervision could best be exercised. I^Tien Dr. E. 
C. Ray 2 discussed -this matter with us in his oral evidence, he put 
forward the suggestion of a consultative board of medical advice. ' 
Dr. Segard and Dr. Gray® both recommended a physical education 

, department of the University. 

83., At the critical point in many a young man’s life, the 
knowledge that he would be expected periodically to undergo 
physical examination . by an experienced and kindly medical man 
would exert a bracing and preventive influence. Some of the 
graver kinds of physical mischief could be averted or cured 
by the wise adduce of an experienced doctor, whose tactful counsel 
would often be a tonic to the student’s power of self-control. 
Many young men in their college days would be the stronger in 
will to self-restraint if they could open their difficulties to some 
older and trusted men, whose knowledge of medicine and liuman 
nature would help them out of the self-tortures of a morbid seertfey 
and protect them against the deceptive remedies ‘of plausible 
quacks. 


* Question 18. , 

s Ocncrnl Momoriindn, j’ngo ICl. 

* Ibid,, P-iges 103 nnd 169. 
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XII.— Narrowness of training. 

84. Such are the physical results which issue from a systtm 
education that too often confines its attention to the training oi a 
intellect. But the intellectual training, for which so much 
sacrificed, is in itself narrow and ifie'chanical. Speaking genetalk ’ 
what strikes tho observer is the intellectual sterility of the trains' 
the weakness of its actual influence on the nnnd,'its1ailuietoSi 
its colour deep in the nature of those who receive it. The Btudia- 
is not tempted to range far afield and discover his o\vn intelleclui! ' 
bent; and rarely docs he acquire any thoroughness. Wthlitth 
chance of delving deep -in his chosen field Tie finds it eveinMie 
difficult to pass beyond its bounds and gain interests in men and 
things which will last him through life. 

85. Many of our correspondents have referred, to this bairen- 

ness of tho student’s life. Mr. Patrick Geddes^ alludes to the 
“ starvation of aesthetic, practical, ‘ social and moral inteiests 
generally, inevitable on any diet of mere knowledge.” ilr. Justice 
Abdur Rahim® confirms this opinion. The educational system has 
tended to widen' the gulf in the student’s mind between knowledge 
and reality, and to give facility in the use of words rathci; than to 
train the power of. judging the. different values of the thoughts 
which the words symbolise. As one of our correspondents puts 
it : — . 

'*1“ Tlicro is little or no relation Between tho opinions of a great number of 
students upon many subjects and their lives. They are constantly espiess- 
hig idc&s upon literary, philosophical and other Bubjeots, not because they 
believe or even understand them, but because they are the conventional ideas 
which, in their opinion, are .expeotod. Such falsity in expression must tend 
to xmderminc not only the student’s powers of mind, but also his character.” 

In the same mood Mr. Eabindra Mollan Dutta^ observes that 
“ the ejdsting system does not keep us iu touch with the realities 
of actual life. When we come out of college we find that we 
are as ignorant of the world before us as if we had never attempted 
tofunderstand.it,” And Eai Lalitmohan Chatteqee^. Bahadur, 
‘Brinciphl of the Jagannath College, complains that ” the educafion 
does not go .deep enough for shaping mind and character. . . . lleie 
is very little in his studies to awaken living interest or touch 
the deepest instincts of a student and so call forth mental effort. 
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For example, political and social evolution in India is the most 
vital concern of young India; but- modern university’ studies 
have little bearing on that.” 

86. The- student who desires to read widely and to study 
thoroughly finds serious olistacles in his path. For one thing, 
it is very doubtful whether the necessary books will be forth- 
coming. Poverty u ually forbids him to purchase books ; and 
therefore he must depend almost entirely on libraries. But even 
so far as the university courses are concerned, the college libraries 
are, as a rule, inadequate ; and this inadequacy is even more 
marked in the case of books which are not directly connected 
with the prescribed courses of study. But the libraries, such as 
they are, are not used as fully or as wisely as they might be. 
This is due, partly to the absence of reading accommodation in 
the libraries, and partly to the lack of experienced advice. 

87. In fact, there is little in the life of the college to stimulate 
the student’s curiosity in things beyond the narrow purview of his 
course. Except in such a case as the Jagannath College, Dacca, 
where good pictures (the gift of Sir. Nathan) hang on the walls, 
the lecture-rooms arc usually bare ; maps are rarely used even 
in historical teaching. Except in a few rare instances, there has 
been. little effort to tempt the student from his narrow groove 
by means of excursions^ to places of historical and other interests. 

88. Nor is there much room or incentive under the present 
.system for the college club or society which forms a characteristic 
feature of western universities. It is a matter of considerable 
difficulty to maintain these clubs for any length of time ; and 
indeed, when we think over the difficulties — ^unsuitable rooms for 
meeting, inappropriate times, the inceting.s having to take place 
usually at the very close of a long college day, and the lack of 
financial resources — we are surprised that some of these societies 
have the vitality which they actually possess. 

The ahsenco of what is known as ^ student activity ’ or ‘ class activity ' 
at Ainexican ■universities,” writes Mr. Nnrcndrn Nath Sen Gupta, is keenly 
felt 1>3’ many of us. These activities sorv’c not onlj* to vitalise the communit}' 

^■PniMonMotmn Chnlcravarti Bnlmdur Bays: — “ 01>iect Ics'sons ore not given; wnp? 
nrd’rn'rvly used ; libraries and museums arc not ehown ; excursions to liietoricnl places nro 
not toicon ; tlio current nystems ot administration are not explained, and important hablic 
institutions in the city arc not visited." (Quetion 10.) 
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of students, but also to counteract tbe effects of academic i 

aderaic intellectualism We must not forget that one 1111^™!* 

culture from the tradition of the University than from ite Icctiiiea-^** 
healthy tradition is merely an outcome of the corporate lifeof tlieHaivM* 
Hence it is one of the basic conditions of a healthy cultural life that tla 
should be other organisations and activities besides those that meet 5^ 
the intellectual demands, among the members of the Univereityaadiij 
constituent colleges. Those clubs and societies that guide the contse ei 
university life spring up by themselves under normal conditions, heifij 
students of Bengal have come to stake a high premium upon intellect on th* 
ground that a first-class career at the University almost always ensuta ; 
bright financial prospect. Thus * academy has stifled life and we hats 
at the University a large number of students whose only companion b tk 
text-book and ayhose only nctianty is reading.” 

89, We have discussed elsewhere the lack of personal contact 
between the teacher and his students. Feihaps the most senous 
obstacle in the way of such intimacy is the attitude of parents, 
of public opinion and of some organs of the press. Instead oi 
assisting the teacher in his difficult and responsible task, the wei^t 
of opinion tends in the other direction. 


" Parents expect too much from the school and college,” wites Dr. W 
Mohammad,^ “ and, by tryfing to shift on the teachers the whole burden of edu- 
cating their children in manners and morals, neglect the home training. Souk- 
tjmes iraroiits oven imagine that their interests are antagonistic to the ideals 
. of the college and the university. Hostility', latent or active, dcvelopes. 
AVhenever a well-meaning teacher tries to take an interest in a pupil’s genaal 
welfare, the parents tell him to mind his own business, to teach accorefing to 
- the sy'llahus and not to bother about the oharacter of the student.” 


^ 0. This is no new problem in India. In a report drawn up by 
Sir Alfred Croft® in answer to an inquiry from the Government 
of India as long ago as 1887 the folloiving striking passage 
occui's Ji 

“ But there is a further cause beyond the incompetence or the indifierenoe 
of parents. It is this : that in cases of insubordination the parents or guardians 
too often side with the boys against their teachers. If it is true (and it has 
been alleged by many Indian witnesses) that when a parent has sent his boy 
to school, he considers that he has done his whole duty by the boy and is no 
further responsible for his conduct, then the least we can expect is that he should 
support the authority of the teacher to whom he has delegated his respon- 
sibility. But this is not always found to be the case. It is too commonly 
assumed that the pupil must be in the right, the school master in the wrong ; 
the sympathies of the father are given to his idle and refractory son, and' 
the conduct of the teacher is denounced as tyrannical. If school discipline is 


* General Memoranda, page 408. 

’Beport on the subject of tbe Discipline and Moral Training in Soliools and 
Colleges, 1890, page 142. 
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to bo of any value, parents must adopt a mote robust and less sentimental 
attitude in this matter. They ahouid consider that, hoys being vhat they 
are, it is much more likely that the teacher is in the right ; that in any case 
discipline and subordination must be maintained ; and that a boy suffcra 
serious harm by being encouraged in a querulous and sullen spirit towards 
those to whom he owes obedience. It is of the utmost value to a boy in after 
life to Lave acquired sensible notions on tbe subject of discipline while at 
school. Whoever be is, bo will have to obey orders and to submit to authority 
when be grows up, and he cannot learn that lesson too soon.” 

01. The attitude taken by some organs in the press towards 
indiscipline and disorder in colleges is the subject of unfavourable 
comment on the part of several of our u-itnes.scs. The Committee 
- on the Presidency College disturbances in 1916 alluded to “ the bane- 
ful influence of obviously injudicious discussions in the public prc.ss 
whenever a case of brcacli of discipline arises in an educational 
institution. The harm caused in this way is incalculable.’''^ 

“ The outcry in the press.” rates l)r. Wali Mnbamnmd,- “ and th« 
utterances of the leaders when the students go on strike— and strikes ate so 
frequent and c.isy— require no comment.’’ 

Sir Alfred Croft, “ writing in 18S8, said that “ the public joutnab open their 
column.? freely to the complaints of sclioolboys against their teachers— a 
phenomenon which prob.al)ly finds no parallel in any other country in the world. 
It is well to resist the lyranny of authonty and its encroachment on the 
liberties of the imblic, but it is not so wdi to denounce the exercise of all 
antbority a.s tyrannical. .Schoolmasters arc not more insensible than others 
to public attack" ; and the knowledge that their action is likely to be misre- 
pif'.cnted, and tlicmsclvcs expsed to obloquy in the newspapers, b not cal- 
culated to strenethen their bands.” 

XIII.— The sense oj corporate life. 

92. Separation of the teachers from the students is also to some 
extent responsible for the wcakne-ss of tbe sense of corporate 
obligation in the student community. Within the orthodox Hindu 
family, corporate life is strong ; there each member loams co-opera- 
tion with other.?, tlie power to subordinate bis own interest to that 
of others. But the Indian student has not, as a nile, found it easy 
to show thc.se admirable qualities outside bis home, or to acknow- 
ledge the claims of other forms of corjioratc life. 

93. In school and college, the Bengali youth .should learn the 
rudiments of public spirit and the value of co-opcralion with 

’ Hrjiort, p igo 4. 

'Gcncriil Memoranda, page 40D. , . , 
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otliers. “ Wliat is especially needed/’ mites Mr. Jayg. 
Banerjee,^ “is to develope in the students a sense of that at 
porate responsibility, which is how rather conspicuous by 
absence, and the habit of bringing to bear upon theit coiuiaiie, 
the forces of collective opinion in matters relating to moral discij. 
line. ” There- are lew signs of a strong corporate life ii % 
University or in most of the colleges. The University, the collene 
and the school, divorced as they are very largely from the tiafi. 
tions of the old Indian home as well as^from the new aspiiatioas 
that are gi'owdng up around, possess few features which move the 
affections of the students or grip their minds. 

94. To the University as a place of education the student is 
attached by few associations which appeal to his afiectionate regard. 
At the time of his examination, the University grants, or refuses 
him a certificate or degree. -Apart from this, the University as such 
hardly comes into the student’s life. Very many of the students 
never even see the imiversity buildings from the be^ning to the end 
of their academic career, lilr. Wordsworth^ reports to us that^ 

in the university sense there is little comradeship. Mhat facilities 
exist ate little used. The University Institute, in spite of the excellent buildiag 
and other advantages, makes little appeal to students, and its members 
are some 400 only out of the many thousands of students in the city. The 
Muslim Institute has more attraction, I believe, for Muhammadan students.” 

95. If the University has been unable to make much appeal to 
the students, many of the colleges have not been much more success- 
ful.. “ Students,” writes Mr. Haridas Goswamy,® “ remain through- 
out mere intellectual acquaintances. They have little more thau 
formal business relations with professors and lecturers.” Mr. Words- 
worth,^ speaking from his experience at Presidency College, contends 
that — 

“ at picseut. there appears to bo little corporate feeling and solidity m 
colleges, but a fair amount in hostels ; though a college like St. Paul’s is probably 
conscious of its corporate unity, being not overlarge, mainly residental, 
having its playing fields on the spot, and a definite tutorial system. The 
want of playing fields, the cleavage between different races and’ faiths, the 
large classes, and the lack of facilities for assembling a college as a whplo- 
• are obstacles to the development of this feeling. Even the Presidency Col- 
lege has no hall where the whole college dan assemble for addresses or other 
functions. Kecreation facilities are limited in most places, especially iu 
Calcutta ; those that exist are 8e!dom\used to the full.” 


•(Question 17. » 
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96. For the students in most western universities, it is college 
•athletics that at once strengthen and express the corporate spirit 
most characteristically, if not most fully. Bnt.in Bengal, students 
are so far from regarding it a privilege to play for the college that 
tliey often attach tbeasehes to local clubs in preference. Even the 
best colleges find it difficult to keep a team together during the 
whole season. We are told that the Presidency College team 
played several of its hockey matches last year uith only seven 
or nine men. JIi’. Zachariah^ sums up the situation in strong 
terms : — 

_ '■ A man may ho a member of Calcutta University and take his degree 
^Yithout ever Imving read any books besides bis test and lecture notes ; without 
ever har-ing exchanged a single word outside the class-room with a single 
teacher ; without cyvi' having wasted a single moment on games or exerted 
himself more violently than by a gentle promenade rom>d College Square 
tank ; without ever liawng hocn infected by any ill-judged enthusiasm for 
learning ; and, worst of all, without ever having belonged to a single club, 
society, guild or fraternity of auy sort whatever, that is, without having 
had any real interests in which two people could associate." 

97. A casual association in crow'ded class rooms for a few 
hours in the middle of the day does not constitute that coiporate 
intellectual life which the terras college and imiversity suggest. 
The difficulties, however, are immense. Students of a college have 
few opportunities of social intercourse with each other, and practi- 
cally none Yvith those of another college. In the first place, there 
is no time for such intercourse.® Lectxures fill the college day ; 
at the end of the day it is too much to expect the vast majority 
of students to walk to the tennis courts or to the playing fields. 
And, secondly, there is often no suitable place for meeting. In 
many of the colleges there are no rooms in which the students can 
congregate and enjoy social intercourse. In one of the Calcutta 
colleges, where the number of students amounts to about 1,800, the 
teaching has to he organised in shifts, like a factory. 

98. A fact which shows the thinness of college loyalty and 
partly explains it, is the readiness with which students desert 
one college for another. Many a boy who has p’assed the 
matriculation applies to half a dozen Calcutta* colleges for ad- 
■missioh. If his addresses are rejected, he falls hack on a college 
in the mufassal. Many of the mufassal colleges, accordingly, begin 

* Question 1. 

• * Chapter Xin, para. 114. 
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thdr term about a week after those in Calcutta ; and tlieir clitnHk 
consists to some extent of disappomted students who can Wcno 
great pride in the collegOj not of tlieir choice, hut of their fate. Ahp* 
the intermediate examination, there is . another exodus te tU 
metropolis ; and most mufassal colleges have comparativelj- snail 
degree classes. The student who has failed often wandeK forth 
in search of a new college to which he may attach himself. It is 
no uncommon thing for a student to he a member of three or four 
colleges, one after the other, before he takes his'M.A. Pew of the 
colleges have evoked any of the permanent loyalty v^hich in Ing ln n j 
sends generation after generation of the members of a fanuly to 
the same public school and the same ^college at Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

99. But there are signs of a coming change. St. Paul’s College 
has set before itsplf ideals of corporate life which are being fulfilled 
The hostels, though things of yesterday, are doing good. “The 
Eden Hindu Hostel,” says Mr. Wordsworth,^ “has a definite oi- 
ganisation, with wards. Loyaljy to the ward is strong and forms 
the basis of a vigorous social life and of athletic interests. Here 
is to be found the nearest approach to the esprit de corps of 
English schools and colleges. Despite certain disquieting reve- 
lations of the past two years, I consider this hostel (and others where 
supervision is good) a valuable element in the educational life of 
the city.” 

100. This dawn of a corporate sense is beginning to assume a . 
wider significance. - 


“ It is a good sign of the times,” writes Dr. Brajendranath Seal,^ “ that 
the college student in Bengal is feeling more and more the call of social service, 
the glow of national hopes, and the urge of national ambition in every field- 
social, economic, political and religious.” 


XI7. — Joylessness of student life, 

101. These very years of student life to which, in other parts 
of the world, menusu^y look back as some of the happiest in their 
■lives, are too often in the case of the Bengali student a time of 
'•unremitting drudgery and anxiety. By force of circumstances he 
is a man before his time, and one with a definite but deplorably 
narrow aim, a degree. “The college atmosphere,” writes Mr. 
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Patrick Geddes,^ “ is too mucli exhaled from solitary drudgeries 
and these in perpetual anxiety and fear— fear alike of approaching 
examinations and of future uselessness.” / 

102. The chief cause of the student’s load of anxiety is poverty. 
BIr. Khudi Ram Bose® sa 5 '’s that “ the overwhelming majority of 
college students are so poverty-stricken that they have to live on less 
than a subsistence ration with remote relations or with fellow-villa- 
gers or with employers whom they serve in the capacity of family 
tutors.” The Rev. W. E. S. Holland^ speaks in not less 
despondent terms. “ The poverty of these classes is intense. It is 
the determining factor of higher education in Bengal ; a poverty 
of which every principal has heart-brealdng evidence.” Mr. P. C. 
Mahalanobis^ gives a more specific statement. “ From my own ex- 
perience as a student of the Presidency College (1908-13) I would 
say that more than half of our students find it very difficult to 
make both ends meet, and I should put dorni a fifth to be actually 
living below the poverty line.” The extent of this poverty, however, 
is difficult to determine. Many of our correspondents who are best 
fitted to judge in the matter have told us that the very poor 
student is apt to keep his troubles and his anxieties to himself, and 
is reluctant to receive assistance from others. But there is one 
fact which demonstrates the existence of poverty among students. 
Many a student in Bengal has perforce to spend his mornings and 
evenings — ^perhaps both — during term time in coaching school-boys 
in order to meet his college expenses. 

103. The drudgery of a student’s life is described in a pamphlet 
written in 1910 by the Rev. Garfield Williams,® 

“ Here is a picture of fcbc actual life of the Calcutta University student. 
He gets up about six o’clock in the morning and immediately he has dressed 
(which is not a very long process) he starts work. From seven to ten, if you 
go into his mess, you will sec him ‘ grinding ’ away at his notes or his text- 
book under the most amazing conditions for work. He is usually stretched 
out upon his bed or sitting on the side of it. Tlie room in which he works 
is almost always shared with some other occupant, usually with two or three 
or even more occupants, mostly engaged in the same task ns himself. it Ihoy 
are students. Often there arc two or three of them reading aloud, or repent m'-’ 
audibly to themselves. At ten o’clock the hoy gets some food, nml t 
off to his college for about five hours of lectures. A little nfti'r i ei 
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nftorii 1 m lie comoi Iwim" lo liU me.«, nii'l bclwe'-n tke« anl five 
to !)'• f.mii'l lounsini; about !li^ roomtlca-J tiwl. but otien en2s?«Hnaei.^u 
with hii room‘inftt<"inr«l«voiirm"t!ic newsp.vjter," which 
form of rccrcalirm ntid hii niilv bit of cxcit*-m< itt. At fiw o’clock he will? 
nut for n fllmrt HlrolJ 4own Colb'jre Street or round College Square, 
i> In'! one ]>i('re of eserci*:", if such you cni! if, ,-\t rliick lio retnrtu te Vujs. 
lighted Hliiffy room, nnd rotiliniUM to worl;, with the exception nf aBhen 
iiilervi'il for liis ewnini; meal, unfit In* jjoea to lied, tlic hour of iioin"toh4 
dopen Hm; upon th" proximity of tin* txaminatiim. Purin/ Ik rh:e» 
weelra before im ('.xainiimtiou it Is M.iimlly in the stimll hours of thi 
tiioriiinq." 

101. Surroimdcd ns lie is liy iriaiiifuld anxieties niid houtt.! 
under drearj* eondilions, the .student lends (oliccomcniuodr, 
depressed nnd absorbed in liiiiiself nnd bis prospects, lie nuis 
therefore, more (Imn other strulents of flic .sanie noe, rccrcatioi . 
nnd divcr.sion. He bus few inleroils to fabe him out of birnsdl 
and give him point.s of contact with uUmr nieti. Ifp rarely ksaay 
hobbies ; po.s?ibly bcennsc hobbies nrc exponsicc both in time and 
money. Too often he has no older nnd e.xpcriencetl man to tom 
to for guidance through these ycar-s of anxiety .and deprc.«.iion. 

103. It is not stirprlsing therefore if in tnomcnf.s of despon- 
dency he falls a victim to imconfrollnhlc cxcilcmcnt, sometimes 
of the most serious nnd violent nature. It i.s nt such periods 
of life that young nten of all raec.s need jiliysiral exercise and 
rccrc.'ition, but these are not readily available to the Bengali 
student. 


XT. — The tccnlriiuiff o} older restrain!-^. 

lOG. One of the qucstiiuis which we nddrc.^-ied to oiw correspond* 
ents asked wlicthcr in their judgment the conditions under wliieb 
students live in Calculta nnd elsewhere in Bengal arc such as to 
undermine traditional moralify and to weaken family lie-s. On no 
point have wc received more thoughtful answers. The sub.'-tance 
of the.*e wc shall now summari.*!c, keeping in mind (like most of 
our conespondents) tho exceptional dliliculty of dtniUng n-ith a 
subject .so many-.sided and elusive. 

107. Sir P. S. Sivnswamy Aiycr^ “ doubts whether the complaints 
about tlic undermining of the morality of the students pro not 
very much exaggerated.” Mr. P. C. Jlahalanobis^ warns -ns 
that “ in this land of strong social prejndices and conservative 


• Question 17. 
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tendencies it is easy to become unduly, alarmed at tbe Bohemian 
character which' affects more or less the average student life every- 
where.” In present circumstances, the widest diversity of opinion 
and practice is both natural and inevitable ; and ' general state- 
ments can only be made with the utmost caution. 

108. The divergence of opinion disclosed in the evidence which 
we have received is due, we believe, to the varying points of view' 
from which our correspondents have regarded the situation. Some 
of them are apprehensive of the unknown dangers of the future, 
and regard ivith an alarm, which is not altogether unjustified, 
the inflow of new ideas from the West as being dissolvent of the 
traditional customs and morality of the country. These cor-- 
respondents cling tenaciously to the past and view with disfavour 
the acceptance of a new outlook by the students. Others again, 
more conscious of the benefits which western civilisation has already 
conferred on India in bringing her into contact ivith the rest of 
the world and in arousing the public conscience against undoubted 
social evils, are eagerly responsive to the new ideals and sym- 
pathetically sensitive to the new atmosphere which is being created 
by western t|iought. 

109. Whether gladly or reluctantly, our correspondents for the 
most part are agreed that the old order has been seriously shaken ^ ; 
and that the mental and moral outlook of the educated classes of 
Bengal is undergoing a transformation. “But this transformation 
has not been by any means as sudden as some would lead us to 
believe. Its beginnings may be traced well back into the last 
century. In answer to an inquiry by the Government of India 
in 1887,® the Government of Bengal recorded the opinion that 

the virtues of obedience to laudul authority, of discipline, and 
of respect for others have declined among the educated cln«fl(yn of 

India This evil has groriui to an extent whicli in niiid 

to disturb visibly the happiness of domestic life, and niiy 
calculated to reduce its dimensions, or even to chtiok iliijiiiiwth. 
would be of the greatest advantage and moat woloonK' tn <li(' wv'u 
munity.” In forming this opinion the Govcriimnni '' ' 

fortified by the experience of men well quoh ('"'<• i" ’ 

* See Question.'! 17 and 18 parthn. \ < 

* Report on the Snbjcct of the DIpc " 

1890. 
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sulbiect. The British Indian Association,^ for 
with much concern that there is in our boys and yonng 
growing decadence of respect for age and authority. Suchtadtv 
oies are calculated to produce disastrous consequences, and it 
highly desirable that measures should betaken to cutb^the®'’ 
Maulvi Abdul Quasim Mohammad Nutul Alum SahiV at 
Calcutta Madrassah felt that “ the general extension oI SKehi 
education in India had resulted in tendencies unfavourable tetfe 
discipline but favourable to irreverence in the rising geneiatiia, 
and thought that these evils created the greatest anaety amoiij 
the elders of the community.” 

110. Sir Alfred Croft, ^ Director of Public Instruction, gavelh 

views in a long and valuable memorandum from which we quote 
the following extract: — - 

“ The alleged relaxation of the restraints of family life and.eocial otht 
is ascribed to the fact that each generation is advancing intellectually bejvnd 
its predecessor, so that the younger men view with continually incteasiog 
impatience the habits, ideas, and traditions of their ciders. It is easy to see 
how a spirit of this kind, so far as it has taken hold of the. young, spreads 
from the home circle outwards, and excites a general feeling oi lesentmetf 
against restraint and of dislike for authority. .... Parents complain oa sit 
hands that boys are getting beyond their control. They yield to, ot sie 
powerlofs over, their eons, and thej' wish to transfer their responsibility to ^ 
the school masters. Nevertheless, the remedy lies with them and in 
hands. In no community can the home training of the young be neglected 
without serious danger. Parental control is hardly less necessary to the otda 
and stability of society than the authority of the magistrate, but it canmt 
be maintained or restored by any external measures. So far as the evil esms, 
Hindu society must work out its own ouro. Disrespect and insubordination 
in the family circle ; the boy patriot deploring the woes and discusing 
the regeneration of his country, instead of attending to bis l«»n^tBcse 
arc spectacles ivhicb all right-minded parents deplore, and which the cs*i- 
else of their autliority can alone remove.” 

111. Mr. C. Macnaghtan,^ Principal of the Kajkumar College, 
Kajkbt, who was one of the'^ost thoughtful observers of those 

- days, said that — ' / 

“’there is no doubt of the evil, a shallow and conceited inoonvemcnce 
in 'educated Indian youths ; and it seems, I think,'tb be genwally agreedtliat 
the evil has been intensified by, if it does^ot owe its ori^u to, the system ot 
Government education in India. I should say that some of my Indian friends, 
for whose judgment I have the greatest respect, consider this imsatisfaetory 
state of things to be the inevitable andeiatuial effect of the transitional stage 

* Beport on the Subjeet of the BhioipUno and Moral Training in Schools and Colleges, 
1890 . ^ 
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tlirougli wLicli tliis countrj* is passing, and the}' think that the evil must grow 
worse before it can he better.'’ 

112. The Bengal Government in a letter (February 26tli, 1889) 
dealing with the -same subject said : — 

" The alteration observed in the Hindu character is the result bf a power 
worlcing at greater dcptlis than the discipline of the class room— the power 
of scientific truth and logical methods brought home to a society which 
had previously been dominated by traditions of a ^xry different order. Thesp 
traditions necessarily fall before the superior forces arranged on the other 
side, and witli these comes down the superstructure, much of which it is de- 
sirable to preserve." 

113. During the last thirty years, the movement has gathered 
momentum. The family unit is fast giving place to the individual, 
so far as the student is concerned. “ Brothers live independently 
of each] other,” Wites Sir Eamlrrishna Bhandarkar,^ “ and in 
some cases, sons of their parents.” Jlr. Haridns Bhattacharyya^ 
says that “ students living far away from home soon become 

accustomed to ’bostel and mess life and many do not 

go homo unless the hostel is absolutely closed.” “ New ideas 
arc poured into their heads,” says Mr. Pashupatinatli Sbastri,^ 
“ the uTong side of the new western civilisation presents itself 
to them, and gradually they begin to dislike their jungly villages 
and old associations.” 

114. Wc have been impressed by another aspect of this inde- 
pendence. The student, as a rule, and not the parent, makes the 
necessary arrangements for his admission to college. Many a 
student wanders about at the beginning of term from college to 
college and pleads for admission to the head clerk- or one of his 
subordinates ; and when the doors of all the Calcutta colleges arc 
closed against him, he continues his wanderings round the several 
mufassnl centres until he gains admission to a college. 

115. But on this point also we should beware of exaggeration. 
Students, as a rule, spend four months of the year with their fami- 
lies at home, and the majority find no great difficulty in adiqiting 
themselves . to the old conditions. Student life in Calcutta 
and the other collegiate centres need not bo very remote from home- 
traditions, as students from the same village and district often club 


* Qtjpstiori 17. 

® “ The limited Aorommodntloii in college^ nnil the Urge tninilier of npplictints for 
fldmi^lon — tliit deadtoefc w FoIvctI hy brihiiig the clerfoai FtalT," pays Jfr. llimal Chandm. 
Ghoflli ; QuMtiofj 17. 
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point which is emphasised hy Dr. 


“ Fortunately, the student coming from his village to the cesn' i • 
district or to the capital city, does not ordinarily lose his 
associates with others from his own district, or" others -liom Ms 
munity, and as the Indian standard of morality is a conmnuial one, ft, 
the fellow-villager or the fellow-caste man is to him, in his unsoplj,.^ . 
state, a reminder and voucher of the communal conscience.” - * ^ 

116. The students as a class are impregnated with the ur 

ideas. The problem oi univesisity education in Mia is not tel, 
one of rapidly increasing numbers and the consequent difficaltA 
in organisation ; it is complicated by the fact that these inaej%; : 
numbers are affected by new customs and habits wMch ate sj. 
■variance with the old-time traditions of Indian society, hh 
likely that this movement will not only spread in volume hid 
increase in intensity. ' , 

117. Many of our correspondents deplore these changes, Mi, 
Manmathanath Banerji,^ for example, feels that " the ybaie 
inexperienced students coming fresh from their homes in the 
mufassal are thrown headlong into the whirlpool of Calcutta life 
with its many temptations and dangers. The hostels 'and mese 

are poor substitutes for the homes winch they leave behind. 

Removed from all parental authority, they find themselves in a» 
atmosphere where they are at liberty, to do what they please.” 
The Eev. T. E. T. Shore^ thinks that the conditions undei 
which many students live in Calcutta and Dacca are prejudicial - 
to their character and morals. 

" This,” he writes, “ is the uatuial result of withdrawing a boy *1“^ 
vestraints, such as they are, of home life and of a Social unit sufficiently liinilw ^ 
for the doings of every individual to be matters of general knowledge 4M 
-comment, and of plunging him into the unhealthy afeiospherc of a large town 
where his daily doings are a matter of little or no concern to anyone.” 

118. Mr. Amvika Charan Mazumdar^ deplores th.e decay of tbe 
traditional virtues : — " Want of proper guidance, coupled witb 
Absolute freedom' of action in immature years, presents a serious 
obstacle to the cultivation of most of those virtues which arc the 
main characteristics of Aryan culture and civilisation. Family 
ties are easily broken off, and a spirit of selfishness"’ and egotism 
38 too early implanted in the student’s natiure to be easily 


^ Question 17. 
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radicated in after life.” Mr. Mohini Mohan Bhattac)iarjee^ 
aments the decay of religious faith : “ We miss in the students of 
Bengal all that is to be traced to the influence of religion— the 
lervour of faith, the gl^''' of devotion, the cheerfulness of spirit 
of hope. If family ti^ have not been altogether lindermbed, 
thej' have at least been slackened and terribly shaken. And 
Sir -John WoodroSe* argues that “the whole course of educa- 
tion is to ignore traditional morality and thus leave it the easier 
pre}' of sectarian attack and secular scepticism.” 

119. Others of our correspondents, however, suffer few pangs 
of regret at the weakening of the old traditions and welcome the 
present changes in society as bringing in their train a new sense 
of individuality and freedom. 

“Western education,” writes Mr. Ilerambacliandrft Maitra,* “has pro- 
duced, and must produce, a change in the ideas and sentiments of those who 
come under its influence. In many respects it is decidedly a change for the 
better. If the democratic spirit which now prevails all over the world-not 
in practical life alone, but also in litcratnre-hns sometimes manifested itself 
among our students in an undesirable form, it ought to he noted that this is 
not confined to university students. It has affected those also who are out- 
side tlie palo of tlic Uniwsity ; and if the morality of young men living in 
larno towns as students wore compared with that of young men living an idle 
life" in villages, I believe it would be found that the former as a class are 
morally superior to the latter." 

120. Two correspondents, Mr. Harnkanta Bose^ and Dr. Kares 
Chandra Sen Gupta*, write in almost, identical terms. “ Tlie 
liberalising influence of western education," says the former, 

“ may lead our youths to break away from the trammels of tradi- 
tions ; hut this should be regarded rather as a sign of health than 
of cflseasc.” “ Some change is inevitable,” writes the latter, as 
anysystem of sound education must needs develope a certain amount 
of individuality and freedom of thought in students, Avhile tradi- 
tional morality largely rests upon the stilling of such individuality. 
Dr Tei Bahadur Sapru* goes further m regretting that the 
students are still subjected too much to the cramping influences 
of- family life, and writes as follows 

» I do not think it is correct to say tlmt family tics ha^ been 
On the contrary, what has sometimes irapreped me is that sUidcnts subor- 

dinatolooraudh their individual -tastes and inclinations to the will of tk 

family. The hold of the family in India over the individua l is far stronger than 
t Question 17. 

Gciierol Momoraatlo, page 310i^ 
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outsiders realise. To a certain extent it is desirable that it sbould 1 
€arrfed to an excess it retards the gro'vvth of the indiridual.” ‘ 


121. A third view is expressed by some of the most 

and respected of our correspondents. These regard the chanK' 7 
'inevitable and as being largely for the better, yctthevtD’C 
either the suddenness and violence of the transition' 
destruction of valuable factors in the old scheme of things, 1). 
Brajendranath Seal,* while admitting that “ the Indian 
best in home surroundings and does not hear transplanting ver 
■well,” adds that “the parental- ‘home is no longer availaWe 

■to the large majority of students ; and it is well tkt 

it should be so ; the growing youth should be weaned iron 
his home, provided the process does not arrest or rain his 
growth.” 

122. In harmony with this view are those expressed by teo 
other correspondents somewhat similar in their bravery of spirit, 
in their regret for the passing away of old times, and in their realisa- 
tion that the present evils are not necessarily permanent hut tk 
inevitable products of an era of transition. 

“ To a certain extent,” writes Maharaahopadhyaya Prnmatlionath 
Tarkabhushana, Professor in the Sanskrit College,* “ these circumstances 
are unavoidable, for the times that we are passing through are traiisitional 
times and the minds of the guardians as well as the wards of the Univenity 
are unsettled. The moral ideas of the Indian races arc not in a staac, 
stereotyped condition but they are in a process of evolution consequent upon 
the impact of the West and the East. This in itself is not unhealthy, although 
for the time being .crudities arc seen to result. Implicit faith in the existence 
and immorta’ity of the soul, unquestioning acceptance of the letter of. the 
Shastras, and a oonceiition of the present life as one in a scries and a 
preparation for the next — ^these were the most marked features of our tradi- 
tional morality. Eor the present, however, it is jostling with ideas iinpotted 
' from the West, such as the supreme value of the service of humanity (which 
for the individual is limited to this life), the exaggerated irnportance attached 
to the individual and the universality of a material criterion. In intellec- 
tual matters the age is distinguished by its tendency to the revaluation of 
accepted values or, in other words, to criticism. Not even the most orthodox 
would reasonably condemn such ideas in toto ; the need of them, for the 
intellectual liberation of the Indian brain, is realised by all. But* the unsettling 
effect of this transitional morality — of this mechanical juxtaposition, not 
reconciliation, of the two — ^should be checked as far as possible in the period 
of gto%vth and training. The student ought to conform in these matters 
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to social usages aad beliefs, and must not move faster than society at 
large.” 

123. In the reply with which he has favoured us.lllr. Eamendia 
Sunder Trivedi,^ Principal, Eipon College, Calcutta, describes the 
University of Calcutta as “ altogether a foreign plant imported 
into this country, belonging to a type that flourished in foreign 
soil” ; and feels that “the new system was introduced in almost 
complete defiance of the existing social order regulating the 
everj'day life of an ancient people; that it was a temporary 
device necessitated by a sudden demand and a sudden clner- 
gency.” He pleads earnestly that “ each race and each people 
may be allowed to have its own way in the pursuit, the acquire- 
ment and the advancement of inowledge, in accordance with 
its special instincts, special aptitudes and special character- 
istics.” Though he does not think it “ either practicable or 
desirable to build anew on entirely new foundations,” he makes 
an earnest appeal that “two sets of ideals with corresponding 
methods of their realisation — a set of ideals and methods indigen- 
ous to the soil, and a second set imported from abroad— should be 
placed side by side, and a comparative study be made of them in 
their relation to existing conditions and the exigencies of the 
present situation.” We shall try to answer this appeal in the 
second part of our report. 


XVI.— The character of the student. 

124. Such and so contrasted are the opinions held by our 
correspondents in regard to the change that is spreading over 
student life. We must next attempt some description of its effect 
on the character of the student. A considerable number of witnesses 
regard the Bengali student as a very good specimen of his class '' 
Sir J. 0. Bose® thinks that " Bengali students have suffered 
from misrepresentation, perhaps unintentional. I am in n pfifeition 
to state that they in no way suffer by comparison mth their 
brethren of the West. I find that they are highly susceptible to 
good influences and are promptly responsive to any aiipcal to 


> GenernI Jlcfflorandii, jingo 303. 
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tkeir idealism.” Sir Asutosh Ohaudhtui^ is even mote 
tive : — ' : 

“ Our students as a class are intelligent, moral and affectionate. Tu 
dutiful and Jiove great love for their people, and patriotism has W*'* 
religion ■with them. I cannot think of a better class or one desetvimui 
encouragement. They are responsive to kind treatment. Glosei 
to their requirements would undoubtedly create in them a strong cotw* 
life and make them more virile. They are splendid as a class.” * , ' 


125. The Bengali studeni:, as a rule, is industrious, courteous 
and la'w-abiding. He cheerfully makes great 'sacrifices toi'hs 
family, just as the family does for him. He is very ready to 
help others, particularly of his own social group, in time of need; 
he is an admirable nurse in cases'' of illness ; and in many ca% * 
the more well-to-do students of a college subscribe towards tk 
expenses of the poorer students. In class the Bengali student h 
generally well-behaved ; and in the Indian school and college, 
some of the minor worries which confront the teacher in otter 
countries are noticeably absent. These observations are confirmed 
by the experience of two important colleges in Bengal. Dr.'l^attf 
and his colleagues at the Scottish Churches College stfite thattky 
“have little difficulty in the matter of_dis'cipline.” The staff of 
Serampore College^ “ have experienced little or no difficulty in 
maintaining the necessary discipline among the student's.^’v 

126 . But while the student is, as a rule, obedient to la^ and 
regulations, his obedience appears to be passive rather than 
active. He does not wish to create trouble but, on the other 
hand, he rarely realises his essential oneness with the college; 
1^ loyalty to it, his co-operation in its life and discipline,, k 
'not active enoughl his attachment to the college is not sufficienlly 
deep to stand a sudden violent strain. A more venial offence 
which springs from his temperament is that in many small points 
of discipline he is apt to be casual; and that the schoolboy 
and student alike -lay no great store by punctuality; and have 
few qualrfe about breaking engagements Tvithout notice. 

" -'127. Much.more serious is the lack of respect to elders and 

teachers which is attributed to some students by various corre- 
spondents. Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar^ says that “ a great 
many students .'...show a irotable want of respect for elderly' 


* Questiou 17. 
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and eminent men in society.” Jlr. S. S. Banerjee’ contends that 
the mingling of students in colleges and hostels has created a senso 
of ecjuaUty which is reflected in the attitude of sttidems towards 
their elders and teachers. India, however, is -not' alone among 
countries in th^vorld in this experience. The first wave of the 
critical and democratic spirit usually results in a certain .self- 
asseitivc rudeness which time and a riper judgment mellow douui 
to its proper proportions. 

128. Grave disorders, both moral and political, arc not unkno'wn , 
buc these evils are not by any means general. With regard to 
the first a certain proportion of students arc not free from sexual 
indulgence and%'icc, nor from the unhappy physical diseases that 
attend such excesses. “ Unsupervised, remote from any public 
opinion for which they care, living amid the vile temptations of this 
great city, moral shipwreck is grievously common,” writes the 
Ecv. W. E. S. Holland® with reference to students living in 
Calcutta. 

129. Th? existence in the student class of the unbalanced and 
fanatical spirit that leads to political crime and anarchy is bottbr 
kno\vn. The committee which inquired into the recent troubles 
in the Presidency College assorts that “ no evidence is needed in ^ 
proof of the undoubted tact that revolutionary propagandists 
have with considerable success carried on their work among students 
and have from time to time brought into their camp disalfectcd 
youths of even considerable ability.”® It is in the schools that 
the trouble usually begins. There were 557 boycott and picketing 
cases between 1906'09 iu Bastem Bengal and Assam ; “ in the 
great, majority of these, probably 75 per cent,, school boys and 
teachers were concerned.” The evidence collected by the Bengal 
District Admini^ration Committee^ indicates that the university 
men among^ thc„ seditionists were nearly all university failures. 
.The Sedition Committee in their recently issued report state 
that “ the revolutipnary associations have spared no. pains to 
secure reemits from schools aud colleges.”® 


* Queatioa 17. 

" Question 1. 

’ Keport, page 40. 

* Eeport, page l^C. 

* Keport, page £0. 
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136. Away from his homo,- the student finds it all the nui: 
difhcult to resist the critical and destructive tendencies of laoiji^ 
thought with which he comes in^to- contact at college. The sup^i 
ficiality of his training very often leaves him stranded attHs 
rather negative stage without enabling him to fight his own uaj 
beyond it. The narrow and external system of education latdy 
gives him that intellectual and moral courage which faces all tht 
facts, and at length issued in a positive and considered faith. 
In such a situation as the present it would be. vain to expett 
blind acceptance of an- old tradition. -The better, indeed the only, 
way is to give the student such a training aM outlook as will enable 
him to fight bis doubts and to gather strength with wMch to 
face the spectres of the mind, to slay them and thus at length to 
rest in a faith which by bis effort he has made, his own. This 
faith may still be the old faith, but it will be the old faith dcfinitdy 
appropriated by his heart and mind, and will thus be more truly 
than before his own. 


137. The generallao^ of religious teaching is noted with regret, 
by many of oni correspondents7 Hindu and Musalman. Mr. 
Brajalal Chakravarti,^ the founder of the Daulatpur Hindu Acad- 
emy,- says that " all our university work' is bound to fail - 
unless we can set up the ideal of religion which, however, has 
all this timp. been left severely alone.” Maulvi Abdul 
urges that “ formation of character requires a deep and implirat 
faith in religious principles.” Sir Gooroo Hass Banerjee® ideis 
to the “ gradual weakening of rehgious faith and spiiitual culture, 
resulting from the attaching of undue importance to materjRl -' 
science, and to secular intellectual culture, add from the'Utter 
neglect of religious and moral education.” 

, „.l’38i There are some signs of an increasing desire that (ivithout 
infringing upon liberty of conscience)- schools and colleges.- should 
do more in the way of giving to their student’s opportunities, 
for .-religious training and observance. And the enconragemeirb 
of religious observance in some hostels, where the conditions make 
such an arrangement possible, has been found advantageous not 
only to individual students but to the corporate life of the society. 
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139. Ttose aspirations of liuman nature which are most deeply 
satisfied by a steadfast and active re%ons faith have, in the case 
of many students, sought fi^Iment in devotion-.to the cause of 
the nation. In so far as this devotion represents loyalty to a 
disinterested ideal and evinces an eagerness for personal seryice 
and sacrifice, no one would withhold respect or even admiration 
from those actuated by such motives, which indeed in their nobler 
manifestations arejirholly consonant with deep religious conviction. 
But, as we have seen, there are instances in which the appeal to 
religion has been used for unworthy ends. 

140. TJnforlninately, the healthy vigour of judgment and the 
sanity of mind, which would guard the student against such 
temptations, , are not imparted by an education so mechanical 
and shallow as that now received by many students in Bengal. 
An education which strikes deeper into character and gives fuller 
insight into the complex realities of life and duty is needed to pro- 
tect boys and young men against morbid self-delusion and to instil 
that steadiness of moral and intellectual discernment which they 
need in order to distinguish between false patriotism and true. 
In any event, many of them will not win their way to serenity 
of mind without agony of thought and long self-discipline. But' 
a sound education can do much to help them, especially those 
who, by reason of their station in life, must be exposed to the subtler 
influences of the philosophies and political ambitions of the age. 
Education, for many reasons, they desire eagerly and 'rightly 

' claim. But it is only a good education (and they deserve no less) 
which, along with the more searching discipline of experience, 
can guard the religious instinct from the corrosion of moral scep- 
ticism and guide the spirit of service to noble and fruitful ends. 

141. The depressing and often sijualid surroundii^s of student 
"life in Bengal are unworthy of university education. The general 
‘discontent with existing conditions is a sign of a larger and 
more generous idea of what education should' be and ought to 
give. To improve the environment of the 'student’s life is aii 

r essential part of any scheme of university reform. Leave the 
environment as it is, and almost any other reform, however 
salutary, would for many of the students be wasted. Change 
the environment, and reforms in the courses and methods of study 
will be doubly efficacious. 



CHAPTER XX. 


TiTB site op the UjnvEESITY. 

1. It has several times been suggested that it would be desit- 
able to remove the University and its colleges outside Calcutta 
either to the suburbs or to a locality even far more remote. The 
chief objects of the proposal are the expansion of the activities of 

^the University by provision of more spacious accommodation than 
is possible in the centre of Caldutta, the improvement of the con- 
ditions, physical, moral and intellectual under which the students 
worh, and the promotion of corporate life by the concentration oi 
the university work in a university don^ain. 

2. The distr ibution oi the university institutions in Calcutta and 
of the other great educational institutions of the city is shown on 
the map in this volume. It will be secu that most of the university 

- institutions have been established within a radius of one mile of, 
College Square— the result partly of design, partly of accident, 
'The institutions in what may be called the central group are the 
University and the Senate House, the Ijniversity Library, the Law 
College and University Press, Presidency College, the Calcutta 
Medical College, the Sanskrit ColIeg(i, the Hare Training College 
and School all close together in College Street, one section of the 
main thoroughfare which runs north and south tlirough the city.^ 

3. The situation is central and convenient of access for the city 
as a whole ; it lies directly between the two chief railway stations — 
Sealdah less than a mile to the east and I^o^v^ah miles to the west- 
■aild close to the main road which runs to the single bridge (at Howrah) 
across the Hooghly t it is easy of access to the western suburbs, as 
weU as to the northern. It lies about a mile N. N. E. in a straight 
line from the N.E. corner of^the Maidan, which is accessible by 
tram ; it is more difficult of access froiu. the residential suburhsrto 
the east of the l^Iaidan, and to the south at Alipore. Within a mile 
radius of the Senate House are the Bethune CoUeg^ Scottish Churclies 
College, Yidyasagar College, City College, University College of 
Science, Sir J. C. Bose’s Research Institute, St. Paul’s Cathedral 
blisfion College (C.M.S.), -Ripon College, Bangabasi C6Ilege, the 
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Indian Association for the Ciiltivation of Science, and the Campbell 
Hospital and Medical School. Slightly beyond the mile radius 
are the Central College; the Madrassah, the Imperial Library and 
the Indian Museum. Further away in South Calcutta, are St. 
Xavier’s College (1| miles), Loreto House (If miles), the 
Diocesan Training College (2f miles), the South Suburban College 
(3i miles), the Palit Hnuse Laboratories (3J miles), and Sibpur 
Civil Engineering College (4 miles). The distances stated are mea- 
sured in a straight line ; the actual travelling distance is gi’eater and 
it is increased by the approximately rectangular plan of the Calcutta 
streets. The actual distance by road to Sibpur, for instance, is 

miles. 

4. It will be seen that relatively few of the existing institu- 
tions are at such a distance from the central group as to make 
inter-collegiate relations and co-operation difficult or impossible; 
but that furthei* concentration would have great advantages. Such 
concentration might conceivably be effected in three ways : (1) by 
removing some of the more distant university institutions to a 
position nearer College Square,^ (2) by removing the University 
as a whole to a suburban site near Calcutta, (3) by removing it as 
a whole to some more distant locality. Two of the questions — 
numbers 3 and 21 — circulated by the Commission dealt with this 
problem. The numerous answers show that this matter has been 
carefully considered by many of our correspondents ; all three 
plans have been advocated, but the answers show irrevocable 
differences of view and even of purpose. 

■ 5. Question 3 refers to the resources available in Calcutta for 
the formation of a great centre of learning, which the removal of 
the University might render of less service to the student. The 
answers bear testimony to the many admirable literary and’ scien- 
tific institutions of Calcutta. The chief of them are enumerated in 
the following reply by Sir Gooroo Dass Baneriep® 

“ The resources that exist in and near Calcutta for the formatbn of a 
great centre of learning are the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishad, the Sahitya Sabha, the Indian jlssociation for the Cultivation ol 
Science, the Sir Tarak Nath Palit Science College, Sir Jagadis Chandra 
BoSe's Bescarch Institute, the Presidency College, the Scottish Churches 


* This ivonW be impossiblo in the case of Sibpur Engineering College, which we 
■discuss in Chapter XLVI. 
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College, thoVidynsagot College, the City College, the' Ripen Gohis ft 
Calcttdn Univewity InsliUile, the Young Men's Christian ^socialj® ft. 
Imperial Library, the Imperial Museum, the Zoolo^cal Gardena, the ^taabl 
Gimlens, and in rclalion lo professional learning, the Hi^i Court, the Bat 
Association, the Ynldls’ Assoeialion, the Caleutta Medical College aith itj 
Iiospitnls, and the Rclgachin Medical College. Some of these institutioa 
arc connected ndth the Univoreity, and some more may be o.i:pccted to he 
connected rritli or 1 o co-opcrnle with it. Thougli Calcutta has ceased to bs 
the political capital, it still continues to’ bo*tho intellectual canitel of 
India." 

6. Tn addition to tbc in-slitulions named by Sir Gooroo Bass 
Baworjec, other answers mention the Obserfatory at Aliporc, the 
Catlicdral Library, and miracrons municipal, commercial, and 

■ industrial institutions wliicb should be of great ns.sistancc if the 
University undertakes technological teaching. Sir Nilratau Sircar 
points out tbftt tbero arc sis civil Iiospitnls with .several thousand 
patients. The Yicloria Memorial Museum of Indian Ilistory, now 
in process of erection, will form a valuable addition lo the educa- 
tional museums. 

7. Many of the Calcutta institutions are rematlcably well equip- 
ped. Dr. N. Annandnlo ^ tells us that the libraiy of the Zoological 
Survey is better than that of setrcrnl British university towns. He 
says - 

“ I have myself made use of tbc Bcicntific libnitics of three English, two 
Scotch and two Jopanc.<!e university towns. I do not hesitate to say that 
Calcutta, with the libraries of (lie Zoological Bun’cy. the Gcolofucal Survey, 
and the Aoatio Society of Bengal, is very much better ofl for zoological lit'cm- 
turc than any of these, and my colleagnos bear me out so lor ns their 
experienqe goes." 

The library of the Geological Survey is rcganled as one of the 
best worldng geological libraries in the world and certainly the 
finest; in Asia. The herbarium in the Botanical Gardens at Sibpiu:, 
is world-famous. - . 

8. Calcutta in addition to possessing gi’oat educational resources 
is tJie home of many illustrious scholars. In order that this 
advantage -should be utilised to the full the Univereity should be- 
within the city, in touch with the intellectual movements of which 
•it is the home; After reference, to its various institutions, Dr^ 
Abdurrahman^ says of Calcutta : — 

“ It has till very recently been the capital of India and is rich in all that 
•the "West has given to tbc East. Here England and India stand face to face, 
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and the movements have melted and fused . . . The ultimate reeonciKation 
of Indian and JSniopean ideals in education, whioh should fit the new 
geneiatfon to mate use of modem' omfeatfon and to enter upon its own 
inheritance, demands that the University should be centralised in Calcutta.” 

9. Question 21 asked for suggestions or criticisms with, regard 
to the proposal that the University should he removed to an easily 
accessible suburban site. The number of answers received was 
175. The opinions expressed in them are almost equally divided 
80 are against the suggested suburban site and 73 in its favour. 

10. A proposal to remove' the University far away from Calcutta 
was made in 1910 by the Rev. Garfield Williams in his pamphlet 
‘ The Indian Student and the Present Discontent.’ After a 
graphic description of the conditions of student life in Calcutta, 
which have been discussed in the last chapter, he declared that— 

“ there is only one possible treatment of the condition I have outlined, 
and that is the complete removal of the University to a place where it would 
have a chance to bo a university in deed and in truth. Whether that be* 
EanoH^ as h'as been suggested, or some other place, is not a matter of imimrt- 
anoc at the moment. But if I have made out my case that the life and condi- 
tions of the students arc predisposing causes in this present discontent, then 
I think there is no diflioulty in proving that the only possible treatment of the 
condition is the complete removal of the University to surroundings which 
will make its life and growth upon righttlines possible.” 

The ideal of Calcutta University, he repeats, cannot be- 
fulfilled, in the heart of Calcutta, and he regards the immediate 
removal of the University as essential “ not only from the point of 
view of education but also of the morality of the State.” In his 
answer to Question 21 Mr. Garfield Williams says that he has not 
altered the opinion expressed in his pamphlet and re-asserts “ that 
the only_ solution of the problems of the Calcutta University lies in 
the removal of the arts and science sections of the University 


from its present site.” 

' 11. The view of the desirability on moral grounds of the change 
is urged by many of our correspondents. Thus Mi*. Umacharan 
Banerji® deplores the distractions of the students at the present' 
site. ■ . " The evils and temptations of social and political life,’* he 
says, “ are so numerous that many a student is hopelessly spoiled 
thereby. The studfents should be brought up in a calm and qiriet 
atmosphere, amidst healthy surrouitdirigs, free from ail ovil in n - 


• Banohi, wWcIi is now in Bilinr end Oiisw, was than included in Bengal. ' 

“The teferenccs in tin's cliaiirer, unless otherwise stated, me to the nnswc.s Q -- 
tinn 21, 
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•enccs and distractions.” Mrnilvi Abdul Aziz vrisbes tbc Uiutcts* 
transferred so that the students may be free from a ‘ noxious anj 
vicious atmosphere.’ 

12. The removal of the University from its present position to 
the suburbs is represented by some correspondents as urgent aui 
essential. Thus an einphatio answer by the staff ofSetaapoie 
College says that they arc in “ hearty sympathy mth this pio- 
posal ” and regard it as “ an indispensable preliminary to the 
satisfactory solution of tlic grave and complex: problem of univtt- 
sity education in Calcutta, jhn indefinite continuance of the 
present system spells disaster.” ifr. B. Muldicriee of the stag of 
. the Diocesan College considers that the adoption of the suhutban 

site would be “ an immense advantage to the cause of education," 
if financially practicable. Dr. Syamadas Mukliopadliyaya declam 
that it would be an inestimable boon to Bengal ; but as he would 
leave a few ‘ arts ’ colleges and some post-graduate colleges ‘in the 
city, he contemplates only a partial removal. 

13. The advantages c-vpcctcd from the removal of ‘the Univer- 
sity arc enumerated as follows by Sfr. Atul Chandra Sen;— 


“ (<j) The calm and quiet of the suburbs will be specially favorrrablcto the 
pursuit of knowledge and in keeping with tbc traditions of the Indian ractliods 
of education. 

(J) The places, being free from the dfetractions and nllurcmcnts of the town 
mil be specially suitable for the growth of a bcaltby moral life. 

(c) Provision can be easily made for physical c-vcrcise and all sorts of 
innocent games and amusements. 

(d) The suburbs being open on all aides would be conducive to the pre- 
servation of good health. .. , 

(f) The location of a number of colleges close to each other would facili- 
tate iutcrcliangc of ido.as and the growth of a corporate life. 

(f) Tlie students will have the opportimitj- of associating with their 
tenohers wlio will have their icsidences close to the institutions to which 
they arc attached. - . ; 

(y) The cost of li\ing in the suburbs will be less than that of towns and 
hence would prove a blessing to our boys, most of whom come from the 
middle classes. ’ 

(fi) Above all, our boys coming mostly from the villages will be trained to 
live comparatively simple lives and will not be ruined by habits of lusuiy and 
the spirit of frivolity which arc so prominent characteristics of town boys." 

14. Support to the scheme is given by many correspondents 
whose opinion carries great weight — including Mr. Justice Abdui 
Kahim, the Malidrajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, Nawab 
SyedNawabaly Chaudhury, and such educational authorities as 
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the Rev. W. E. S. Holland, Principal of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
Mssion College, the staff of the Bethune College, and Mr. K. 
Zachariah of Presidency College. The proposal is moreover 
suiiported by an advocate of a corresponding change for 
Bombay University, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. The views of these 
witnesses are so important that they deserve quotation. 

16. Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim,^ while advocating that the 
Universily should be converted into a residential and teaching 
university, says : — 

“ In any event, I ivould suggest that the Calcutta University should be 
located in a suitable site in the suburbs of Calcutta. The Presidency College 
may be removed there, and any other colleges that may be established in 
the future, including the Muhammadan College, -which, I understand, has 
already been sanctioned, must also be located within the university limits. 
These colleges should be entirely residential.” 

10. The Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan,® in discussing 
the need for the improvement of the residential conditions of the 
students, recommends that the colleges should be removed “ from 
the contaminated atmosphere of a city and placed at a safe 
distance from it.” Each college, he suggests, should comprise a 
boarding house for the students, professors’ quarters, a hospital 
and playground ; and all the colleges should be grouped into a 
imiversity. colony away from the city so as to secure for the 
students a purer and better intellectual atmosphere. 

17. Hawab Syed Nawabaly Chaudhiuy, distressed by the con- 
ditions of student life in Calcutta, would remove the University 

• and would place it in the suburbs, preferably at Banackpore. He 
bases his conclusion mainly on the impossibility of the University 
maldng gtifBcient suitable provision in Calcutta for the increasing 
number of students, or securing adequate expansion of the college 
buildings. 

18. The Rev. W. E. S. Holland® warmly supports the removal 
of the Teaching University of Calcutta to a suburban si^^ and he 
would leave Calcutta as the head-quarters of anewUniv^'sity'of 
Bengal for colleges outside Calcutta and Dacca. 

"The whole system here sketched,” he admits, "could bo worked if 
the colleges retained tbeir present location. But it would bo an enormous 
■ gain to university life and efSciency if the colleges could be induced to sell 


> Question 3. 

• Question 17. 

“ Question fi. '' 
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up tlicir present property, and combine to form a university o£ tesideiii' 
colleges on a single large site wifcli'its central univeraty b niMin^ 
bonours lectures would be lield, and tvitb its own plejing 
suburbs. Tram facilities abould bo provided to place the TJuiveroty tritlk 
the reach of students whoso homes arc situated in Calcutta. 

The present university buildings could become the home of the 
University of Bengal. Some bf the present college buildings might he 
as ‘ academics.’ Some would provide greatly-improved acoommodatiou fist 
the more important high schools. Others would fetch a large price in the 
open market.” 

19. The authorities of the Bethune College for Womeaare also 

emphatic in their preference for a suburban position. The Princi- 
pal, iiliss A. L. Janan, holds that the removal “ is necessary in the 
best interests of the University itself and of the Students and 
she would restrict the size of the University by transferring the 
mufassal colleges to the proposed University of Bengal. Set 
colleague, Mr. D. N. Boy, declares himself m fawur of “ imme- 
diately establishing a teaching and residential imiversity in a 
healthy locality in the subiu’bs of Calcutta. Calcutta should con- 
tinue to be the seat of a federal university.” ' 

20. Mr. Zachariah of Presidency College pleads for a better 

academic atmosphere. He says^ that — ; 

“ in Calcutta the University is lost in the city. There are any number of ■ 
rules and regulations, time-tables and ciuricula, professors and students— but 
there is no distinctive ’ ethos.’ Thece- may be certain advantages in tUs 
association with a big city, chiefly tor scientiflo and technical stupes, arid 
even in literary and philosophical studies, the intimate connesion with real 
life in its many aspects is a valuable test of theory and a distinct gain iu 
many ways. It is true that an academic atmosphere may produce a crop 
of '* beautiful theories unclouded by a single fact’; but, on the other hand, 
such an atmosphere is of immense advantage in embodying and preserving 
a university spirit, in maintaining traditions and in influencing the members 
of the University profoundly even when no book is read and no word spoken. ’ 

The difl&oulties of establishing such a nniversiiy within Calcutta 
are recognised by Mr. Zachariah.^ 

“ It would be very muoh better,” he says, “ if they [the colleges] could 

take wing dhd fly to the 'suburbs of Calcutta If, however, all the colleges 

refuse to migrate, the reluctant ones might be allowed to establish some form 
.of ihtei-colle^ate co-operation for themselves ; the rest would settle down 
somewhere near Calcutta and form another university.” ■ 

21. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, -referring to the corresponding pro- 
blem in Bombay, t^es that it would be best for the University 


^ Question 1. 
Question 6. 
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and its colleges to be transferred to a quiet suburban locality ; 
but be , recognises the .financial.- difficulties of the proposal, and 
states that it ivas rejected whfen proposed -for Bombay University, 
a decision -whieh he tegretsi 

22. An_additional argument in favour of removal which has 
been-q>ressed upon the .Commission is based on the expense of 
house accommodation in Calcutta. Calcutta is at present confined 
to a comparatively narrow* strip of slightly raised ground between 
the Hooghly on the west and the depression of the salt lakes to 
the east. The area of Calcutta is therefore cramped ; and the 
buildings are all the more crowded in some places owing to 
the extent of the Maidan, the numerous squares, and the 
gardens and compounds of many private residences. Moreover, 
owing to the, ’tenacity with which many Bengalis cling to their ' 
homes, there are in the centre of the city numerous small 
houses which do not make adequate use of there ground. Resi-' 
deuces suitable for Europeans and for Indians of the professional 
classes are insufficient in number, and the rents for such houses are 
extremely expensive. The standard of living in Calcutta is very 
high, being set by wealthy Indians and European merchants whose 
incomes are far above those practicable in the educational services. 

A professor from Britain finds it difficult to live in Calcutta on 
his pay, and it would be an unquestionable advantage if less expen- 
sive residences for the university staff could be erected on the 
cheaper land available outside Calcutta. The provision of suburban 
homes for university teachers is a much simpler policy than the 
removal of the University ; for it is easier to take the professors - 
to their students than vice versd. But though the provision of 
suitable quarters for the university staff is a consideration which 
must be borne in mind, it is relatively a minor factor. 

23. Many of. our correspondents, regarding the removal of the 
whole Univerrity as impossible, recommend its partial removal, 
ill*. Atul Chandra Sen would leave one or two colleges in the heart 
of the toAvn for students living with their parents or ’ guardians. ’ 
Mr. Manmathanath Ray regards the removal as ‘ desirable ’ 
and urges that it “ should be. effected at once, if funds permit,” 
but he would leaye it “ optional wnth the esisting colleges to ^ 
remove to the site.” IMr.- Herambachandra Maitra, Principal 
of the City College, suggests that as newr colleges are needed they 

may be established in the suburbs,” but that the University 
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should not be removed. According to Eai Yatiudia \ \ 
Choudhury the engineering and technological colleges shouw t 
outside Calcutta and the “ other colleges should remain wlie 
they now are.” Mr. E. E. Biss takes the opposite vie\v ajj 
would transfer the arts and pure science colleges and leave tie 
professional studies within the city. The same prmoiplc unjet- 
lies the proposal by Mr. Promode Chandra Dutta that tL classes 
of the first four years at Presidency College should be removed so 
as to leave more room there for post-graduate classes. Jh. Bimal 
Chandra Ghosh would also distinguish the colleges to be removed 
according to their grade ; post-graduate and research work he ^ould 
remove to the suburbs, but “ colleges for undergraduate studies 
should not he removed from where they are ; on . the contiarj', 
more colleges should be opened m areas of the city — fast gtovring 
in importance — e.g., Howrah, Cossipore and Entally. Such colleges 
should he kept up and increased in district towns, as youths between 
16 and 20 should Temain with their parents as much as possible.” 

24. Another form of partial removal suggested is thattlie 
colleges and lEhoratories should remain in Calcutta, hut that-tlie 
residences and hostels should be removed to the suburbs where 
playing-fields could, he provided; and it is urged by' some that 
the conditions of life would be healthier than in the city. Tins 
suggestion is made, amongst others, by Mr. A. 0, Ohatterjee, . 
who would agree to the removal of the "llniversity as a whole 

‘ if funds were unlimited;’ but as he thinks that the -University 
should not be removed more than six jtniles from College Street, 
and as land -within that radius is already ‘ exceedingly dear,’ he 
would leave the nucleus of the University where it is, and convert 
the area around it into a university quarter. To provide 
means of recreation, he -suggests that land for playing-fields 
should be acquired in the suburbs ^o the east of the University 
and should be connected with' it by electric trams.' Mr. A. H. 
HarMy and Khan Bahadur Aminul Islam in a joint answer object 
to the removal of the University as a whole, but recommend . 
it for any college which cannot provide its students with proper 
facilities for recreation. . ' 

25. A protest against partial removal is made by Rai Bahadur 
Nisi Kanta Ghosh, on the ground that any such separation 
would be injurious to the corporate life of the University. He , 
considers that, as all the colleges would not consent to remove. 
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tile scheme would be undesirable even if financially practicable. 
Mr. Arthur Brovui objefets to either whole or partial removal and 
asserts that the latter “ would destroy the chance of Calcutta 
developing along academic lines.” A more fundamental scheme 
of partial removal is based on the division of Calcutta University 
into two universities, one of which would remain in the city while 
the other would be established as a predominantly residential and 
teaching university outside Calcutta. ]\Ir. R. IST. Gilchrist proposes 
that the present university buildings .should be given to a State 
university, and that a new suburban university should be estab- 
lished at Alipore or Belgachia, whither some of the colleges should 
also go. He thinks, however, that the missionary colleges would 
not move from the city, and that ‘ their loss would be deadly 
though he describes the scheme as ‘ very desirable ’ he does not 
see how it could be financed. Mr. Benoy Kumar Sen recommends 
a new teaching university in the suburbs provided that the older 
university continues to perform its functions of supervising the 
colleges and conducting the examinations. 

26. The proposal for the removal of the University, in whole 
or in part, has, as we have seen, many authoritative and warm 
supporters. But the opponents of the scheme are numerous and 
some of them are uncompromising in their hostility. Thus Mr. 
Prasanta Chandra Mahalanobis says, “ I do not believe a gi-eater 
mistake than this can ever be committed ”, and asserts that its 
effect on the Univei’sity would be ‘ highly injurious.’ Sir. Provash 
Chunder Mitter docs not think the removal financially imssible 
says, “ it will mean such a reckless waste of large sums already 
sunk and such a dislocation of existing conditions that the results 
■will be "almost 'disastrous.” Sir. G. C. Bose, Principal of the 
Baugabasi College, dismisses the proposal as “ beyond the range of 
practical politics at least for some liiuo to come.” 

27. The arguments against removal are clearly summarised by 
Mr. Umes Chandra Haidar in the following answer ; — 

“ (1) Tlie removal will deprive the students o£ the special opportunities 
offered for civic education by the exigencies of town life. 

(2) The removal wll be detrimental to the formation and growth of 
national character the foundations of which are laid in town life. 

(3) The removal will involve unnecessary hardship and expense on the 
part of poor students and those Imng with their parents or guarcliansj who 
will be compelled to live in the hostel. 
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(4) The ends mentioned. . . .may bo ^cWeTed by a«'liariiiglit,\^j„^ 
■present site oi the 'Univcrnty and er^'ij?? 

- (5) Modem universities have been flomislimjiijL 

<£ovms in Amaica, Europe, Japan and .• ^ 


28. Many ■witnesses nige that lemoval oi the 

■sity would involve the loss of intellectual slim\ilus o} 
metropolis, it is educationally undesirable. These I 
Jiold that the training of stud(5“^'® ^ <uty fih 

better for service as citizens than ™ ^^® academic seclusion di 
-rural university. “ Happy as q-uiet -umversi-ty hostel hie cai 
lie,” says Sir Gooroo Dass Bmei’j®®» “ ^ insufficient traiij 
ior the world outside the college w®'^®j ^® especially, menhas 

the desirabOity of the “-mingling hostel boaidera rrithevenj 
handful oi home-li-ving students serve as a saiiitaiy leaveni'* 
“Academic seclusion,” says Mr. Jaygopal Banerjee, ‘isnolnj 
nnmixed good — is not -without its ^peciS'l danger on social pcittp* 
tions and interests which are clain)™g greater and greater atlen- 
■ tion from qualified educationists of to-day."” The students oi the 
suburban university, predicts Mr. ^udhansuinmai Banerjee, vro^ 
be “ a batch of theoretical people entirely inexperienced in .tit 
- mode of life.” According to Mr. Mohini Mohan Bhattacha^ee 
‘‘ monkish seclusion does not build -ttP character and universities 
are not meant for the production scholars only, hut 'nlso lor 
-the preparation of men who will ^® leaders of public opinion. 

“ A separate university airea, buildiP8®> teachers, and students living 
together near one another — these,” R^iuuuanda Chatterjc^ 

constitute the mere skdeton of 0’ university. The real thing is 
the life, the spirit animating this bo<iy li® , 

that the development of such a life t® quickened by removal .■ 

-of the University as a whole to tb® suburbs, though he woMd be 
■willing to place there a residential teaching institution, -teaching up 
. to the Hghest-standarda, for those 

-“IThat a total dissociation from desirable^ t c, 

•first of the sis reasons which Mr. ^uridas Bhattacharyya gives as 
.the basis of -his emphatic opposition 1*® removal. ^ 

‘29. The argument for removal besed on the ^sirahilily of 
strengthening the corporate life of tb®’^uivmrsity is in many answers , 
.dismissed as of little value. “ The gJ-’ovvth of a real corporate um- 
versity life in Indiaj” says Sir. Go-vjuda Chandra Bhqwal, ^ is not 
•possible. Diversity of castes and cf®®^® i® u great obstacle in the 
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.vay. The growth of a corporate university life with teachers of 
‘ foreign nationality is,. generally speaking, a mete dream.” “ Caste 
prejudices,” says Mr. Panchanan'Majumdar, “will hamper the 
growth of corporate imiversity life,” and he objecfs to the removal 
as the loss of the home influence would have “ a bad effect upon 
'the.character of the students.” The Bengal Landholders’ Associa- 
tion reply “ we are decidedly of opinion that it will be sheer 
wastefulness on our part, if we fritter awhy our scanty resources 
in securing the growth of a corporate university life. Besides, 
it is easily possible to lay excessive emphasis upon this corporate 
university life.” 

30. The view that the removal of the University would be bene- 
ficial to the health of the students is rejected by most of our 
correspondents who have referred to that aspect of the questicto. 

^‘ Calcutta on the whole,” says Mr. Jaygopal Banerjee “ is far 
and away more healthy all the year round than any other place 
on thc'Lbwer Bengal plains and Mr. Surendranath Das Gupta 
adds that “ the health of Calcutta is generally much better than any ' 
of its suburbs which are generally malarious.” 

• 31. A plea for the special consideration of the poor students 
is raised, amongst others, by Sir P. C. Ray who points out that 
many of them have to earn their livelihood by private ,tuition and 
that a student living in a suburban university would be deprived 
of this source of income. Mr. Jites Chandra Guha objects to the 
removal of the University, on the grmmd that it “ would cause 
immense hardship to poor students whose number is legion.” 
BIr. Haridas Bhattacharyya also begs for consideration of the • 
poor students who now cam their livelihood while attending the 
University and would find this impossible if they had to live, in a 
suburb. BIr. Sites Chandra Kar, who thinks the removal , of the 
Univepity anjd;.thc colleges to the subm'bs “is worth serious 
consideration,” ‘w'duldcndeavom’ to obviate the difficulty by allow- 
ing the students to live in Calcutta and jiroviding. cheap tnardcara, 
for the daily journey out. to the University^ It is right to add,., 
that he does not approve of an 'out-and-out residential university.' 
"The pebt#!hr conditions ' of our social life and the general 
■poverty of a large class of our students would impqse tremendous ’ 
■hardship on them if residence is insisted on in every case.” 
Blahamahopadhyaya Kaliprasanna Bhattacharyya urges that 
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UTifle r residential conditions the fJOst of the university 
•would be greater to many of the sWdents, because they-ffouijj^j^i 
be able to live with their guardians. 

32. Mr. E. Vredenburg emphasises the value of home ^ 

«nees on the students. Ke obj««ts to the ■removai d dj] 
University because it would liepfive numerous students “<{ 

'the most priceless of blessings--family life.” Sir Kibjtajl 
Sircar urges the same objectitJn ; he says “ we all hn, 
how very benign' this parental influence is. I would, te.' 
ever, welcome the establishment of n large 'residential collegsii 
the suburbs.” A method of combining the advantaps of ictai 
ing home influences for the,Calontta students ■ayi^h those oU ' 
suburban residence for those who (?onie from the mufas^til is pia- , 
posed by Bai "RumuSinViKanta 'Baneqee 'Bahadur ;'by his plar 
some colleges would remain in the city while oth^ would be 
moved to the suburbs, and most of the mufassal B&jRtifs^'shoold 
join the latter. 

' 33. On the* question of expense opinions ate divided, .Sir Bast 
Behaiy Ghose thinksthe “ Govemnientwill be expect^ to pihvide 
liberally” for the removal, which “should be carried out at’ 
once, if funds permit and Mr. A. N. Hydari rages that tto 
removal “ would be really an economy for the sites where the ^ , 
^existing colleges happen to be located must be very valuable and 
can be sold without any loss,” On the' other baud, the financial 
objections are regarded by many witnesses as insuperable. Sir P. S. 
Sivaswamy Aiyei says that ■withont ‘ unlimited funds ’ it is not 
worth wliile discussing this question. Mr. Satyendra Nath Basu 
recognises the advantages but considers that they would be pur- 
chased at too great a cost. The Indian Association says " the 
idea is good, but the outlay would be enormous and perhaps prohibi- 
► tive.” The Maharajadhitaja Baha*3ur of Burdwan, though he 
sympathises ■with the proposal, thinks the cost msfy be prohibitive. . 
Mr. Biraj Mohan Majumdar wonld welcome the step in- the 
interests of the health and mor^s of the students but he concludes 
“ when we think of the financial resources to carry- oh such a 
scheme — ^it is reduced to nothing but a dream.” The Maharajah 
of Kasimbazar regards the expenditure w'hich would be incurred as 
‘ disproportionate to the advantages ahti'cipated,’ especially as the 
University would lose by its " isolation 'from the currents of sopioi 
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ad civic life.” Rai Debender Chunder Ghose Bahadur^ tlunks 
lie scliem^ Yould have been admirable 60 years ago but that it is 
low finaicrally and economically impracticable. Mr. Ramananda 
jhatterjee in a defied discussion of the general question says the 
cost would be- enormous and prohibitive and that the existing 
buildings “ would have to be sold very cheap. Would this waste 
of money be justifiable V’ Dr. Nares Chandra Sen GuptaTilso holds 
'that the money spent in removal could be more profitably spent 
■' on teaching and in providing residences, and he dismisses the 
proposal as ' a counsel of perfection.’ 

34. The aggregation of the university buildings and colleges 
around College 'Square has already proceeded, so far as to make 
that part di- • Calcutta a university quarter ; and several corre- 
spondents urge that this process should be encouraged. 

“ College Square,” writes Dr. Brajendranath Seal, “ with tho reclamation 
of land- for.'cql^gc and hostel sites on the same plan ns that of the City 
Extension antPlinprovcnicnt Trust, may be converted , into an academic 
quarter in the heart of the city, which will provide full scope for corporate 
university life, as well as space for -new colleges and residences for students 
and teachers .ulike. The sub-centrea in Cornwallis Square, Amherst Street 
and Lower Circular Boad have already an academic air which may be pte- 
' served from intrusion, and are in tho ’’■nature of two wings to the East and 
the North within an easily manageable distance from the main centre.” 

Ml'. Rajanikiinta Guha, after enumerating the educational insti- 
tutions around the University, urges that if the closer concentra- 
tion of the colleges around the University be regarded as iudis- 
^ pensable “ the most feasible plan would be to acquire sites for 
' them in the area bounded on the north by the Machuabazar 
Street, on the east by the Circular Road, and on the south by the 
Bowbazar Street.” He points' out that, as the Medical College 
could not be removed, the removal could -only be partial ; and tlds 
would defeat its purpose of fostering the growth of corporate uni- 
versity life. Mr. Meghnad Saha and Jlr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee 
also both recommend the acquisition of land for university exten- 
. sions and concentration around the present university areas. 

35. The concentration of the University around one site is 
admittedly difficult owing to its great size’and its large number 
of students, and a policy of dispersion has much to recommend it 
as a means of preventing the overcrowding of students in Calcutta. 
Thus Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, who is not in favour of the removal 
of the whole University, would trus^to the growth of mufassal 
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colleges to reduce the over-ijressiirc on Calcutta. He tecomweua 
that the colleges which remain in Calcutta should hcesiatj, 
possible removccHrpin cramped and iioi.^y sites ; but he says tW 
the result of the removal of the whole University with its collcoo^ 

“ would be the detachment of higher education from the general 
life of the province, an nmngcnicnt that would mate strongly 
■for artificiality. I prefer to contemplate colleges in numcrons 
localities, feeling themselves in touch with local needs and aspira- 
tions.” Mr. Ramesh Chandra Majumdar also thinks that tie 
money that woujd be expended on the removal of the University 
would “ he more profitably employed in establishing more colleges.” 
This view is emphatically exi>rcsscd by Mr. Devaprasad Ghosh, 
who urges that the rcm'edy for the congestion in- Calcutta lies 
“in building (and in encouraging the creation of) colleges and 
still more colleges in the mufassal, the Calcutta University still 
.remaining of the federal type.” 


36. Even if the difiiculties of removing the University were all 
surmounted, and the objections waived or overridden, it is ;prc- 
dicted by some of our witnesses that this step would not be-final, 
as the demand for nniver.sit.y education in Calcutta would lead to 
the rc-cstahlishmcnt of a university within the city. “ ^Yerc 
the University transported to-morrow,” predicts ;\Ir. Patrick 
Geddes, “ a new university ^YOuld necessarily arise, as is natural 
to every great city’.” 3Ir. C. H. Boinpas say’s that Calcutta will 
' always remain the scat of a university ’ and he recommends, in . 
order to reduce its size, the foundation of sister universities in 
the other parts of Bengal. He would not remove the University 
to the suburbs but would build in them any new colleges that ‘ 
may he required ; and he insists that ^if the University is to he 
removed from the city’ it should he removed ‘ at least 100 miles - 
from Calcutta.’ Bni Mahelidra Clinndra Mitra Bah adui,_ suggests 
that a suitable site could be found “ within' -50 •’•miles or 


even some sraaUcr distance from Calcutta.” Mr. Badhakam'al 
MukerjeCj who holds that the University has “ created around’ 


it a zone-.-»o£ college-going population,” coilcludes.as follows : — 

“ centre of 

unprovided with facilities for liigUer education, niw'^vcri if ^the.'^reaent 
colleges and the centralised University, are ’rpn«3Ved to the^Subnrhs, there 
jrill be an inevitable Jtendency '■for new, colleges' to be festablishcd which ^ill 
be bound to flourisb at. the expense' of the University in the suburbs that 

* * » * 4 t * 
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will stagnate in tlie shade of intellectual and civic isolation. In the straggle 
'for survival among univeraitiea^the civic university in the heart of the city 
developing a civic personality will prosper more than a hermit university 
which lives in the suburbs to ' protect ' its classical culture from the throb- 
bing life of the multitude.” 



